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PBEFAGE 


Tms book contains, in the form of chapters, eleren essays 
published by me doling the past ten }'ear8 ; they were written 
in such intervals of leisure as could be spared by the constant 
and occasionally urgent preoccupations of official duties in 
India, and they have been thought to be worth the eiqperiment 
of I'epublication together. Ten of these essays relate to India, 
being mainly the outcome of peieonal observation in certain 
provinces and of intercourse with the people ; one essay 
relates to China, with which country the writer has no direct 
acquaintance; and since they are all so for alike in their 
subject-matter that they deal with the actual character and 
-complexion of religion and society in these countries at the 
present time, they may possibly be considered to have some 
usefiil bearing on the general study of Asiatic ideas and institu- 
tions. For ti^uj^ont Asia, wherever the state of society has 
not been distinctly transformed by European influences, there is 
a fnndmnental resemblance in the social condition of the people, 
in their intellectual level, and in their habits of thought. And 
althou^ India is in many respects a peculiar country, isolated 
and fonced off from the rest of the continent by 1»pad belts of 
lti(^ and <ffte& hnpassable mountain country, so that it cannot 
Iw dasaed either irifli Eastern or Western Asia, yet it po s a o sa aB, 
by reason Ifo Axtraocdinasy variety ofpeoj^bst, creeds, and 
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maimers, a strong affinity intti the iridely ffiiferait eoantries 
on either side of it ; it partakes largety of the rdi^oos ebluae* 
teristicB both of Western Asia, whmiee it has reedred lla« 
homedanism, and of Eastern Asia, to which it has 
Buddhism, the pme outcome of Hindu theosophy ; and it has 
preserved specimens of almbst every stage in the history of. 
Asiatic politics and the growth of Asiatic societies. No 
single first dess country of Asia, therefore, so wdl repays 
examination; and it is just this part of Asia in which 
Europeans have had incompaiBbly the best opportunities of 
accurate and continuous observation. The English know India 
as no other Europeans, since the Romans, have ever known an 
Asiatic country ; in the long territorial struggle of modem 
times between Europe and Asia, their command of the sea 
enabled them to turn the fiank of India’s land defences, 
and by pushing up firom the coast to estaUish themselveB in 
the heart of Asia, at a time the Cross and the 

Crescent were Wtill ' contending fiercely on the Danube and 
the Caspian. Having thus occi^ied large provinces of 
,Asia for more than a century, the English have been 
obliged, in building up their administration and consolidating 
their successive co^uests, to look closely into the social 
and economical conditions of , India, to conuder the feel- 
ings of the people and to realise their political and religious 
idiosyncraaies ; with the general result that by opening 
out India they have let a flood of clear dayli^ in iqpon 
Asia at large. The present small volume, may postibly add 
somefhing to the English store of ialbematioii derived fimn 
Eastern «q»erienees ; it may aid towardthe exact i^xecSation 
of Indian life and thought, and to a knoitiadfe, thronfd^ India, 
of Asia } and it nmy perhaps contribute materials of some 
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^peeial use to thoae who axo Engaged iii the ecnaiparatiTe study 
of x^lgiona and aoetal pbendkoana generally. There may be 
nothing new in the ideas, to which referenee is constantly made 
, in this Tolame, that India, with its mnltiplieity of religions and 
tribes, and its variety of polUical gronps, is the best snrriring 
specimen, on a large scale, of the ancient world of history, the 
Orbu vetmbns notos; and that the provincial administration 
as well as the foreign policy of the Boman empire are repro- 
duced, in several notable respects, by our system of government 
in India. The conception is, of course, aided by the analc^es 
to be found between the position of the Boihans in some of 
their pr^nsulates and legations, and that of En|^Ushmcn in 
Bmigal at in the Puntiab ; the administrative problems that 
arise are much the same, arid they are often solved in a similar 
maimer ; insomuch that for the cases before our courts we can 
sometimes find very dose precedents in those recorded as 
having been placed before Boman procurators or prefects. 
The consegueuoe is that these ideas are continually recurring to 
the mind at any <me who attempts to survey India at the present 
day, and to understand in what state the English found the 
country, and what they are now doing there. All such 
resemblances and comparisons help to bridge over the distance 
between the andent and the modmm world, and to give more 
distinct and fomiliar proportions to scenes and figures whioh 
appear strange and beyond our own experience when we read of 
them in history. We begin to feel the true religioos atmo- 
sphere of past ages, and to realize their political aspects. We see 
that the polytheism of India' still flows from sources and 
assumes shapes similar to those whidi produced the beliefs and 
worships of pne^-Oiristian Europe ; -and we understand more 
clearly the sitiuitioit that is created whaoever a great empiie is 
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tunned bj tba iatenroition of ft iiftti<« prft*eauB«nt in ftiBiiB 
and eitflizatioii ftaumg bftdcwatd and arnmniiaiff B, 

Moraorar, India not onfy preamta a amt pietara in iriiieh 
m nay reeogbiae and ezamina for ontaalTW many of the 
ftatntM and ineidanta of eariy hiatoiy; it.alao gtyea na a 
oonneoted view of society in diiferent atagea* of variova foitms 
of fiibal otga nia at io nt of difEsrent tyatema of nile> and coneep- 
tiona of aovexeignty. The country affoida a field of lemarimble 
abnndance fbv the collection Mxi yeriftoaflon at fiiat of 
living apedmena ofvariooa typea, eapedally for theeto^ of 
earty ideaa on the aubject of religion and mlerahip, and for 
obaerving the general, movement of Aaiatie aodety, which 
appeara to be not unlike ancient European abeiety in a atate of 
aneated developmentt Thia field haa been finquently andakil* 
fiiUy worked, by Sir Henry Maine and othen, for the putpoae 
of adentific reaeatch ; and ita eiq>lbcation ia of apedal valne to 
thoae who, like the Engliah in India, are going throu(^ a conrae 
of practical leaaona in the great and prodigionaly difficnlt art of 
dealing with racea of backward and alien dviliaationa. 

The firat chapter in thia volmne, uptm the religion of an 
Indian province, the eondnaiona formed by me npoh the 
nature and conditioh of Iffindniam in certain ihland diatdeta of 
India not very well known nor muoh vidted, which, although 
th^ are adminiatered by Britiah officera, are not part of 
Britiah India, and have preaerved theur local charaeteiiatiea. 
Chapter YII., on the formation of caatea and dana, waa 
written after I had become acquainted with Bqjputana, a 
country parecUed out among native Statea, and poaaeaaing a 
very rate and antique atxatifioation of aociety, having atill on 
ita aurfoee thinga that have been hmg overlaid or awept awty 
in other parta df Bidia. 



YlJl. giias ai dagciiptioB of thiaeonntiy, and antm 
idto aome detail of its political hiatoiy aod aodal eomposition. 
Of the oth«r dbaptera, that upon the oiigin of diviiie mytha in 
Abidin ia, in aflbot, a aomeiAat rentnreaome attempt to reena* 
dtate the diaeredited notiona of Eoemema on the anhjeet, and 
to anggeatthat aome of the lateattheoriea legaiding the aonioes 
of anoient mythology have been extended too fiur. The writer, 
however, has no pretenaiona to scholarship, and can only daim 
to have andyaed and r^^istered the vidble growth of myths in 
India as a phenomenon which cannot but throw much li(^t upon 
the derivation of the heroic and divine legends of classic 
antiqnity,' in Enrope as well as in Asia. In this chapter, and 
in others, some aceonnt is also ^ven of the manner in Which 
the nqrth-making fiicnlty expands into the processes iriiioh 
evolve polytheism by the gradual elevation of heroes, saints, and 
remadmble personages to the higher honours of divinity. 
rapidity with which their real history became transformed and 
their earthly origin is lost in the dond8,and the extent to which 
the evolution of deities is still going on after this ftshion 
throof^ a large porrion of Asia, is periiaps not nsnally known 
or appreciated, even by students of primitive rdigions. It 
appears to be activdy at work in China, under a eniibns and 
probably unique system of State enoburiigenient and control, 
whereby the ddfying processes ate subordinated to adminis- 
trative authorify. Some illnsteatbns of this system, and ofthe 
extent to sdiieh it prevails, are ^ven in the sixth chapter ; but 
die exact nature of the relations between the govemmmit and 
the religions of China cmi only be determined by those who 
know the eonntay ^ have mixed with the peo^. 

Chaptw y« aegsodoees an Essay in which I ventured 
some disBsiit from cectain views put £xrth by Pridbssor Max 
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Molkr, in a lecture delivered in Weetmineter AbHji regnding 
the vitality of Brahminism, and its claneHleitiiMi aa a Non* 
Miealonaty zdi^im. Frofeesor Max MiOer did me the 
h<moar of anewerin^ my remarks in an ardde adiieh haa. 
since been repiddished in '* Chips from a Oeiman Wcnkehop," 
and I have now altered or toned down those parts of my or^^nal 
Essay which may have been written upon a misonderstanding 
of the Lecturer’s position, or which at any rate I am not 
prepared to maintain against so distingdahed an anthority. 
AU that 1 desire, with deference, to uphold is that Brahminism 
is a religion by no means dead or even moribond, but that, on 
tile Oimtraxy, numbers are conatantiy brou^ within Ha pale, 
and are allowed to share more or less in its ritual. The last 
four chapters consist mainly of political discusaions and specu* 
lations ; they also contain references to controTwaiesthat were 
going on at the time when they appeared as articles, so that 
it is necessary to mention that they were aU written not less 
than ten years ago. “ Islam in India," for instance, is areview 
of a book published in 1871, and of course it does not neuiy 
cover the extensive ground indicated by this heading to the 
chapter. Such questions as those relating to the present position 
and prospects of our Mt^medan fellow subjects in India, to 
their wants and feelings, and to the d^ree and manner in 
which they are likely to be affected, as a community,' by the 
n^d advance of European rivilisation in India, require much 
more elaborate and comprehensive treatmmit, and are indeed 
closely allied to the momentous subject of the Future of Iriam, 
upon which Mr. Wilhid Blunt has recently published a disser> 
tation of great interest. As to the chapter <m our Bdigions 
Poliry in India, it gives some retrospective account of what 
may be called, very roug^y, the relations between Church and 
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State in Britidi India, and ita point is to argue that, taking the 
two leading theoxieis on the proper relations between the eivil 
government and religion to be, first, that which was advocated in 
Hr. Gladstone’s hook on Church and State, and, secondly, the 
contrary view propounded by Hacanlay’s review of the book, 
between these two opposed theories Asiatic custom and pablie 
opinion leans almost entirely to the aide taken by Hr. Glad* 
stone’s book. In the final chapter, on the Beligious situation 
in India, some broad speculations have been hazarded upon 
the probable course and outcome of religious devdopment 
under the very singular combination of circumstances which 
have brought about the English empire, in India. There ean 
be no doubt that the religions of a country are necessarily 
acted upon by wide and deep political dianges, by the substi* 
tution of peace and the rule of law for nncertamty and dis* 
order, and by the sudden advance of a new civilization. Any 
q^ulations in this direction must inevitably be deeply coloured 
by the impression which pervades all political survey of India, 
and which is continually coming back on the speCtator^-as a 
scene in ordinary life suddenly brings to mind, and attunes 
appears actually to reproduce, something that one has witnessed 
or read of before — ^the profound impression of the analogy 
between the En^^ish dominion in Asia and the vanished empire 
of Borne. 

The Essays, which originally appeared in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Smew, No. 29S, 1876 (Chap. YUI. of this volume) 
and of the Fortnightly Betiew, are. now reprinted by the kind 
permission of the editors and proprietors of those journals. 


A. C. LTALL. 
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CHAPTER L 

BSLiaiOK OF AX INOIAIT rBOYIKCOL 

Th« aotiiftl rdigiooioondition of Indk, wtthlteoxtnoidliitiy toxietyof 

wordiipi^ oxempliftof tho state of the oiTUIaed world in tlie ages of olsasie 
polytheism, before Christianity or lelsm had arisen— ▲ brief sooonnt of fhe 
religioiu bidieiii in one province. Beiar, may serve as asemple of Hindniim — 
Constant growth, movenwnt, and change, of rdigions forms and eonoeptbus 
— daesifi^ion, snggestiQg snceeaeive development, of the prevailing beliefs 
and litnn^ worship of things inanimate, of animals, of q»irit% of ^osts, 
of divine mcamotioni^ of the snpreme Biahmante goda—Bome de^ption of 
each claae, with their connexion and the giadnal evolution of deltiM ftom 
ancestral i^irits, saints, heroes, and demi-gods— Sncceesfol wender-woiking 
the selecting agenqr whereby t^ evolntion is carried on ; and the qrotem 
of divine embo^ment often the proocBB of transmutation into and assimilation 
with the higher deities of Brshmanism — ^Probabiotlty that the existing state 
of Hinduism will not last long* 

Tbs general form and complexion of Hindniam is familiar 
enonj^ to those who take interest in the snbjeot of Anatie 
religions. Many persons know that'the Hindns ate divided, 
as to their theology, into various sects, schools, and orders; 
that their orthodox Brahmanical doctrines eiqpress an esoteric 
Pantheism by an exoteric Polytheism ; and that the mass of 
the pe(^le worship innumerable gods with endl^ diversity of 
xituaL A faw students of India in England know a great deal - 
more than this ; but I doubt whether any one who has not 
lived among Hmdus esn adequately mslise the astonishing 
variety of their ordinaiy.religious beUMii, the constant changes 
of shape and colour which these bdiefa-undeigo, the exteaor* 
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diuftiy fecnnditj of the saperstitions sentiment— in short, the 
scope, range, depth, and height of relijpons ideas and practices 
prevailing simultaneously among the population of one coun- 
tiy, or of one not very extensive province. It is not eaqr, 
indeed, for Europeans of this centmy to realise the condition 
even of a great continent in Tvhich there are' no nationalities.; 
or to perceive how in a mei'e loose conglomeration of tribes, 
races, and castes the notion of religions unity, or even of common 
consent by a people as to tiie fundamental bases of worship, 
can hardly be comprehended, much less entertained. For 
nationality is, as we know, a thing of modem growth; when 
(^harlemagne restored the Westem Empire, he swept within 
its pale not nations but tribes — Franks and Saxons, Lombards 
and Gauls — -just ns we have subdued and now rule, in India, 
Sikhs, Fath&ns, Rajputs, and Marathas. It is therefore, per* 
haps, by sturveying India that we at this day can best represent 
to oureelves and appreciate the vast external reiform worked 
upon the heathen world by Christianity, m it was organised 
and executed throughout Europe by the combined authority of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Church Catholic. From 
Uiis Asiatic standpoint, looking down upon a tangled jnnj^e ot 
disorderly superstitions, upon ghosts, and demons, demi*gods, 
and deified saints ; upon household gods, tribal gods, local 
gods, universal gods ; with their counties's shrines and temples, 
and the din of theiNUscordant rites ; upon deities who abhor 
a fiy’s death, upon those who delight still in human victims, 
and upon those who would not either sacrifice or make offering 
— ^looking down uimn such a religions chaos, throughout a vast 
region never subdued or levelled (like aU 'Western Asia) by 
ICahomedan or Christian monotheism, we realise the huge 
enterprise undertaken by those who tot set forth to establish 
one Faith for all mankind, and an universal Church on earth. 
We pei'cmve more clearly what classic polytheism was by real* 
izing what Hinduism actually is. We have been so much 
haldtuated in Europe to associate any great historic religion 
wHli the idea of a . Church (if not in its medueval sense, ^en 
in the sense of a congregation of the faithful), that most of us 
astign this kind of ssttisd character and organic form to 
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paguiinii, modmi'or andent, so long as it is not baiibarisin. 
Wo are thas prone to assume that a pecqtle like the Hindus,; 
with their history, literature, sacred books, and aconmnlateil 
traditions, most by this time here built up some radieSl 
dogmas, or at least some definite conceptions of divinity, vbidi 
the upper desses would have imposed on the crowd as linuts 
to mere superstitious phantasy. For centuries Christianity has 
marched, al<mg its entire, settled firontier, with no other reli' 
gipn beside Mahomedanism, which has. distinctire tenets and a 
finnly*set pole; therefore we do not readily appreciate the 
state, of millions of Hindus to whom any such common bond 
or drcnmscription is altogether wanting. We can scarcely 
comprehend an ancient religion, still alive and powerful, whidi 
is a mere troubled sea, without shore or visible horizon, driven 
to and fro by the winds of boundless credulity and grotesjuue 
invention. 

I have supposed, therefore, that it mi(|^t be worth while to 
attempt a brief description of the actual condition, character, 
and tendencies of the religions beliefs now ^vailing in one 
province of India. It will present, I believe, a fiur average 
sample of Hinduism as a whole, like a pail of water taken out 
of a pond. But I do not purpose to draw the well*known 
figures of Brahmanic theology, nor to rehearse standard myths 
and hermo frbles common to all India. The doctrine of 
Brahutyniam, and the whole apparatus of its ceremonial, with 
its sects, orthodox or heterodox, flourish in this particular 
province much as they do in all otiiers; I assume that the 
outline of them has been studied and uudwstood. My present 
idan is to try whether the difihrent superstitions notums.and 
forms of worship which &U under everyday observation in an 
Indian district, can be arranged so as to throw any light upon 
recent theories as to the gradual rq»ward growth and successive 
devdopinent 'of religion through connected stages. That the 
sphere of observation has, for tite pnrpmMis of this essay, be«i 
mostty confined within im>vincial limits, is a conditimt not 
withoul ottfihk advanti^es. By comparing difforent ages, 
diverse societies, and mien under dissimilar phymoal environ* 
menfy we may collect without cUfficnlty every species and 
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iwiety rf siqpmtition nqniNd to fit 19 oor nqpMth^ 
flf rd^M tfolndoB.; and pw^ have tlnia ban aaenatmad 
to aonatroet anh .thaoriaa opon matoriala dsaim fiom an inft> 
nite diyanitf of baUtationa oriaoea aeatteied oyar long patkida 
oftbna. ThaeouTanianMof iangingoTarBadiaindailddof 
aalaadon majraomatunaatamptnatoaaaciba to the eoatomaand 
toc aea of diatant and gtaatly differing aociatiea a cloaar rala> 
tiondii^ and intar*oonnazion than zaally aziat Bat if the 
living i^aainiana en all be gathered fiom one eoanfip, thn 
th«r alBniij may aaam more demonatraUe, and the manner of 
dieir aeqnanoe or daaeant more intelligible. At aqy rate, the 
aetqal fteta maybe thoabroo^t more aaailyandmra eonneeted 
viawy and oritliin oompaaa of aoanrata leaMioh; irfaile may 
be intaraating (opting aaide all theoriea) to oboorve a whole 
vegetation of eognata baUafe aproating up in avaiy atage of 
growth beneath the ahadow of the great orthodox traditiona 
and allegoriaa of.Brahmaniam. 

The province (cmmooly called Betar) from winch I have 
drawn my frcta ia aitaated nearly in the centre of India ; it ia 
almoat identical in area with the preaent kingdom of Ghreece on 
the mainland; and it containa* 2,250,000 inhabitanta, of whom 
155,000 are Mnaalmdoa, and &e reat (of the nativea) are 
looaely called Hindos. Now joat aa the word Hindu ia no 
national or even geographical denomination, bat aignifrea 
vi^pi^y a fortaitoaa con{^meration of aecto, tribea, raoea, 
haraditaiy p»faaaiona, and pore caatea ; ao the religion o£ thia 
popa^tion of Hindaa ia at firat eight a heterogeneona confri* 
rimi. 'Withoat doubt much of thia miacellany may be at once 
relinxedy for ita aomcee, to the compoaite character o( ita 
people. The Hindoa proper,.who can be ranged in known 
caatea, have come in by migrationa from North, South, and 
Weat; there ia a atrong non-Aryan iMven in the drega of the 
agcieoltaral daaa, derived from the primitive raoea which have 
gradoally melted down into aettled life, and thoa become friaed 
with the general community ; while theae aame raeea are atill 
diatihettribeainthe wild tracta of hill and jangle. Neverthe- 
leaa, the varioua auperatitiona have hmg ceaaed to corie^ond 

•I8W. 
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with ethnic Taiieties ; tl^jr htee eren little .aecordeace with 
gndetione of social position or of dvil estate. Moreover, the 
diaraeteiiatic which, after dose examination, most strikes an. 
Enropean obstorer, is not so mnch tiie heterogeneity of the 
pc^mlar rdigion taken at a |^ee, as the &ct that it is a thing 
which is constantly growing ; that it is perceptihty following 
certain modes of generation, transmutation, and growth, which 
pant toward and lead np from tiie lower toward the highw 
kinds of bdief. Here, as everywhere in like conations, the 
floating and molecnlar state of society has prevented religioas 
consolidation ; while again the mnltiformity of rdi^on reacts 
continually upon the society, subjecting its constitution to a 
perpetual moreeUement. .^d the wedges which have riven 
asunder and are keeping separate the general mass of the 
Indian people are furnished and apj^ed by the system of 
Caste. The two great outward and visible signs of caste 
fdlowship, intermarriage and the sharing of food, are the bonds 
which unite or isolate groiqis. Now Caste seems to be ^e 
storeotype mould which has in India preserved those antique 
prejudices of blood and religion that have been worn out or 
destroyed in almost all countries of equal or inferior dvilisa* 
tion ; and so fer as caste is b7 origin Ethnglogioal, Political, 
or Profesdonal, its tendenty in modem India is to subside 
and flde away out of active life. But to titis threefold elassifl* 
eation (by I^fessor Max MuUer)* of the source of Lidian 
caste must be added, I submit, a fourth term, Sectarian, meim* 
ing the castes which are produced by difference of religion, by 
new gods, new rites, new views, and new dogmas. While the 
three fin^named sources are virtually dose^ producing no 
fredi varietiss, thb fonrth source is stUl open and flowini^ and 
its effect upon the sodal febrio is stiU activity dissolvent. 
Where tribal and political distinctions are Mending and arnal* 
gsmating according to the ordinary operation of dvUising 
feKoes,tl^]^rodessi8inIndiaeontinaallyint«Tnptedand fdled 
by the rel4^ons demoit of dissevoation^ the eommnnity, 
instead ooalesdng, is again s^ ity by d ivergences d doe* 
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trine, of ritoal, or by some mere eepiiee. ci sopeihrtition, into 
sqianiite bodm whieh eat and intermarty otHj among them- 
sdves, thus establishing and proserring isolatiw. New 
objects of adoration are eontinnalljr being diseorared and 
becoming popular; certain shrines get into fashion, or an 
image is set;np, or a tonple built; new prophets arise with 
fteA messages to'deliver, or with fresh roles for a devoiit fife. 
Holy men are canonized by the vox popuU after death, or even 
attain apotheosis as incantations of the elder gods ; and these 
also have usually their recognised disciples. In fiuit, the chief 
among these moralists and mirade-workers are the founders of 
sects, and sects always tend to become sub^sastes. Thus 
the objects of Hindu adoration are constantly changing, so 
that the Indian Pantheon, like the palace in the Persian 
parable, is but a caravanserai; the great dome of many- 
coloured glass endures with little change, but its occupants 
come and gqi. And these novelties of teaching or practice 
mark off tite persons who adopt them; the devotees often 
become known by a separate denomination which denotes a 
peculiar disciplme or tenet, or perhaps only the exdnsive 
’Wiotahip of one god or deified man. So that, 'if a metaphor 
may be borrowed from physical science, we may say that in 
India all Hindu reli^ons belong to the Juriparotu order ; they 
have the pnq^y of disseverance into portions, each of which 
retains life and growth. And as the direction taken by the 
development of a^ considerable sect Is toward the formation 
of a ceete» the result is that continual piece-meal disintegration 
by rriigious anarchy of the mass of society, which I have 
endeavoured to deioribe. 

We can peroeive tim vestiges of similar tendencies even in 
Great Britsin, where very peculiar sectaries, like the Quakers, 
have lived and married for generations among themselves, and 
where any radical antagonism of creeds is still a serious bar to 
matrimony. But the state of things in India can only be 
realised by supposing that the Irvingites, for instance, should 
havebecome,as an inevitable and obvious consequence of their 
distinctive tenets, a class so hr drawn apart from the rest of 
Eng^nd that marriage beyond the communion would' be mT 
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.diq^tellle Talidiiy, and dining with tb«m would oompromiae 
the aodal and reU^niia reputation of Anglican Churchmen.* 

To give any intdli^hle account of bdNh and liturgiea thus 
complicated, some ayatem of daasification appears neoesaaty. 
I hare therefore attempted to adopt one, though I do not 
pretmid to much confidence in the hypothesia which it inTolves. 
Taking as the loweat stage al religious thought that oouoq>tion 
whidi seems the most narrow and superficial, and proceeding 
upward as the ideas which I suppose to lie at the root of each 
conception .become wider and more far-fetched, I should distri- 
bute the popular wmship that can now be witnessed within 
Berar into the grades here following. It should be e^Iained 
that these divisions in no way denote separate bodies of excln- 
sive votaries, nor do they correspond even with any parallel 
steps of civilized intelligence or of social position. The 
average middle-class Hjindu might be brought by one part or 
another of his every-day religious practice, within any or many 
of these classes, namely 

1. The worship of mere stocks and stones and of local con- 
figurations, which are unusual or grotesqiie in size, shape, or 
position. 

2. The worship of things inanimate, vdiioh are gifted with 
mysterious motion. 

8. The worship of animals which are feared. 

4. The worship of visible things animate or inanimate which 
are directly or indirectly nseftil and profitable, or which possess 
any incomprehensible fiinctien or properly. 

• Uaah mi^t Im nggaitod iMia (la appMwvoftlMooiiiiaoBHlBdanaRiige 
aqpport of what Sir Haaqr Ibiaa hM MmualM; ImtfiiraloBgtiButtwM 
NDMilljpobitsdoatlapoaflMpMiillsr BotMbfertIwBialuBobtstodte«gud 
.infinaaMoftiMEai^^lawiawiMtiag UuOflMMaMvqrmatwidoBiiaiiimof 
inladiatliiipioetMoftoBptaatdMiig*; tiw eaatoaiatf rite# ai]^ 'iatiUdato 
la i t ew o typ t^ fawdtKWMw obm ' titaiv auuviage la aa BogUali «oui of 
toetiatfOrparlu^aoafyfmBAbf books law. Had ao oaek ooott osialad, fiioy 
to Am aziatod, tka Ibats haviag would probabhr ‘bava gom tiuir owa 
baoa long aiaoo tnautaaMd. Avoiy waj, ^ baornaa a aab-oaotab with 
BOtaUeesaiiq^oftliisiBayba aecBto natriaiooialxalao of thsirowi^ iHiieh 
too hiotoiy sad g wom t stato Of toe woald haaro baoa laaegtoad as paiv 
iBodam aaat asUad AtaAaia Miy vdU, tor a|hmiato bjr aU 

thagraNpUleaq;liioald«iata^oAo.dto Hiadw 
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8. The mnfdiip of a Ded, or qpirit, a thmg wifhoot form 
•and Toid-^the. ragne impersonation of the nnoenny sensation 
that <»mes over one at jBertain places. ' 

6. The worship of dead retires and other deceased persons 
known in their lifttime to the worshipper. 

T. The worship of persons who had a great reputation 
daring life, or who died in some strange or notoiiOns way — at 
shrines. 

8. The worship, in temples, of the persons belonging to the 
foregomg dass, as demigods or snbordinate deities. 

9. The worship of manifold local incarnations of the elder 
deities, and of their qrmbols. 

10. The worship of departmental deities. 

11. The worship of the snpreme gods of Hinduism, and oi 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, handed down 
by the Brahmanic scriptures. 

This category comprises, I think, all the different kinds of 
Fetiehism and Polytheism which make up the popular religion 
of Berar. With the inner and higher sides of Hindu teaching 
and belief known in the country I do not now pretend to ded, 
except so fiur as these doctrines (which are usually to be respected 
os profound and serious) hare degenerated into mere idolatry 
of symbols, a* relapse to which they are constantly liable. And 
with regard to the Taxieties of wordnp in the catalogue just 
finished, th^ are df. course deeply tinged throu^^ont by the 
strong sl^li^t reflection of OTer>archiog Brahmanism ; whence 
the topmost classes now pretend. to derive their meaning 
immediatdy. Yet it may be said of all (except perhaps of the 
latest classes in the series) that these ideas arei not so much 
the ofGqning of Brahmanism as its children by adoption ; they 
hare not i^rnng out of ray aiuthoiitatiye tos«l>ing or revelation 
which would control rad guide their devehq^ent, nor are thd7 
the decaying survivals either of a hif^tor ftith or of a lower 
superstition. They are living and ftrtOe conc^tions of 
species constantly germinating rad throwing iq^ new shoots, in 
the present age rad in the country where tiuiy are found. 

The worship of GRtoeks or Stones, fmr instanee^ is an active 
species which incessantly q>reads and rqproduees itself before 
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■oar eyes, with different modifications that all sTentosUy find 
th^ {dace and meaning in the general order of the people’s 
refigion. This worship has been placed in the lowest dass, 
because it -is taken to represent the earliest phase of Indian 
fetichism now existing. Let fetichism be defined as the 
straightforward objective adoration of visible substances fimeied 
to possess some mysterious influence or faculty ; then it may be 
supposed that the intelligence which argues that a stock or stone 
embodies divinity only because it has a queer, unusual form, 
expresses a low type of fetichism. And to this type I am 
disposed to refer, for their original idea and motive, all such 
practices as the worship of a stone oddly shaped, of a jutting bit 
of rock, a huge boulder lying alone in the plain, a circle of 
stones, a peculiar mark on the hill'Side or ahummock atop, an 
ancient carved pillar, a milestone unexpectedly set up whme 
none was before, with strange hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, 
fossils with their shell marks ; in fact, any object of the kind 
that catches attention as being out of the common way. "Now 
the Brahmanic explanation of this reverence for ourioas look- 
ing things, especudly for things conical and concave, is always 
at hand and producible to the earnest inquirer after divine 
emblems or manifestations ; but these interpretations appear to 
belong to a later symbolism, which is habitually invented by the 
more ingenious to account upon orthodox prind^es for w^ is 
really nothing but primitive fetichism rising into a hi{^ier atmo- 
sphere. I mean that this worship would prevail in India if the 
Brahmanic (^holism had never been tboac^t<^--does prevail, 
as a fiu)t,in other fiur-distant countries. For the foaling whidt 
actuates the uninitiated Indian woi;d>lpp^ of stocks and stones, 
or of what are called freaks of nature, isin its essence that Itinq^ 
awe o( the unusual which bdongs to no particular religion. It 
survives in England to this day in the habit of aaeribing 
grotesque and striking landmarks or pnszling antiquities to the 
Devil, who is, or has baan, the residuary legatee of all obsdeta 
Pagan saparatitions in Christian ooimtries. In aoy distdct of 
Lidia soflh oljeets or local eoidgarotions as the Devil’s Quoits 
(near StentonX fte Devil’s lumps (in Surrey), or the' Deni’s 
Paiieh4wwl Qn Suinex), would be wtnshipped; similar ti^igs 
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•m Mlully imaitappti all over Bam, and in amy oaae acme 
idgniftaatiim, aiihar rnyUiioal or aymbolieal, has been eontiited 
m sanetaoned by aome eiqpert Brabman to jnatify and imthoriae 
tlie enaiom. Yet it aeema entain that among the Tidgar there 
u at firatnoerri^ petMfoyiHraecond meaning, in their adoration. 
The wordiipper requirea no. anch motire, ho aaka for no aign, 
oibta no prayw, expecta no reward. He paya reverent atten- 
tiona to the ITnaeconntable Thing, the atartihoig expreaaion of 
an nnknown power, and goea hia way. It ii; -not difficiolt to 
peroeiTe how thia original downright adoration of qneerdook* 
ing olgeeta ia modified by pasaing into the higher order of 
imaginative anperstition. First, the atone is the abode of some 
spirit : its cntidas sluqM or sitnation betraying pouestiott. 
Next, thia strange form or aspect argues some detigu, or 
haadiworic, of sapematoxal beings, or is the vestige of their 
presenee on earth; and one step farther lands ns in the world- 
wide regions of mythology and heroic legend, when the natoral 
remarkable foatores of a hill, a cleft rock, a cave, or a fossil, 
commemorate the mirades and feats of some saint, demi*god, 
or fhU-Uown deity. Bern is abnndantly famished with such 
fisUes, and beyond them we get, as I think, to the regarding of 
atones as emblems of mysterions .attributes, to the phallic 
rites, to the Ch^ignun or fossil m which Yishnn is manifost, 
and to all that daas of notions which entirdy separate the 
outward image firom the power really worafaipped. So that at 
hat we emerge into pnlb^symboli8m, as when anything appears 
to be sdeeted arbitrarily to serve as a visible point foriipiritaal 
ndoratum. The present writer knew a EBndu officer of great 
duewdneas and very fiur education, who devoted several hours 
daily to the elaborate wmwhip of five round pebbles, which he 
had unpointed to be his symbol of Omnipotence. Although 
his general belief was in one all-pervading Divinify, he must 
have something symbolic to handle and address. 

It may be affirmed that the adoration of Things Inanimate 
having motion is, even in its rudest expression, mote reason- 
able than the habit of staring with awe at a big stone, and 
m^ therefore be hdd to mark a dight advance towards higher 
levels. In Berar we have the worship of elements as fetich. 
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of dements idiebited end directed by local spirits, and of 
elements iritli mytbdogicd ori^ or descent from the gods. 
Water mns npi t^ whole gamut oir scale of reUgious m^ies* 
si<m. The honours paid to a running brooks a hot spring, or 
to a river that alternately floods and falls— cansiag fiuuine or 
abundance, bringing riches or ruin— are intended for the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries ; and this noti(m of 
material identity seems preserved by the customs of bathing in 
sacred streams, of sdf-drowning, and of witch-dipping, which 
last custom resembles exactly that of England.* Suicide and 
witch-dipping in rivers present both sides of the same concep- 
tion, acceptance or rejection by the divine element. Further 
on, the water-power, is no longer deified miture, but controlled 
by a' supernatural spirit, we have the kelpie who inhabits 
rivers under the form of a bufiolo and personifies their effects. 
His name is MahUoha, he has no image, but a buffalo’s head is 
cut off and deposited on his altar. After this we ascend to 
mythologic fictions about the origin and descent of the greater 
rivers from the Hindu heaven, and to legends of streams 
turned, stopped, or otherwise engmeered by interposition of 
the divine energy incarnate. The Southern Berar country is 
much tossed .about by intersecting ridges and devious hill- 
ranges. The rivers pierce their way down from the watersheds 
by sharp angles and deep cuttings which suggest mi(fiity forces. 
A. torrent goes struggling and rushing through its channel 
choked by huge rocks and broken by rapids. The muffled roar 
<ff its waters, which cease not night or day, affhct the mind 
with a sense of en^ss labour and pain; yon mi(^t well fiucy 
that the river-god was moaning over his eternal task of cleaving 
stony barriers and drawing down the tough basalt hills. Fire 
is a great Hindu Fetich, but it is nowhere in Berar generated 
qmntaneonslyi and I believe timt ev^ the worsliip of Agni, 
the fire-god, hiu frUra to desuetude. The sun is the tribal god, 
aa .fttidi, of the aboriginal Korku$ who live apart among 
the nmitiiem h^ oi Berar ; of course he is also worshipped 
by an Hindna under diffluent conceptions and doctrines rofpird- 

* Kirltt la iswIVwtel that ta old (spidoBofMKiiy, MlateasthsyMt 
ftsmtiiBss ess toiwasd la Tmiv, <b otgnMlteS. 
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ing liis personalitj. Tree-vonhip lun s vide range. A tree 
is first reverenced, as a thing to he feared, having sentient 
existence and mysterions potency, as proved hy mving 
branches and weird sounds. Next, finiitM trees are hononrad 
for yielding good fhuts, which are bestowed yeaidy in more 
or less quantity according to some hidden caprice that may 
possibly be propitiated; then a particular species becomes 
sacred to a well-known god ; or a great solitary trunk becomes 
the abode of a nameless impalpable t^irit ; or a dark grove or 
thicket may be his habitation. Soon this is perceived to be 
ground sacred to one of the acknowledged Hindu deities, with 
recognised titles and attributes ; either by having got woven 
into some or local legend, or because some pious person 
sets up a temple therein, or because an anchorite fixes his 
hermitage there and devotes himself to a particular divinity. 
There are several thickets and dumps of trees in Berar, firom 
which no stick is ever cut, nor even the dead wood picked up, 
though firewood is scarce and timber valuable. A temple or 
shrine will usually be found among the trees ; but the sanctity of 
the spot does not necessarily derive from the building, the 
converse is more likdy to be the ease ; and I conjecture that 
these dim and dusky retreats have usually been at first conse- 
crated to the gods by some alarming acddent or apparition 
which betokened the presence of a deity. 

It does not seem hard to trace up thus in India, from the 
root of primitive tree-wor^p, the growth and ramification of 
the innumerable customs which, in the ^ast, as once in 
England, ascribe essential virtues to certain trees in matters (rf 
ritual use and magic practice. In Berar diffsrait fiunilies are 
said to pay exclusive honour to certain kinds trees ; the rod 
of a special wood still divines water, and witches are sconrged 
with switches of the castor-oil plant, which possesses sovmeign 
virtue in the exorcising and dislodging of the evil power. It 
has been said that the English held hazelwood to be specific 
efficacy in both cases, for detecting water and witches; q'hile the 
Maypole and the mistletoe are supposed tobe rdics eaidyKeltie 
tree-worship. But in England the pedigree of these eostoms 
is dim, dubious, and dilutable ; the Chnroh has for ages been 
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d^micing and atami^ng out tiie ancient indigenona anper* 
atitiona. Whereaa in India tbe aboriginal antoethonic ideaa of 
the eonntiy folk have beoi anbjected to no peraeeation by 
dominant fidtha, ao that tiie entire, concatenation of theae ideaa 
may be exhibited and teated within one province ; the vaiiona 
practicea and beliefo are alive before na ; the aequence of them 
ia doae ; we can collect the evidence of oar eyea and verify it 
by croaa-examination of devout believera, men for above the 
mental calibre of ignorant aavagea and mde peaaanta. 

Theworahip of Animala, which by their appearance or habita 
alarm and atartle human beinga, ia ao obvioua in ita primitive 
reaaon, and ao common throughout India, that it needa no 
detailed deacription for Betar. Of course, the tiger, wolf, 
monkey, aerpent, and, above all aerpenta, the eo6ra di eapdla, 
are Ae most prominent objects of reverence. Some modifioa* 
tions and later aqwcta of ^ primordial instinct towards pro* 
pitiation of a fearsome beast may be noticed. For instance, a 
malignant tiger’s body may be possessed by the unquiet gbbat 
of a dead man ; or it may be the disguise adopted by a living 
sorcerer of evil temper. In another province on old witch, 
suspected of. roving at ni^t under a striped akin, had all her 
teeUi knocked out to disable her. Here we have the transition 
from a simple Fetich to the idea of a disembodied spirit, and 
of possessioh. Then the idea gets completely superhuman ; 
the tiger is an evil demon, without antecedent connection with 
humanity; and the terror spread abroad by such a pest become 
wholly preternatural has led to the institution of a depart- 
mental god, just as a violent epidemic necessitates a special 
administration toicontrol it. Any application having reference 
to the ravages of a tiger, may be addressed to Waghdeo, 
though the particular beast who vexes you should also be 
cajoled with offerings. But the most complete and absolute 
elevation of an animal to the higher ranks of deified beings is 
to be seen in the case of Sanuntan, who firom a sacred monkey 
has risen, through mists of heroic fable and wild forest legends, 
to be the imiversal tutelary god of all village settlements. The 
setting up of his image in the midst of an hamlet is the out- 
ward and visible sign and token of fixed habitation, so that he 
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is foiind in eveiy township. Ward, in his work on the Hindu 
religion, says that the monkey is venerated in memory of the 
demigod Hanumin, which seems to be plainly putting the cart 
before' the horse, for the monke}' is evidently at the bottom of 
the whole stoiy. Hanumdn is now generally supposed to have 
been adopted into the Hindu heaven, from the Non<Aryan 'or 
aboriginal idolatries; thongh to my mind any imcivilized 
Indian of this day, Aryan or Non>Aryan, would surely fall 
down and worship at first sight of such a beast as the ape. 
Then there is the modem idea that this god was really a great 
chief of some such aboriginal tribe as those which to this day 
dwell almost like wild creatures in the remote foreste of India ; 
and this may well be the nucleus of fret at tire bottom of the 
famous legend regarding him. It seems as if hero-worship and 
animal-worship had got mixed up in the myth of Hanum&n. . 
At any rate his traditions and attributes illustrate curiously the 
process by which a mere animal fetich, dreaded for his 
ugliness and half-human ways, soon rises to be an elfin king of 
the monkey tribe, next becomes a powerful genius, and latterly 
emerges into the full (^ory of divine Aveadr, surrounded by 
the most extravagant fables to explain away the simian head and 
tail which have stuck to him through all his metamorphoses. 

Some examples may be given of the simple and superficial 
indications wHch suffice to prove divine manifestations in 
animals. The goat hhs a peculiar trick of shivering at inter- 
vals, and this is taken to be the afflatus. In the North of 
India he is turned loose along a disputed border-line, and 
where he shivers there is the mark set up ; the Thugs would 
only sacrifice a goat if the patroness Ded hod sigttified accept- 
ance by one of these tremors, but then they washed the attintal 
to make him shake himself the quicker.* Obviously this habit 
(like the bray of an ass, whic^ is one of the stroirgest omeits) 
is ascribed to snpenratnral seizure, because it is uncertain, 
inexplicable, and apparently motiveless. I remark, in passing, 

* fliittreh mentioni that AtDong the odd water. If the nnimal did not diifer 
Giedci the teat whether agoat was ina and ahake himaelf when the nrater waa 
fit state for the aacrifiee that preceded throm orer him* the oflhring was not 
the interrogation of an oracK waa hj judged acoeptaUe to the god» 
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that the acapegoat is an institution wicjelj knoarn and oon* 
stantly used in India. The cat seems to be, oomparatively 
unnoticed by Indian credulity, thouj^ her squalling at nif^t 
boded iU' to Thugs ; and it may he guessed that only in lands 
where the great carnivora have been exterminated does she 
keep up the last faint relics of primitive animal-worship. 
With wild beasts that are a real plague and horror she has no 
chance in competition for the honours of dUMeriet but her 
nocturnal wanderings, her noiseless motions, and her capacity 
for sudden demoniac fierceness, distinguish her from other 
domesticated animals; so that her uncanny reputation still 
survives among the obscure pagan superstitions yet hatmting 
us under the name of witchcraft. 

The worship of Things and creatures , beneficial might be 
classed apart frota and after that of puzzling and menacing 
things, dead or alive, because tlie idea of gratitude and of 
boons attainable by propitiations seems' a step in advance of 
the idea of averting ills. I have already alluded to the rever- 
ence paid to fruitful trees’; and everyone knows that homed 
cattle, the wealth of a simple society, are adored throughout 
India. Comte remarks that this feeling has preserved certain 
species of plants and animals through the ages when no owner- 
ship existed to protect them; but after all th^ were really pre- 
served by the universal appreciation of their value ; and won^p 
was only the savage man’s expression of his sense of that value, 
combined with his ignorance of the laws which gave or with- 
held it. 

Next after Plants and Animals, in the order of progress firom 
the simple to the more complex notions mi(^t be placed the 
gi'otesque practice of woi'shipping Implements, Utensils, and 
generally the tools of the trade or craft by which one subsists. 
Not only does the husbandman pray to his plough, the 
to his net,* the weaver to his loom ; but ther scribe adores his 
pen, and the banker his account books. Each sets up the thing 

* CanpsMHabaiikiik, LIS, “JImtc* Tlmgi, who wed to wanUp toe pidc- 
fim they leeriliee unto toeir net,” ^ ne wUdi thqr ouiied for epeedy 
Of this cnetom, the meet senittoniel bntiil «i thdrvieliiM oa tho ipot of 
ezen^ wee to be fonnd emong the the ninider. 
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itadf at s fetich, does it homage, and makes offering before 
it. To ascribe to the implements the power which lies in the 
guiding hand or brain, is at least a thou^t further fetched than 
to adore the generation of fruit on a tree, or the swelling udders 
of a cow ; while the same fimcy surriTes and is reflected over 
and over again in the legends of medisTal magic, of magic 
swords, enchanted armour, seren-leagued boots, and the like. 
Moreover, it may be permissible to regard this toohworship of 
the Hindus as the earliest phase or type of the tendenqr which 
later on leads those of one guild or of the same walk in life to 
support and cultivate one god who is elected, in lieu of indi- 
vidual tool-fetidies melted down, to preside over their craft or 
trade interests. 

Up to this point I have been trying to classify the diffierent 
lands of worship of .palpable objects, or, at frurthest, of sub- 
stances which by their shape or their qualities appear to 
evidence possession by a spirit, or the working of a super- 
human occult power. The idea which suggests fear and (con- 
sequently) worship of Spiritual beings invisible, without form, 
name, or specific substantiality, is, I suppose, deeper and 
more abstract. It pervades the whole religbus atmosphere 
of Central India. Every mysterious grewsome-looking dell, 
cavern, st^p pass, and wild desolate hill-top or ridge has its 
Deo i never seen of man, but felt by those who visit the spot — 
by shepherds and herdsmen camping out far amid the melan- 
choly wolds, or by travellers along the lonely tracks. The 
notion of fixed habitation in and identity with some object has 
now e^qpanded into tlie notion of a haunting. ■ But the where- 
abouts is sometimes marked by a heap of stones, sometimes by 
rags tied to a bush ; occasionally by chairu suspended mystir 
caUy frrom a diff or a ti-ee ; or the spirit wanders round a huge 
old banyan-tree or ruined temple.* As yet, however, he has 

* Mr. Bowring, in bin Eutem rally. Captain Fongrtb, writing a.lMmt 
Bxperienoea” (1871), deseribra the the hi(^ilaads of Benr, mentions that 
8pirit.lioaeea found in the Mysore when ^Oonds fell the wood on a hill- 
forests— little sheds built over the side, they leave a littie dump, to servo 
white ant-hills, and dedioated (as I as a reftige for the elf or spirit whom 
undentand) to the wood-denuns gene- they have dislodged. 
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no. name, no history 07 'distinct origin, and his range is limited 
territorially. Yet within the uncertain limits of his haunt he 
can make himself very obnoxious if not duly propitiated; and 
fortunately there are always to be found pious men who have, 
devoted themselves to decyphering (for a consideration) the 
signs of his displeasure. 

This is, I conjecture, the dim penumbra, the vague floating 
deisidaimania, which envelops embryonic conceptions of posi- 
tive forms belonging to deities recognisable by name and 
character. We may surmise that this misty zone must have 
been passed through before a clearer air was first reached ; 
before people gradually evolved out of these shadowy terrors 
the definite outline of their anthropomorphism. And this stage 
may perhaps mark the first imaginings of superhuman beings 
finally dissociated from their visible shells, that is, from their 
manifestations as individuals through natm*al substances, a 
stone, a tree, or a beast The next step after this may be 
guessed to be the investing of this unseen intangible spirit with 
a man’s individuality, though without a visible body ; and thus 
the' transition to anthropomorphism — ^from unseen spirits in 
general to unseen spirits in particular — is represented, as I 
venture to infer, by the worship of the ghosts of dead relatives. 
For it is easier to imagine that the active intelligence and 
familiar soul which have just left a corpse still exist roimd you 
in an invisible personality, than to abstract the notion of defi- 
nite spiritual beings belonging by origin to an order quite dis- 
tinct from humanity. Thus in Berar the aboriginal tribes, 
which are as yet little touched by Brahmanic doctrines, prac- 
tise most elaborate and singular obsequies known by a name 
which may be accurately translated into the Lish term wake, 
meaning a vigil. The ceremony includes that very suggestive 
practice (known dso to Brahmanic rites) of bringing back to 
his house the dead person’s soul, supposed to have lost its 
home by the body’s death. A stone, or some such object, is 
picked up at the grave, and carried reverentially back to the 
house, where it is worshipped for a few days, and then decently 
disposed of. There are also libations and a funeral banquet, 
sacrifices over the grave to an effigy, and the mourners 
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dng an elegj, of wliich this is the onriously fiaoilisr 
harden— 

'* Kalnd 1 m mum, and lukcd ku goaa^ 

Tbit dwdling-pltce belongn neither to yoa nor to me. 

To the lift wl^ has gone.** 

The ordinary fiinetal chant over a Hindu says, “ He who spoke 
has gone ; ” and this idea, like the phrase so commonly used in 
air countries to egress deatii— that the hreath, the visible token 
of life, has departed— points to the flitting of something ani- 
mated and even material. Thongh it issues forth firom the 
corpse, it must be sdll somewhere, probably still hovering about 
its former home and friends. Now the direct motive and pur- 
pose of these earliest and most primitive mortuary rites are, I 
believe, the laying of the ghost; but from the wailing adora- 
tion of these Non- Aryan woodlanders, up to the ceremonious 
annual oblations and invocations of the high-caste Hindu, 
they are throughout more or less a kind of worship. And 
at this point we have to look for some explanation of the 
process by which other less narrow and less obvious ideas of 
supematuralism may be conjectured to have developed out of 
this upiversal necrolatry. The reverent mind appears to me 
to rise, by a natural method of selection, from the indiscriminate 
adoring of dead persons known or akin to the worshipper's 
family during life, ^ the distinctive worship of persons who were 
of high local repute while they lived, dr who died in some re- 
markable way. It would seem that thh honours which are at 
flrst paid to all departed spirits come gradually to be concen- 
tmted, as divine honours, upon the Manes of notables ; ]>robably 
the reasoning is that they must continue influential in the 
spirit-world. For so far as I have been able to .tx-ace back the 
origin of the best-known minor provincial deities, they are 
usually men of past generations who have earned special pro- 
motion and brevet rank among disembodied ghosts by some 
peculiar acts or accident of their lives or deaths, especially 
amtmg the rude and rough classes. Witli the communities of 
a higher mental level diffiei'ent motives for tlie selection piw- 
vail ; but of this more hereafter. Popular deifications appear 
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to have been founded, in their simplest form, on mere wonder and 
pity, as for mental and bodily afflictions ; or an affecting inci- 
dent, such as the death of a boy bridegroom (now the god 
Dulha Deo) in the midst of his own marriage procession ; * or 
on horror at terrible and lamentable deaths, as by suicide, by 
wild beasts, by murder, or by some hideous calamity. Human 
sacrifice has always been common in India as a last resort for 
appeasing divine wrath, when manifested in a strange and in- 
explicable way ; and it is suspected to be still the real motive 
of occasional mysterious murders. Chdnd Khan is a demon 
rather than a deity, but his tomb is worshipped on one bastion 
of every mud-fort in the Dekhan. The legend (without doubt 
founded on fact) is that a man thus name.d was buried alive 
under some bastion of which the building had been supernatu- 
rally thwarted until this sacrifice was made, when all hindrance 
and mysterious oppo^tion ceased at once. Some years ago 
the piers of a railway bridge under construction in Central 
India were twice washed awaj^ when nearly finished, by the 
floods ; and a rumour spread abroad among the Bheels of the 
neighbouring jungles that one of them was to be seized and 
sacrificed by the engineers who had received such manifest 
proof of mysterious opposition to their work. 

The Bunjaras, a tribe much addicted to highway robbery, 
worship a famous bandit, who probabl}’^ lived and died in some 
notorious way. Any renowned soldier would certainly be wor- 
shipped after death, if his tomb were weU known and acces- 
sible. M. Eaymond, the French commander who died at 
Hyderabad, has been there canonised after a fashion ; General 
Nicholson (who died in the storming of Delhi, 1857) was 
adored as a hero in his lifetime, in spite of his violent persecu- 
tion of his own devotees, and there are other knpwn instances 
of the commemoration of Europeans who have been feared or 

* Compare the Icgenda of Tfaamnniz, an image of his child soon taken away, 

Adonia, Ganymede, and Hylaa. Here now honoured him as a god which was 
grief at bereavement may be another then dead. ThuByincoumeof time, an 
motive. Sea ** Wisdom of Solomon/* uugodlycustom grown strong was kept 
xiv. 15 : ‘*For a lather ailieted With as a law.” 
untlmdy moumiiig^ when he hath made 
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loved. Nor do I make oat that , the origin and conception of 
theae local deities are at first connected with the Brahmanic 
doctrines bj the unlettered and onsophistieated crowd who set 
up these shrines at their own pleasure. The immediate mo- 
tive is nothing but a vague inference from great natural gifts 
or from strange fortunes to supematurail visitation, or from 
power daring life to power prolonged beyond it, though when 
a shrine beicemes popular the Brahmans take care to give its 
origin an orthodox interpretation. The saint or hero is ad- 
mitted into the upper circles of divinity, much as a successful 
soldier or millionnaire is recognised by firshionable society, 
takes a new title, and is welcomed by a judiciously liberal 
aristocracy. 

Between the class of dead men who are worshipped from 
feelings of admiration, surprise, pity, or terror, and the class of 
. deified Saints, the line which might be drawn would, I con- 
sider, make a step upward. The common usage of adoring 
the spirit of a Sati (or widow who has burnt herself on the pyre 
of her husband) at the cenotaph put up on the spot, may per- 
haps 'be taken as an intermediate link ; for she has been 
exalted both by the horror of her ending and the supreme 
merit' of her devotion.* 

. Of the numerous local gods known to have been living men, 
by far the grea^ portion derive fi:om the ordinary canonisa- 
tion of holy persdnages. This system of canonising has grown 
out of the world-wide sentiment that rigid asceticism and piety 
combined with implicit faith gradually develop a miraculous 
fisculty. The saint or hermit may have deeper motives — the 
triumph of the spirit over corrupt matter, of virtue over vanity 
and lusts, or the self-purification required of medusval magi- 
dans and mystical alchemists before they could deal with ^e 
great secrets of nature; but the popular belief is that his 
relentless austerity extorts thaumaturgio power from reluctant 

* Com^in ** AlcoaHg” And sonw one going up the winding 

MS. " Norkttbetonib of thy wife te path shall ay, * She once died tat her 
eaoonted aa a momid oMrdMthak hnahand, and ia now a Uait dtrinity 
petirfi, bat let it .be htaomd equally (rfr feevl sobtay ttirm).” 
with ^ goda^ Urt tnveQan to Wndiip. 
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gods. And of him who works miracles do they say in India, 
as in Samaria they said of Simon Magas, “This man is the 
great power of God ; ” wherefore after death (if not in life) he 
is honoored as divine indeed. Kfow the word mirtuile mast not 
be understood in oar sense of an interposition to alterunvaiying 
natural laws, for in India no such laws have been definitely 
ascertained; it means only something that passes an ordinary 
man’s understanding, authenticated and enlarged by vague and 
vulgar report. And the exhibition of marvellous devotion or 
contempt for what is valued by the world stimulates inventive 
credulity. He who does such things is sure to be credited 
with miracles, probably during his life, assuredly after his 
death. When such an one dies his body js not burnt, but 
buried; a disciple or' relative of the s^iht establishes himself 
over the tomb as steward of the mysteries and receiver of the 
temporalities ; vowstitre paid, sacrifice is made, s saint’s day 
is added to the local calendar, and the future success of the 
shrine depends upOn some ludgr hit in the way of prophecy or 
fulfilment of prayers. The number of shrines thus raised in 
Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased m the 
odour of sanctity is large, and it is constantly increasing..' 
Some of them have already attained the rank of temples, they 
are richly endowed, and collect great crowds at the yearly 
pilgrim gatherings, like the tombs of celebrated Christian 
martyrs in the Middle Ages. But although the shrines of a 
Hindu ascetic and of St. Thomas of Canterbury may have 
acquired fame among the vulgar and ignorant by precisely the 
same attribute — ^their reputation for mirtusalous efficacy— yet 
the only point of resemblance between the two cases is this 
common inference from eminent sanctity in the world to won- 
der-working power in the grave. For whereas the great 
Catholic Church never allowed the lowest English peasant to 
regard St. Thomas or St. Edmund as anything higher tl^ 
Notified intercessors, yrith a sort of delegated miraculous 
power, the Indian prophet or devotee does by the patronage of 
the Brahmans rise gradually in the hierarchy of supernatural 
beings, until his human origin fades and disappears completely 
in the base d tradition, and he takes rank as a god. We seo 
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by this example of India what the Cbnrch did for tbe medley 
of pagan tribes and communities which came within her pale 
in tbe dark ages of > anarchic credulity, before great Pan was 
quite dead. In those days, when, according to Milman,* saints 
were multiplied and deified*’ by popular suffrage, when 
« hardly less than divine power and divine will was assigned to 
them,” when the “wonder-fed and wonder-seeking worship” of 
shrines and relics actually threatened to “ supersede the wor- 
ship of God and his Son,” it may be almost surmised that 
nothing but a supreme spiritual authority saved Christianity 
from &Iling back for a time into a sort of Polytheism. 

But, in India, whatever be the original reason for venerating 
a deceased man, his upward course toward deification is the 
same. At first we have the ^ve of one whose name, birth- 
place, and parentage are weU known in the district ; if he died 
at home, his family often set up a shrine, instal themselves in 
possession, and realize a handsome income out of the offerings ; 
they become hereditary keepers of the sanctuary, if the sluine 
prospers and its virtues stand test. Or if the man wandered 
abroad, settled near some village or sacred spot, became re- 
nowned for his austerity or his afSictions, and there died, the 
neighbours think it great luck to have the tomb of a holy man 
within their borders, f and the landholders administer the 
shrine by manorial right. 1 In the course of a very few years, 
as the recollectioii' of the man’s personality becomes misty, his 
origin grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary hue, his 
birth and death were both supernatural ; in the next genera- 
tion the names of the elder gods get introduced into the story, 
and so the marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until 

* “Latin' ChiMianity,” voL vi pp. $ In Aflgbonistan, certain villagera 
18, 417. close to our frontier recently arranged 

' t A good instance will be found in to strani^e a saint who abode among 
the history of Mira Bfti, an ontheutio thorn, in order to secure his tomb 
princess of tbe Jypote house, who is within thdr lands. There is a similar 
now worahipped by a sect os their story in Southey’s ballad^ of a design 
patron sainb They say that she upon Sb Bomuald, which is s^led by 
vanished from earth fbnujpithsfrssnTe the Spanish bhroniclar a “dMenuina- 
of a reek. So did a woman in 'West cion bestial y indisoreta.” 

Berar, not many ysaia ago. 
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uotlung but a pensoual incaniation 6an account for such a 
series of prodigies. The man was an Avatar of Vishnu or 
Siva; his supreme apotheosis is now complete, and the 
Brahmans feel warranted in providing for him a niche in the 
orthodox Pu^eon. 

It is scarcely worth while to enumerate for. English readers 
the instances upon which this sketch of religious growth in 
Berar has been drawn out. This could be done only by giving 
a list of barbarous'sounding names of places and personages ; 
but the details on which I rely could be produced, if want of 
space did not prevent it, and if they were of any value beyond 
the province. Of wonder-working saints, hermits, and martyrs 
(for Mahomedan and even Christian tombs are worshipped 
occasionally by Hindus) the name is legion. There are some 
potent devotees still in the flesh who are great medicine men, 
others very recently dead who exhale power, and others whose 
name and local fame have survived, but vrith a supernatural 
tinge rapidly coming out. Above these we have obscure local 
deities who have entirely shaken off their mortal taint; while 
beyond these again are the great provincial gods. Four of 
the most popular gods in Berar, whose images and templea 
are fiunous in the Dekhan, are Kandoiba, Vittoba, Beiroba, and 
B&Uji. These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme 
Triad; yet by examining the legends of their embodiment 
and appearance upon earth we obtain fair ground for sur- 
mising that all of them must have been notable living men not 
so very long ago. 

Such is, so far as one can trust personal inquiry and observa- 
tion, the regular process of Theogony, or the generation of local 
gods, which is constantly going on before our eyes in the districts 
of Central India. We ^ve before us there the worship of dead 
kinsfolk and friends, then the particular adoration of notables 
recently departed ; then of people divinely afllicted or divinely 
gifted, of saints and heroes known to have been men ; next, 
the worship of demi-gods, and, finally, that of powerful deities 
retaining nothing human, but their names and their images. 
It is suggested tl^t all these ace links along one chain of the 
development of the same idea ; and that out of the crowd of 
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departed cfpuita whom primitive folk adore, certain individuals 
are elevated to a larger worship by notoriety in life or death. 
At this point a different sdeoting agency comes into play, that 
of Snccessful Wonder Working ; and it is by the lock of 
acquiring a first-^dass reputation for efficacious answers to 
vows that some few Miuies emerge into a still higher and more 
refined order of divinity. This is the kind of success which 
has made the fortune of some of the most popular, the richest, 
and the most widely-known gods in Berar, who do all the lead- 
ing business, and possess the confidence of the respectable 
and substantial prafessions. It should be remarked that the 
earliest start of even a first-rate god may have been exceed- 
ingly obscure; but if he or his shrine make a few good cures 
at the outset (especially among women and valuable cattle), his 
reputation goes rollmg up like a snowball One of the largest 
annual fiurs in Berar now gathers round the grave of an utterly 
insignificant hennit. It thus becomes easy to perceive how 
the source of a Ikr-flowing religion may be lost in obscurity ; 
so that in .later times, when the divinity or the sect has 
become fiuuous, no one will accept the suggestion of a slif^t 
or humble, or accidental, origin for so . great a development. 
The -scholar explains the ^t by some picturesque theory 
of mjrthical evolution; the devout believer builds up the 
traditions of some extraordinary life, full of miracles and mystic 
utterances. 

Thus successful thaumaturgy, with lapse of time sufficient to 
evaporate the lingering flavour of mortal origin, are the two 
qualifications which lead to a high status among gods. But 
interest and a good connection open out short cuts to distinc- 
tion for gods as well as for men. When the origiaal saint or 
hero belonged in the flesh to a particular tribe, caste, or pro- 
fession, in such case he may become the tutelary deity of that 
conununity, ahd b less dependent on continual proof of his 
efficacy, because the worship of him by his constituents is a 
point of honour, tradition, and esprit de corpi. On the other 
hand, a god* patronised exclusively by one trade or calling is 
liable to drop into a department, by contracting a speciality 
for the particular, needs and grievances of his congref^on. 
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Bat this is 80 fitr from being the nstaral ultimate moulji into 
which polytheism ftUs, that gods now universally venerated 
have occasionally expanded, like Diana of the Ephesians, far 
beyond the cirde of departmental practice. Comte’s view of 
the development of polytheism is that man gradually gene- 
ralised his observations of nature, grouping all the phenomena 
which resembled each other as the acts or characteristics of a 
Person; so that a duster of similar Fetiches were amalga- 
mated into one personification of the natural department to 
which they all bdonged, which thus came forth as a god with 
special attributes. « But this departmental system is only 
One side of polytheism, which in no time or country has 
been rigidly distributed into bureaux or portfolios witii one 
supreme Jupiter, likb the French Imperial Government The 
Hindus, at any rate, have a multitude of gods very high in 
estimation and with a large clientele, who preside over no 
special forces of nature, and have no exclusive province, but 
subsist Boldy upon their general reputation for good or bad 
influence Over human affiiirs. The names of these deities ore 
gradually . nojiised abroad, the drde of their local notoriety 
widens, th^ crowd at their annual holy-day increases, the offer- 
ings attract Brahmans and the leading ascetic orders, who sing 
thdr praise, proclaim their miracles, and invent for them 
orthodox pedigrees. Soon a great prince visits, and perhaps 
endows, th^ temple ; until at last the deity throws aside nil 
separate functions, and is set up firmly as an all-powerful 
manifestation of the great Creators and Balers of the Hindu 
universe. 

On the whole, therefore, there is good evidence for cou- 
duding that the extravagant and unconscionable use made 
by Brahmans of their doctrine of divine embodiment is quite 
enough to account for the creation of the greater numbei* 
of personal gods actually worshipped, without drawing upon 
any other source of polytheism. Nor are they always con- 
tent with posthumous identification of a remarkable man as 
a god. They still occasionally refuse even to admit that the 
dictation of the first mortal body was a sign that the god had 
dsparied firom among them ; and they employ that astonishing 
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device, so notorioas in India, of a perpetual snccesaion of 
incarnations. At least two persons have been living within 
the last few years in Western and Central India who are 
asserted to be the tenements or vessels which the deity, who 
originally manifested himself in some wonderful personage, has 
now chosen for his abode on earth; 'and one native official 
well known in the Bombay Presidency, in whom the signs of 
divinity had been detected, was so haihssed by an incessant 
following of devout folk that he became unable to do his 
business. This is, however, an inordinate use of the mystery. 
Its main enployment is to keep up the prestige and privileges 
of the classical deities, by declaring all wonderful and famous 
personages to be embodiments of them ; and thus have many 
great prophets and moral teachers been identified and absorbed, 
except those who actually attacked Brahmanism. One of the 
most numerous sects in Berar, and throughout the Dekhan, 
is that of the Linghyeta ; they wear constantly the Linga, as 
Siva’s emblem, and their founder was one Chamba Beuapa, 
evidently a great man in his day, who preached high morality, 
though probably tinged with mysticism. He is now commonly 
recognised to have been on incarnation of Siva, and his fol* 
lowers are merely a peculiar section of Siva-worshippers. The 
other lea'ding sect among the trading classes of the Dekhan is 
that of the Jains, who adore certain deified saints that have 
travei'sed a series bf^netempsychoses. But the Jains deny 
the Vedas, and are distinctly, though not exclusively, heretical ; 
so their saints have never been exalted or absorbed into the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

Then we have in Berar an anomalous sect, called the Mah' 
bJims, port of whom are laymen, and the rest live by strict 
lode as wandering fiiars and nuns, clothed in black. Their 
teaching is quite anti-Brahmanical, and the consequence 
is that their founder, one Krishna, is declared by the 
orthodox to have been a Brahman who disgraced himself by 
a terrible mesalliance, not by any means an incarnation of the 
god Krishna, as his more enthusiastic and less exclusive 
votaries say. This real Krishna must have been a person of 
some mark; one of those true religious reformers who have 
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arisen* from time to time in India out of the humblest classes, 
and have caused great spiritualistic revivals.* , Men of this 
temperament have constantlv come forth in India, who, by 
their active intellectual originality, joined to a spiritual kind 
of life, have stirred up great movements and aspirations in 
Hinduism, and have founded sects that endure to this day ; 
but it has almost invariably happened that the later followers 
of such a teacher have undone his work of moral reform. 
They have fallen baOk upon evidences of miraculous birth, 
upon signs and wonders, and a superhuman translation from 
the world; so that gradually the founders history becomes 
prodigious and extra-natural, until his real doctrines shrink 
into mystical secrets known only to the initiated disciples, 
while the vulgar turn the iconoclast into a new idol. 

But this line of disquisition would bring us out upon that 
other vast field of religious ideas in India which have for their 
base, not religion, but morality; and for their object, not pro- 
pitiation of the unseen powers, but an ethical reformation. Upon 
that ground it is not possible here to enter, as in this essay I 
am only attempting to draw an outline of the external popular 
sup^stitions, and hazarding some conjectures as to the way in 
which this prodigious panorama of divine things and persons, 
the outward and visible manifestations of pantheism, has been 
constructed. Nowhere but in India can we now survey with our 
eyes an indigenous polytheism in full growth, flourishing like 
a secular green bay-tree among a people of ancient culture ; 
and the spectacle may be thought to present many interesting 
features and analogies. It would seem as if the old order had 
been continually, though slowly, changing, giving place to new 
— as if the manifold deities from below had always been pressing 
upon the earlier divinities, until, like Saturn and Hyperion, 
they were more or less superseded. The classic personifications 
of the elements, and of their grand operations, ore not now 
much in vogue as gods of the people. Even the Supreme 
Triad of Hindu allegory, which represent the almighty powers 


* Compm the life and doetrinea of deaner ; Eabir, Hahomedan weiwcr ; 
Bhm Dha% tiie tanner ; DSda, cotton- Tnka Bam, fanner ; Nam Deo, tailor. 
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of creation, preservation, and destruction, haye long* ceased 
to preside actively over any such corresponding distribution 
functions. The direct or primary worship of tliese thcee 
divinities, specially of Brahma, the Creator (whose occupa- 
tion has, obviously, more or less ^one), is comparatively rare; 
and if it be true that in these outlying districts their onginal 
names have gone mostly out of ritual use, &e reason may be 
that the original types have been melted down and divided 
piecemeal among a variety of emanations and embodiments, 
and that the highest offices of universal administration have 
thus been put into commission. Perhaps the gods who have 
suffered least from the wear and tear, during centuries of 
religious caprice, and who have longest held their ancient 
forms and places in the front rank of popular imagination, 
are the gods of heroic legend. The reason may be that the 
original kings and warriors out of whom these divinities have 
developed were especially powerful and frmous in their time, 
and therefore cast a broader and stronger personal shadow 
upon tradition than the ordinary saint, prophet, or anchorite. 
They have also this peculiar advantage — that poetry has, of 
course, been a powerful agent in India (as in ancient Europe) 
for devekping heroes into d^ni-gods, for spreading the ffime 
of their deeds as gods, and for defining their attributes. 

But although polytheism still prevails and multiplies through- 
out the land, and altho«i(ffi the Brahmanic system, deep rooted, 
and wide-spreading, shows no signs of vital decay, one may 
nevertheless venture to anticipate that the end of simple 
paganism is not fiur distant in India. The beliefs of the 
multitude are the reflections of their social and political 
history through many generations. Now that the Hindus 
have been rescued by the English out of a chronic state of 
anarchy, insecurity, lawlessness, and precarious exposure to 
the caprice of despots, th^ will surely introduce, at least, 
some ideas j>f rule, organised purpose, and moral law, into 
their popular conceptions of the ways of their gods towards 
men. It'seems certain, at. any rate, that wi^- experience, 
neatmr and more frequent intercourse with the outer worid, and 
the general education of modem life, must soon raise even the 
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inasses above the mental level that can credit contemporaijr 
miracles and incarnations, however they may still hold by the 
prodigies of elder tradition. And this will be enough to sever 
the tap-root of a religion which now, like the banyan-tree 
which it venerates, strikes fresh root from every branch, 
discovers a new god upder every mystery and wonder. More- 
over, the evidences of an incipient taming away from gross 
idolatry and a religion of the senses are already to be seen 
high and low, in the popularity among the wandering ab- 
original tribes of certain spiritual teachers, in the spread 
among the middle classes of certain mystical opinions and 
of much floating scepticism, and in the perceptible proclivity 
toward the faith of Islam occasionally exhibited by some of 
the independent Hindu chiefs. 



CHAPTEB II. 

ON TIIE OKIOIN OF DIVINE MYTHS IN INDIA. 

Grote’s conclusioti, in the History of Greece, regarding myths — ^Remarks upon his 
aigument — Compni'ative observation of heroic and religious myths of India 
may throw some light on the general subject of growth of mytlis — Leading 
authorities on mythology ascribe myths too largely to personlhcatioas of 
natural phenomena — Suggestion that the thtory of Euemerus has been too 
entirely condemned, and that in India the deification of humanity is one main 
murce of divine legends and of theogonies — The process of the generation 
and development of gods can be witnessed in India — Mythology develops 
into polytheism out cf the mystery of death, out of wonder at the deeds, 
sufferings, and saintly character of remarkable men — ^The Heaven thus 
created is a mflection of the earth below, and religion rests upon the analogy of 
nature — Spiritual ascetics absorbed into materialistic divinities-^ General con- 
clusion as to the vai-ious sources of the deities, tlieir legends, and attributes. 

Grote, in the first volume of his History of Greece, dis- 
cusses in full the nature of myths, and he determines that 
the mythical narrative of Europe is a special product of the 
imagination and feeling, radically distinct both from history 
and philosophy. He refuses altogether to treat the myths as 
containing any evidence upon matters of fact. He does not 
deny, indeed he affinns, that myths may often embody real 
facts and tlie names of real persons ; but his position is that 
we have no test whereby to distinguish fact from fiction in any 
paiiicular myth of which corroborative evidence is not forth- 
coming, so that we must treat all as matter appropriate only 
for subjective liistoiy.” 

Looking to the arguments used in support of this sentence 
on the myths, one may question whether the historian has not 
been too exacting in his demands for corroboration, and too. 
peremptory in discarding all reliance uj on internal evidence 
and analogies, when he thus condemns indiscriminately all 
stories which are not specifically propped up by eatternal 
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p^fii. For Gxote imtintpina that a narrative of credible 
incidents raises of itself no more presumption (in default of 
positive testimony) that the incidents occurred, than does a 
composition of Defoe : he says that it is plausible fiction and 
nothing more.* He considers even the highest measure of in* 
trinsic probability to be of itself insufficient to justify one's 
believing that any of the facts related really occurred ; it can only 
make one admit that they may perhaps have occurred. An asser- 
tion may be made, he observes, of a thing entirely probable, 
which yet no one need credit, as if a man should assert that 
rain fell in Massachusetts on the day of the battle of Platiea. 
Here Grote seems to be a little hard on tlie mj’ths. For, first, 
it is vei*y difficult to distinguish between plausible fiction (of 
the kind, for example, to wliich Defoe’s History of the Plague 
belongs) and genuine history, in dealing with the records come 
down from ancient and unci'iticol ages ; since extrinsic evidence 
thus preserved and transmitted is as likely to be plausible 
fiction as any other credible narrative, and we have very scanty 
means of actually sifting or testmg any endence whatever ns 
to particular events or persons. If we may only receive ns 
credible those ancient nanutives which could not possibly turn 
out to be veiy plausible fiction, we shall be hard pushed for 
the trustworthy authentication of much early history, religious 
and secular. Secondty, the example of the supposed assertion 
as to simultaneous rainfall at Plateea and in Massachusetts is 
hardly fair. A man’s assertion of an isolated fact of which he 
could not possibly have any positive knowledge, either directly 
or by hearsay, is a very different thing from affirming credible 
facts which might reasonably, and according to the known 
habits of the people who relate the facts, have been handed 
down by tradition from the persons who witnessed them to 
those who related them. And, lastly, I venture to think that 
Grote’s purely sceptical attitude ignores a great deal of 
collateral evidence in favour of myths being ordinanly formed 
round a nucleus of facts, any other formation being excep- 
tional. At any rate, if one xnay rely upon comparative ob- 
servation of the growth of myths in various parts of a counti'y 
* History of Greece, Clwpter ZVl., page 418, small editioii. 
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in which they spring up like mushrooms, a vexy great number 
of the myths of Indian polytheism and hero worship liaTe grown 
straight up from a fact at their roots. 

However, Grote did not deny that myths, taken in a mass^ 
contain real matter of fact ; he only said that in any particular 
myth you cannot distinguish fact from fiction, so he rejects 
them all as useless for the purpose of history. He would 
probably have admitted Defoe’s History of the Plague to be 
some kind of evidence that a plague did break out somewhere 
at some time; he would not have attempted to explain the 
whole story as some travesty of early imaginations. Whereas 
some of the comparative mythologists would remove all foun- 
dation in fact whatsoever from the figures and incidents of 
early Aryan mjiihs, especially of divine myths. The whole 
province of myths has been occupied and annexed under the 
standard of philolog}'. And of all myths the divine myth is 
universally taken to be most demonstratively a baseless fabric, 
to be founded on a class of facts utterly different from those 
which it purports to relate. The highest authorities in com- 
parative mythology appear to trace almost the whole of this 
class of figures and narratives into personifications of the 
worship of inanimate Nature. Professor Max MfiUer, in his 
essay on Comparative Mythology, wrote * — 

If we want to know whither the human mind, thira^ endowed with the 
natural consciousness of ^dirine power, is driven necessarily and inevitably by 
the irresistible foi-ce of language as applied to supernatural and abstract ideas, we 
must read the Veda ; and if we want to tell (he Hindtte what they are wartklpping 
.-.-mare mmea of natural phenomena, gradvally obaemtd, yereonified and deijied^^ 
we must make them read the Veda. It was a mistake of the early Fathers to treat 
the heathen gods as demons or evU spirits, and we must take care not to commit 
the same error urith regard to the Hindu ^s. Their gode have no more right to 
any nMantive existence than JBos or Hemera, than Jfyx, or Apati. They are 
madEs without an actor—- the creation of man^ not his creators ; they are nomisiu 
not nnmina— names without being, not beings without names.'* 

And in another essay on the Manual of Mythology, Hr. Cox 
receives the veiy lenient warning that we ought to be prepared 
even in tlie legends of Hercules or Theseus ** to find some 
grains of local history on which the sharpest tools of com- 

* ** Chips from a German W’crkahop,” article Comparative Mythology. {Italieg 
mine.) 
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paratire mj’thology must bend or break.” It does not 
always follow," Professor Max Muller observes, “ that heroes 
of old who performed what may be called solar myths are 
therefore nothing but myths.” Nevertheless “the general 
agreement which has of late years been arrived at by most 
students of mythology, that all mj'thological explanations 
must rest on a sound etymological basis,”* has been so entirely 
accepted and made so comprehensive by writers of the books on 
this subject which are most widely read, that it seems likely to 
obliterate all other explanations from the popular mind. This 
is especially the case as to divine myths, which contain so 
much that is obviously incredible that people are the easier 
convinced that all these stories are imaging from hrst to last, 
and the figures in them mere phantoms of sun and mist. 
Even Grote, who did not commit himself to the theory of 
solar mj’ths, uses the fact of the existence of divine myths as 
undeniable proof that myths need have no basis in &ct, but 
may be pure creations of the mythopceic faculty. For, at any 
rate, he argues (in opposition to those who affirmed the 
mythopceic faculty to be never creative) the divine legend is 
often purely imaginative, not merely in Greece, but in other 
countries dso. ^hese legends, he considers, derive their 
origin “not from special &cts misreported and exaggerated, 
but from pious feelings pervading the society and translated 
into narrative by forward and imaginative minds .... 
legends in which the genera^g sentiment is conspicuously 
discernible, providing its own matter as well as its own form." f 
To suppose,” Grote adds in a note to another passage, “ that 
these religions legends are mere exaggerations of some basis of 
actual fact — ^that the gods of polytheism were merely diviiiized 
men with qualities distorted or feigned — ^would be to embrace 
in substance the theory of Enemerus.” I Now to embrace 
Euemerism is also an unpardonable here^ against compara- 
tive mythology. 

But while it would be undoubtedly a grievous error to em- 

* "Cbips ftom a Oeimtn Work* t Hittoiy of Gtetee, Cbapter XTI., 

aote to page 394. 

t Hittoiy of Otaece, duster XYL 
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brace the theory of Eaemeros as a “ Key to all Mythologies,” 
on the other hand I ventare to suggest that it cannot be left 
out altogether as an exploded notion ” astonishing in writers 
who hare made themselves in any degree acquainted with the 
results of comparative grammar.”* If one may be permitted 
to offer an opinion formed upon some extensive observation of 
the working of the mj’thopceic faculty in India — ^perhaps the 
only ancient country which still keeps alive' a true polytheism 
of the first order — ^I should say that in constructing the scieiice 
of religion we might do worse than make room for the theory 
of Euemenis. In the details of his treatment of the myths 
his method of rejecting all that was to his mind impossible 
or Incredible, and piecing together out of the residuum 
a plausible version of the story, seems indefensible. But 
Euemerus is said to have been an Asiatic traveller ; and if we 
may judge from what goes on before oirr eyes in Asia now, 
there is a great deal to say for his main theory which ” repre- 
sented both gods and heroes as having been mere earth-born 
men, though superior to the ordinary level in respect of force 
and capacity, and deified or heroified after death as a recom- 
pense for services or striking exploits.” Indeed, this quotation 
firom Grote describes very nearly the conclusions that would be 
drawn from looking narrowly at the process of the generation 
of gods in India at the present day ; and if there be ground 
for supposing thaVtiris process has bqen going on more or less 
in India for thousands of years, the effect is worth considering. 
It is probable that the loose presumptuous way in which 
Euemerus applied his method has brought his theory into 
unmerited disrepute, and has thus tiirown it too much into 
the background now-a-days. His mistake lay in treating his 
theory as a master-key which would disclose the inside of all 
mythologies, though this is a mistake rarely avoided by anyone 
with a theory on the same subject, for the latest writers appear 
very intoleiwnt of any rival theory in any comer of the same 
field, and are not satisfied rmtil they have hunted it clear off 
the gi’ound ; so that even the best and soundest of modem 


* Mythology of the Aryea Nation^ 171. 
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theories suffer in this way by overstraining. For example, this 
theory of Enemerus is, I believe, rejected altogether by the 
more thoron^-going comparative mythologists. The view 
maintained in the Mythology of Aryan Nations as to the origin 
and conrse of divine myths, stated briefly, appears to be t^t 
primitive Aryans began with personifying the great processes 
of Nature, went on to deify in the image of man the imper- 
sonated phenomena, and to distiibute their attribntes ; then 
made the gods actors in legends which accepted in real earnest 
and converted into earthly incidents such metaphors as of li^t 
striving with darkness, and the like ; and, fiiudly, settled their 
full-blown gods and demi-gods down upon earth with local 
habitations, names, and human biographies. Now the Euemer- 
istio theory would, ppeaking roughly, invert this order of 
development and begin at the other end, tracing the local hero 
of real life through different stages up to the great deity who 
wields the forces of Nature. And the main objection to either 
system seems to be that its author insists upon an exclusive 
monopoly of the whole province of myths ; that it leaves no 
room for the other; that because it does explain a part ‘of 
mythology it has been applied to the whole ; that it endeavours 
to explain not only mythology in one phase or at one period, 
but the whole general course of its evolution into actual 
polytheism. Upon this subject the comparative method and 
philology have thrown a flood of li|^t ; nevertheless the high 
authorities who appear to assign to ^e whole fiimily of divine 
Aryan myths their birth-place in the. personifications of inani- 
mate Nature may be unaware of the quantity and wei^t of 
evidence that an Euemerist could even in these days produce 
on his side. They seem to exclude too absolutely ffrom their 
surv^ of the main springs of mythology and^ religion that 
copious and deep flowing foundation of belief, the direct 
deification of humanity; the fact that men are incessantly 
converting other men into gods, or embodiments of gods, or 
emanations from the Divine Spirit, all oyer Asia, and that out 
of the deified man is visibly spun the whole myth which 
envdops him as a silk-worm in its cocoon. This very remark- 
able operation of human credulity is little mentioned by 
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mytihologists, and yet to omit cm%M account of it, or to treat 
it as merely the kst stage of a personified Nstnre worship, 
appears to involve risk of a wide misunderstanding of the 
whole birth and growth of primitive belief. Moreover, this 
miscalculation at the starting point would he likely to lead us 
astray further on, so that we might miss the structural connec* 
tion between early incoherent forms of religion and those 
which are later and more concentrated. It should be remem> 
bered that all the great Asiatic religions which have lifted the 
w<nld up out of polytheism derive straight firom remarkable 
personages ; that the authentic history of all such personages 
has invariably become surrounded by every kind of subsequent 
legend, and discoloured by the refracting lights of popular 
imagination, whereby the sifting out of the real facts has 
become very difficult. It is also to be bomein mind that there 
prevails a constant tendency to question and explain away the 
historic humanity and substantial individuality of persons 
recognised as being of divine character or origin. Sakya 
Muni, the founder of Buddhism, has been disguised by Ae 
Brahmans as a great Avat&r or embodiment of Vishnu — the 
younger Bumouf actually interprets Christianify, on etymo* 
logic grounds, to be a Fire worship ; [just as Kfipila, the re- 
puted founder of the Sankllya philosophy among the Hindus, 
is affirmed by learned Hindu commentators to have been an 
incarnation of because one of the meanings of his name 
is Fire], and the speculations of Strauss are well known. 

Before, therefore, we undertake to tell the Hindu what he is 
worshipping, and to assure him that hb gods . are mere names 
of natural phenomena, I think we ara bound to consider them 
in the actual field of observation, bow they grow. We slull 
at least find a good deal of evidence to be collected in favour of 
Euemerism in Indb itself. For there it b certain that the 
popular polythebm of the present day b constantly growing up 
and developing out of the worship of holy or famous men who 
have actuidly exbted. The universal and incessant practice 
throughout Indb (and one may say throu^out Eastmm Asb) 
of deifying remarkable i>ersonages, will account for the origin 
of almost all divine anthropomorphic narratives and for many 
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of the gods now in vogue, and it certainly seems to warrant ns 
in allowing for a much larger proportion of authentic &ct than 
is usually admitted in compounding a theory as to their 
ning and evolution. In a former chapter some attempt was 
made to describe the process of turning men into divinities, by 
which saints and heroes are gradually promoted until they 
reach the highest and mistiest summits of godship ; and subse* 
quent enlargement of observation in different provinces of 
India has created a deep impression that in Europe there is 
now no adequate conception of the extent to which and the 
force with which this intense and habitual working of the 
primitive mind toward deification must have affected the 
beginning of religions. In this stage of belief the people 
construct for themselves Jacob’s ladders between earth and 
heaven; the men are seen ascending until they become gods ; 
they then descend again as embodiments of the divinities ; 
insomuch that it may be almost doubted whether any god, 
except the Yedic divinities and other obvious Nature gods, 
comes down the ladder who had not originally gone up as a 
num, and an authentic man. The ascent of the elder Hindu 
deities is shrouded in the haze of past times ; but several of the 
most eminent (Siva and Ki'ishna for instance) are still vulgarly 
reported to have been men; and there are instances in plenty 
of men who have actually started up the ladder by consent and 
testimony of the whole neighbourhood, and have re>appeared 
as acknowledged divinities. To quote examples would be only 
to ^ve a list of provincial deities, .more or less obscure; but 
one might safely say that a great number of verifiable men aare 
now worshipped as gods in various parts of India, and the 
number is constantly added to. The Indians worship every- 
thing created, but above all things men and wopien ; and any- 
one can notice that nothing impresses the primitive or the 
uncultivated mind like human personality or character. 
Nature worship itself, in its most striking form, is only 
maintained among the crowd by anthropomorphism, while the 
actuality and qrmpsthetic attraction of a real known person 
gives him the immense advantage of local popularity. And 
this intense impression left by human personality is seen to be 
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stronger as scmtiny descends into the lower stages of super* 
atition. The aborigmal tribes are completely under its 
dominion; they cannot shake it off at all, and are haunted by 
thdi; mcapacity to get rid of powerful masters in life or death. 
If they attribute storms or sunsets to a sort of personified 
agency they are sure to attribute it to the agency of some real 
man whom they or their fathers have known. The process of 
Brahmanizing which these tribes are undergmng in India of 
course greatly increases the supply of gods from the Euemor* 
istic source ; for as these poor non>Aryans, innocent of the 
abstracting faculty, do actually worship men, so the homely 
jungle hero comes eventually to get brevet rank among regular 
divinities, whenever his tribe is promoted into Hinduism. 

The upper class of Brahmans are prone to deny the 
exutence of this process, and to prefer that the proselytizing 
which goes on should be understood as involuntary on their 
part and merely superficial; they would be willing to keep 
their Olympus classic, and above the heads of these low«bom 
intruders. But the local Brahman has to live, and is not 
troubled by any such fine scruples, so he initiates the rude 
Gond and Mina (non*Aiyans of the junj^e) as first as they 
come to him for spiritual advice, sets them up with a few 
dbcent caste prejudices and gives to their rou|^ unfinished 
superstitions some Brahmtanic shsire and varnish. This is 
vexatious to the l^ned Yedantist of the towns, but the same 
thing goes on everywhere ; for a lofty and refined orthodoxy 
will not attract ignorant outsiders, nor will it keep the mass of 
a people within a common outline of belief. And so the hi^ 
and mif^ty deities of Brahmanism would never draw the non- 
Aryan, if he were not invited to bring with him his fetish, his 
hero or Obi man, his were-wolf and his vampizes, all to 
be dressed up and interpreted into orthodox emanations. In 
one part of Bajputfoia the Minas (an aborifpnal tribe) used to 
won^p the pig. When they took a turn toward Islam, they 
changed their pig into a Saint called Father Adam, and 
worshipped him as such; when the Brahmans got a turn at 
them, the pig became identified as the funous Boar Ava^ 
of Vishnu. 
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Wbile these things are going on before one's eyes, insomncli 
that any striking personage appears tolerably sore of dinne 
honours and a mixaoulous biography after death, it is difficult 
not to allot the first place among the different methods of 
manu&ctnring gods to this process. Without doubt the Yedic 
deities and a good many others which prevail in India hare 
been produced by finer and more intelligent handicraft ; but for 
a rough propitiatory worship, adapted to everyday popular 
needs and uses, the quantity and quality of the deified men 
appear to satisfy a large demand and to give them an immense 
circulation. It should be remarked, however, that the descrip- 
tion of Hinduism given in this chapter applies throughout to 
the worship of the mass of the population of India, which is 
mainly rural ; and that the difference between the worship of 
the countiy and of the towns is vely considerable whenever 
polytheism extends over a wide area, and is not under the 
infiuence of cities as orthodox centres. Probably some such 
distinction as is implied by the woril pagan has always existed 
to some degree in Lidia. 

In short, though no one would deny the strong infiuence of 
Natm'e worship upon primitive religions, yet the part played 
by inanimate phenomena must not be overrated. Early supeiv 
stitions derive much from the heavens above, from the sky, the 
storms, the seasons, and from light and darkness. The great 
Nature gods still reign in India, if they do not govern ; and 
their influence is felt over a wide range of legend and liturgy. 
But all the vitalify and the concrete impressive figures whi^ 
stand forth in the front rank of a popular Asiatic religion 
appear to come direct out of humanity below, out of the 
earth, as the scene of the • exploits, sufferings, and pas- 
sions of mankind, which are above all things of absorbing 
interest to man. That the two sources of mythology meet 
and are blended, there can be no doubt ; the Nature god 
sometimes condenses into a mqn and is precipitated upon earth; 
the hero or saint often refines and evaporates into a deity up 
in the ifides. And thus it may, perhaps, be said that a poly- 
theistic religion forms itsUf idtw the manner of a watenqiont, 
which to the looker on appears to be by the dipping down of 
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the clouds from the skj, and the uprising of the waters which 
cover the earth, whereby is created a continuous column which 
may seem to lead up from earth to heaven, or down from heaven 
to earth, according to tlte fancy of the wondering spectator. 
The bowing down of the douds toward the earth may illustrate 
the human personification of the great mysteries of the elements 
of the inanimate forces as seen in the changes of the sky ; the 
uplifting of the sea water toward heaven above is the elevation 
to divinity of the incidents of human life, far sounding actions, 
w'ondeiful adventures, pathetic striving, and the like. Where 
the waters of the earth end and those of the sky begin, one can 
tell precisely neither in the water>spout nor in the religion, 
after it has formed ; the precise point of contact disappears, and 
one can only guess by watching the process of formation upon 
other occasions. But whereas many persons appear to hold 
that this cdumn which holds up the heaven of a primitive poly* 
theism is almost entirely let down from the sky, tiie lesson of 
Indian observation is that it rises much more directly from the 
earth, that man is mainly the base as well as the capital. 

That the theory of Euemerus applies more extensively to 
modem Asiatic polytheism than it did to the polytheism of 
andent Europe, may well be time. It may be that Nature 
worship, conscious or unconscious, prevails more lai^ely in one 
stage than in another of popular religion ; and that the Indians 
have passed out of that stage ; that the old personifications have 
been' superseded and have retired into the backgi'ound. Indeed 
there is such a crush and jumble of new gods constantly push- 
ing themselves forward up the Jacob’s ladder in India that 
without fresh blood no old established deity could long main- 
tain predominance. New and improved miraculous mochineiy 
is constantly introduced, and the complex and changing nature 
of human wants and grievances requires a popular god to keep 
abreast with' the times. Such a thing for instance as vaccina- 
tion needs .in these days to be accounted for ; and the 
question is whether such new wonders are to be accepted 
and absorbed or denounced. Fresh blood may be obtained by 
the simple expedient a new embodiment of the old fifishioned 
divinity if the competitor is a new and remarkable personage. 
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or by a new attribate if it is a physical discovery. In 
this manner the elder gods may well ^ve been driven back 
into the sky by the swarm of ea^-bom deifications. But the 
leading gods of ancient Greece and Borne seem to have always 
been more obvious personifications of inanimate Nature than 
has for many centuries been the case in the popular liturgy of 
India. Coote’s theory of the evolution of polytheism by the 
grouping of physical phenomena into a persoiu^e (which is in 
effect identical with the theory of the evolution of all divine 
myths from Nature worship) appears mainly drawn from classic 
polytheism, whereii] the great heads of naturd departments 
were universally known and adored, more or less consdously. 
These are the deities with which Euemerism has nothing to do, 
and which Euemerus should not have tried to explain away into 
men, for he did not understand their constitution and made 
altogether a wrong diagnosis. As to these, so far as one can 
understand their position in India, it would appear that the 
departmental god, immediate or derived, occupies no very for- 
ward place in modem Braluuanic polytheism. Without doubt 
the Yedic personifications are still held in high reverence, and 
the system a^ees with classic polytheism in deifying a few of 
the more ufipoitant vital functions, which are, however, still 
represented by unmistakable concrete symbolism, very difforent 
from such delicate personifications os Aphrodite or Lucina. 
And natui'al phenomena are still largely worshipped in concrete, 
as the Sun or Fire. But it may be affirmed that the vast 
minority of the deities really in vogue are magnified non-natural 
men, without any defined speciality, who subsist and fiourish 
by absorbing and taking credit for, not the powers of nature, 
but the devout or heroic exploits of men.* And this difference, 
if it exists, between the constitution of Asiatic and of classic 
polytheism may, perhaps be explained by sarong that the more 

* They also dnw loigely upon the Tiiice. To those who live in a country 
dangerous chaiactoristics of animals ; where the people are oonyinced that 
butthis is abxandk of the subject which Tricked pet^le and witdies oonMantly 
is not here touched, though here also take the form of wild beasts^' the ex- 
comparative mythology seems to have planation of Lykanthropy by a oroifh- 
made an aibitraiy and somewhat un- non between Leukos and Lukos seems 
justifiable aimexatiQn of the whole pro- superfiuous and very far fetdied. 
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imaginotiTe and incomparalbly more esihetio Gredcliad reached 
a later stage of polyth^sm, in nrhich people are satisfied vitli 
I>er8onifying movements of Nature, that his sjmmetricfd and 
poetic taste led him to group the attributes of the sea, for in- 
stance, artistically imder one name, and actually to adore his 
beautiful creation. Whereas the Hindu, grotesque and irre- 
gular in his conceptions, more gross in his sensuous ideas, but 
at the same time more profoundly spiritual, more oppressed by 
the mystery of life and death, requires something closer to 
human symimthies for his vrorship. Between a bad climate 
and worse governments he has usually had a hard and precarious 
lot iqion earth ; he would demur from his own eiqierience to 
the' sentiment that kings and priests can make or cure but a 
small portion of the ills which man endures; on the contrary, 
he would assert the exact contrary, taking the priests to be 
agents of the gods, and taking, as he does, many of the gods 
as representing merely another phase of the powerful men who 
do what they choose with him on ear-tli. These personages, 
whetiter in the visible or invisible world, are a great burden to 
hM- weariful existence, and are the chief causes of his anxiety 
to escape from it; he by no means looks forward to meet- 
ing them in some future world and singing' their praise; 
what the Hindu desires is to escape from them altogether 
and to attain either absorption or extinction. He canon- 
izes or dmfies hi8^dis^gni8hed men, not always by way of 
distributing orders of merit oi titles for past services, but often 
because he readly thinks they were and ate the embodiments of 
power and could still do him a mischief. And the extraordi- 
nary difficulty which the Hindu finds in conceiving a way of 
escape out of his own personal existence is only one proof of 
the very sfrong impression made upon him by individual per- 
sonality and character. He will not realize the dismissal to 
shades below of a hero, nor will he leave him drinking nectar 
with a purple mouth up above, only to re-appear when called 
in to scdve knots worthy of-a god. His fiivonrite doctrines of 
transmigration and incarnation bring the individual constantly 
.back iq^ earth in the flesli. Thus he constanily turns his 
men into gods, and his gods back into men; he discovers a 
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living man in whom the god actually residea, or he bnilda a 
temple to a god vrith an autlientic human biography, in either 
case irith equal confidence; All this may rest upon pantheism, 
or the belief that the primal energy is the same everywhere in 
a storm, a cow, a man, or a god. But it none the less follows 
that this divine energy is most directly concerned with humanity 
when it is inn into the mould of a human creature. Borgias 
and Catilines are, in India, more imjwrtant and impressive 
representatives of heaven’s design than even storms and earthr 
quakes ; and, therefore, for one personification of storms and 
earthquakes, the Hindu deifies a hundred Borgias or successful 
Catilines. These consideintions may be allowed to support 
an argument that the working divinities of Hinduism are much 
more largely supplied by tlie deification of authentic men than 
may ever have been the case in classic Em'ope, and conse- 
quently tliat the. theory of Euemerus affords a good explana- 
tion of the origin of a great part of Asiatic polytheism. 

It is worth remarking that Buckle, in comparing the Hindu 
and Greek religi<His, lays stress upon a view of their respective 
characteristics which is almost exactly contrary to that which 
has hei'e been suggested. He is illustrating the influence of 
physical laws on religion; and in this place his errors on 
matters of fact are so great as to inspii'e grave mistrust of the 
process of searching a library for facts to suit a comprehensive 
theory, “According to tiie principles already laid down,” 
says Buckle, the deification of mortals “ could not be expected 
in a tropical civilization, where the aspects of Nature filled 
man with a constant sense of his own incapacity. It is, there- 
fore, natoral that it should form no part of the ancient Indian 
religion; “ and he then quotes Colebrooke, who said that the 
worship of deified men is no part of the Vedic system, as if the 
remark applied to Indian religion generally ; while he goes on 
to point out that in Greece ^e deification of mortals was a 
recognized part of the national religion at a very early period. 
But idiot Colebrooke really said was that the worship of deified 
heroes is a later ^Ipise, not to be found in the Yedas ; thoui^ 
the heroes themselves, not yet deified, are therein mentioned 
oeeaaioaallj. Buckle had evidently never heard of that very 
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remarkable and still flonrislung ofFishoot of Buddhism, the Jaina 
faith, which is nothing else but the worship of deified men ; 
and when we consider that the deification of men is muTersally 
oharacteristic of the cults of all the wild non-Aryan tribes in 
India, we see how completely Buckle’s theory, t^t this deifi- 
cation implies a superior respect for human powers, breaks 
down under accurate observation. The bloodiest and most 
degrading superstition in all India, that of the Khonds, is 
satmated with the idea that men become gods, and the worship 
of the dead, which is embryonic polytheism, u an almost 
universal characteristic of ^e earliest superstitions in all 
countries. 

And thus, to resume the com-se of our subject, mythology de- 
velops into polytheism very largely out of the primitive habit of 
astonishment at the deeds and sufferings of real men, out of the 
tragedy of life, the mystery of death, and the tmiversal attraction 
exercised over man by superior men. The elemental personifica- 
tions exist, but they retain no monopoly of attributes, for a large 
proportion of every wonderful event or appearance is claimed 
for the local hero ; whether it be storm, earthquake, or cholera, 
it is just as likely to be attributed to some notorious person 
living or just dead, as to an established god, or to one of the 
primal deities who are constantly re-appearing in the Avatars 
or embodiments of famous gods or heroes. Later on in the 
apotheosis come thosstories of monstrous and fantastic mira- 
des, which are mainly nothing more than fictions invented for 
advertising a deity and attracting attention, like a huge picto- 
rial programme of a circus stuck up in a country village. These 
amazing excrescences ciwote no proper prejudice at all against tho 
actuality of their hero, for no hero ever appeared in Asia who was 
not at once daubed over with a thick coating of the marvellons, 
which may be in some cases, however, mere conventional exag- 
geration, mainly intended to amuse and attract. No one is 
seriously taken in by the magnificent coloured i>ainting of the 
circus performer driving twenty horses abreast ; it only means 
that anyone who goes within the booth will find that something 
rather novel and curious is really performed. And the end of 
this deification is that a magnified non-natural man is deposited 
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in Olympus vrith a large credit to liis account for whatever has 
been latterly going on in his neighbourhood upon earth, and 
an accumulated capital stock of miracles which are sometimes 
pure delusions but often facts grievously distorted. Then in 
latter days when the atmosphere of belief has changed, and 
when public opinion is become clarified on such matters, 
people are astounded at finding a deity with such a history 
quietly seated up aloft, and they try to evaporate him or to 
explain hiin away with all possible ingenuity. Hence a variety 
of metaphors and mystifications employed paiiicularly by the 
more cultivated and intellectual polytheists ; but it is very rare 
to find anyone of the superior classes who will acknowledge 
that the god is simply the natural outgrowth of the deifying 
process going on around them. They will say of a man that 
he is the embodiment of a god : they encourage the people to 
turn men into gods, and they are reluctant to allow that their 
gods are men. The moralists are puzzled by the apparent want 
of moral purpose or ethical decency about the god, forgetting 
ihat they who fashioned him went upon the analogy of their own 
experience and of the hourly processes of nature, and that the 
god was never intended to be a model, ora reforming ruler and 
teacher of mankind, only a distorted image of some passages in 
human existence. And, lastly, in order to get rid of the intense 
anthropoihorphism of polytheism, philosopher's expound that 
it is necessary to the laws and processes of the human mind, 
that it is absolutely indispensable in order to make certain 
transcendental ideas conceivable to the faculties. But, in fact, 
man usually obtains the human figures for his heaven by a 
very much more material operation, by taking rough casts, as 
one might say, of famous personages in the flesh, and subse- 
quently modelling and re-modelling the plastic shape to suit 
his fancy or his moral sense. Of course it does not logically 
follow ^t because every real hero and saint is divinized, 
therefore every divine personage was once a real hero or saint, 
and the point contended for in this chapter is only that com- 
parative observation establishes a strong presumption in 
favour of some such inference,, where no other explanation is 
nuanifest. 
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From this point of view, therefore, the professors of the 
science of religion who maintain that divine mythology 
was originally formed in the sky .out of Nature worship, where 
it gradually condensed and was precipitated m the shapes of 
polytheism, may be perhaps said to have omitted due attention 
to the antecedent process of evaporation upward. The cloud 
litnd is first filled by emanations from the earth. And, from a 
different stand point of observation, the metaphor suggested 
by this constant transmutation of human forms into divine 
images, and by their refi'action again upon the sight of men 
wondering, is that of a mirage. In countries and climates 
where, as in India, the phantastio phantasmagoria of divine 
shapes or scenes in the heavens above answers very closely to 
what is actually going on, or supposed to be going on, among 
men upon earth below, the phenomenon of deification is easily 
explained and understood. One watches the reflected forms take 
shape and colour, and fade as the sun grows strong enou^ to 
dispel the intellectual mist out of which they are produced. 
In such circumstances it is impossible not to suspect the 
fallacy of drawing an argument in favour of the credibility of a 
divine narrative from its natural analogy with the known order 
of things in the world, and of demonstrating that because 
strange and unaccountable things are known to occur upon 
earth, therefore any incident not more strange and unaccount- 
able, reported as firiun heaven, is credible. This is to afSrm 
tliftt. the reflection is as substantial as the thing reflected. 
The peculiaiity of the I’eligious mirage is that it remains long 
after the scenes upon earth which it caught up have past away; 
for a primitive belief retained among cultivated people is like 
the survival in the sky of a mirage long the landscape 
which it reflected, with the early light and the hazy atmosphere 
which transmitted it, have- changed. If this survival were 
ph3’8ically possible, then, since the appeaiunce still remaining in 
the slqr would have no longer even a fanciful or refiracted lesem-. 
blance to things among the jreople oneartir, they would wonder 
how it came there, the phenomenon would appear mysterious 
and inexplicable, mystic and symbolical, as a divine myth 
appears to later geneietions. Whereas those who have itSen a 
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religious mirage in its earlier stages perceire tliat the human 
forms visible in the heavens are miostly the great shadows cast 
by real personages who stood out from among the primitive 
generations of men upon earth. They are fantastic •tl/iovetfe*, 
and they hide away as the mists clear ; but they almost cer* 
tainly reflect and preserve in outline an original figure some- 
where once existent upon earth, though they may be now no 
nearer the scale of humanity than the spectres of the Brocken. 

For the purposes of tlie science of religion, and as a study 
of further developments, it is worth while observing how the 
spiritualists of Indifi, the preachers of pure morals and of 
subjective creeds, are hampered and entangled by this gross 
materialism of the people. No spiritual teacher of mark can 
evade being reckoned « god (or a visible embodiment of divine 
power) by the outer-ring of his disciples, and an atheist or 
blasphemer by his enemies ; he may disown and denounce, 
but the surrounding atmosphere is too strong for him. When 
the lower class of priests discover that in his Mcret teaching 
he is against them, they are apt to invent vindictive and 
'scandalous accounts of his birth and social conduct. They 
may excomniunicate him, and prudently, for in all countries 
the spiritualist is impelled to attack, as empty formalities, in- 
jurious to religious brotherhood and equality, those caste rules 
and prejudices about physical purity or impurity which are so 
inveterate in all early theologies. And if the new sect openly 
defies caste, it will be persecuted. The common people, on 
the other handf amid much vague awe of the professional 
Brahman, never allow him a monopoly of their religious 
custom ; nor does the Bi-ahman himself set up as agent for 
the only genuine repertory of divinities, or declare all others to 
be spurious. Uniformity and consistency in creeds are inven- 
tions of the logical and thorough-going European mind ; and 
though religion is the only general question which really in- 
terests the Asiatic people, yet they have never organised either 
their ideas or their institutidns up to that point of precision 
which natmully breeds active intolerance. To the mass of 
Hindus it is quite simple that they shall indulge their &ncy in 
following after any new deity or saint who is likely to do tiiem 
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a good tnm, 'without tronbling themselves whether this latest 
dispensation is in accordance or collision 'with their regular 
eveiyday ritual. So thej insist on recognizing the iq>iritualist 
as a firesh manifestation of Power, and they worship him accord- 
ingly. This does not much offend orthodoxy, which has no 
great objection to adding to the number of deities ; hut the 
esoteric doctrines, which probably drown all priesthoods and 
gods together in the depths of some mystic revelation, are 
much more likely to get their authors into trouble. Hence 
arise the secret fraternities, the symbols and masonic signs, 
by which nearly every spiritual sect intercommunicates. These 
things are used to save the teacher from his friends as well as 
from his enemies; the melancholy ascetic may be seen sitting 
and enduring the adoration of the crowd f he does not 
encourage them, hut he does not much attempt to undeceive 
them. His secret, his way of life, his glimpse behind the 
curtain before which all this illusive stage play of the visible 
world goes on, his short cut out of the circle of miserable 
existences, these things he imparts to those disciples whom he 
selects out of the herd, and whom he sends abroad to dis- 
tribute the news. When he dies he is canonized, and he may 
fall into the grip of the Brahmans after ail, and be turned 
into an embodiment of a god, but his sociefy may also survive 
and quread on its spiritual basis. ■ Unluckily secret societies 
founded on thospurest principles are tmsafe institutions in 
all ages. They are of course regarded suspiciously by every 
government, and with very good reason; for their movements 
in Asia are sure to grow into political agitation whenever they 
acquire any impetus. And in India there is such a perceptible 
tendmicy of spiritual liberalism to degenerate into licence — 
there is so much evidence of the liability of the purest 
mystidsm to he interpreted by. way of orgies among weaker 
hrethrenr— that one may guess scandalous stories about 
private gatherings of the initiated to have been not altogether 
without foundation in any age or cormtry. 

Whether a apiritual ascetic shall succeed in founding a sect 
with irmer lights, or only a fresh grow of votaries which adore 
him as a peculiar manifestation of mvinily, seems to depend 
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much upon all kinds of chance. Sometinies both conceptions 
of him survive, and thus we get that duplex formation so 
common in Eastern religions — ^the esoteric doctrine and the 
exoteric cult. There is one widely spread sect in India 
(though not many English know it) which outwardly worships 
Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, and sets up his imago 
in the house ; but their real point of adoration is an obscure 
enthusiast who founded the sect not very long ago, and who 
is now in the semi-miraculous stage. By the outer-disciples 
he is certainly held to be himself an embodiment of Vishnu ; 
but, so far as can be made out, the initiated still know him to 
have been a spiritualist who scorned gods and Brahmans. 
But, as times go on, these two branches out of one stock, 
the worship of a divinity and the inner revelation, become 
twisted up together, so that the reputed miracles are used to 
authenticate the spiritual message, and the spiritual message 
is put forward as an adequate motive to explain the miracles. 
Then of course the message itself is subjected to incessant 
changes and enlargements ; for, being always at its first 
delivery a very simple message contained in a few deep 
abstruse sayings, it is very soon required to explain every- 
thing in this world and the next. Here comes in the living 
tradition which fills in details, and provides fi:esh foimulas to 
supply firesh needs. This duty falls upon the successors who 
are elected as chiefs of the sect, upon whom the mantle of 
the founder is supposed to have fallen; sometimes, indeed, 
they are proclaimed to be successive incarnations of the god 
who first appeared in the founder. But this is only where 
the spiritual side of the peculiar doctrine has been very much 
darkened, either intentionally or by ignorance. 

All these transitions in the working out of religious creeds 
and dogmas are visible in India at the present day. We 
can perceive how the religious ideas of a great population 
do not develop regularly and simultaneously through regular 
stages in one direction or from one starting-point ; but that 
ideas, simple and complex, physical and metaphysical, moral 
and immoral, grow up together in a jumble, the strongest 
growth absorbing the veaker ones. In India of course the 
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vhole atmosphere is gradually chang^g, but we have yet 
to see how this will modify th^ old belief. Speaking broadly 
and exdoding Europeanized societies, it may be said that 
nowhere as yet in India has morality become essential to the 
credibility of a divine narrative. Perhaps, indeed, the cburse 
of ideas in modem India may never lead up to this necessity, 
and the Hindus may retain their primitive notions of malignant 
deities as being reasonably in accordance with the perceived 
analogies of nature, and as furnishing quite as good an 
explanation of the. prevalence of evil in this world as any 
hitherto discovered by philosophers. For Mill’s conclusion, 
that of accepting a Divinity, but doubting His omnipotence, 
is, whatever he may say to the contrar}', a kind of philosophic 
return toward the idea of popular polytheism, a distribution 
of divine powers. And the main practical objection to its 
becoming popular is that it in no way satisfies the religious 
feeling of desire for perfect trust and dependence which is 
peculiar to Christianity and Islam. In Hinduism also this 
feeling is universal, but vague and indefinite, not belonging 
necessarily to the conception of the gods. That belief in a 
moral purpose and a just Providence should be rooted in the 
Hindu mind, side by side with all these absurd m^ihologies, is 
only one of the numerous anomalies natural to polytheism, which 
should neither derange nor confirm any theory about the origin 
of the mythology. Yet the co-existence in the same com- 
munity of irrational and monstrous myths with sublime con- 
ceptions of the ways of Gqd toward men has not only been 
marked as a puzzling contradiction, but has been used as evi- 
dence that the source of divine myths was never really religions 
belief, that it is .to be found in metaphoric expressions. It 
seems to have been argued that because Eum^us in the 
Odyssey speaks reasonably and reverentially of God, therefore 
his generation could not actually have invented or believed the 
undignified and scandalous stories about the gods. And 
consistency is saved by the theory that the scandalous stories 
were only distorted Nature myths. Nevertheless it is quite 
certain' and open to proof that a pagan will invent and worship 
the most indefensible gods, and will simultaneously believe 
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^vagndj in a moral pnrpoae -and a snpreme dispenaaiion of 
justice and judgment to come. Any Hindu mil call on Ood 
to attest the justice of his cause, predsdy as a Chris- 
tian mi(^; Aough at the same time he worships any 
number of specific divinities who have no pretensions to moral 
ideas. And the real explanation of the contradiction is that 
the qpedfic god is seldom anything more than a glorified super- 
natural image of a man, not necessarily virtuous at all, onJ^y 
undoubtedly powerful. The innumerable gods of Hinduism 
are deified ghosts, or fiunous personages invested with all sorts 
of attributes in order to accotmt for the caprices of nature. 
This is the state of the vulgar pagan mind; by the more reflec- 
tive intelligence the gods are recognized as existent and as beings 
capable of malring themselves very troublesome, whom it is 
therefore good to propitUte, like men in office. At the sune 
time a devout pagan trusts that there is something better beyond 
and above these gods, and that the moral purpose works itself 
somehow straight in spite of theii' capricious influences ; at any 
rate there is death, absorption, or annihilation by which one 
ms}' escape that dread of the gods which troubles the life of 
Tfiftn down -to its inmost .depths. But whether the Hindus tend 
toward improving their popular divinities into rational gods or 
into moral gods, or into gods inconctivable yet credible, or 
toward sinking them all in the ocean of pantheism or of mate- 
rialism, we may be sure that both the fantastic demi-gods and 
the mystical spiritualists will have their acts and sayings 
melted down and recast to suit the exigencies of the times. 
All sorts of fictions will be employed to manage the further 
transition bygen^ gradieuts and breaks, to serve for a curtain 
behind which the costumes are changed and the scenes shifted. 
And it is probable that later on scientific inquirers fix>m a dis- 
tance (either of space or time) will become so puzzled by the 
anomalies and contradictions thus produced, not only by the 
original- contusion of belief, but also by the processes which 
these belieffi and the narratives of their origin have undergone 
in being adapted to different levds of credulity or eonscienee, 
that they will distrust altogether the actuality of the human 
leaven which is at the bottom of these fermentations. People 
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will dlow how the divine narratives grew np and were pieced 
together out of unconscious allegory, poetic sjrmbolism, per* 
soniication of nature, or disguise of langui^e, and will decide, 
because these are necessary conditions to the existence and 
transitions of a divine mytii, that its hero has no more au* 
thentic human origin. Yet the Hindu at any rate, with his 
strong sense of personality after death and of the necessity foi’ 
providing a fresh tenmnent for the soul disembodied, has cer- 
tainly built up the greater part of his inhabited pantheon out of 
the actions and words of real men ; and he mostly follows, not 
will-o’-the-wisps and distorted metaphors, but the deep foot- 
s^ps left by extraordinary men in their passage througn the 
world. He cannot believe that these souls have gone for ever; 
he is continually recalling them and worshipping them ; he will 
not let the heroic shade depart to the shades below viritov 
yo6mva, but translates him at once into a present spirit. 

To conclude. It has been thought worth while to lay so 
much stress in this paper upon the fret that the actual gods of 
Asiatic polytheism have been mostly men, because the broad 
impersonal theories now in vogue about the origin and develop- 
ment of religious bdief usually ignore this fact,, more or less. 
Because an immense quantity of superstitious gossip about the 
gods, of fairy tales, folk lore, and the like, are evidently fables, 
built up out of mere words, therefore the extreme comparative 
mythologist appears to infer that the central divine figures 
round which all this goating fable gathers are also nebulous 
and unreal. To dissipate &e stories which cluster round a 
god, and to dissipate the god himself, are two distinct opera- 
tions; and it is not always dear whether the mythologists 
observe this distinction in dealing with strange outlandish 
deities, though it is well known nearer home. This may be a 
mistaken' view of the extent to which comparative mythology 
desires to go, for it is difficult to ascertain positively how far 
the writers would actually carry their dissolving process ; but 
certainly the general drift of some standard works upon mytho- 
logy appears to imply that polytheism gradually grew and took 
shapes out of mere abstractions and the habit of metaphoric 
talk If this were accepted as a comprehensive explana- 
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tion of the worship and mnltifdirm gods of the Hindus, for 
instance, it would, I think, entail a wrong apprehension of 
the beginning and development of primitive beliefs. For there 
appears to be sufficient ground for contending that such beliefs 
do not form themselves upon the personification of natural 
phenomena or by accidental linguistic coincidences so much os 
by deifying authentic men. And the popularity of the imper- 
sonal explanations seems to be very much connected with the 
exigencies of the transitional state of religion in Europe, which 
requires all stiff dogmas and clear cut individualities to be 
softened down into a haze. However this may be, within the 
domain of religion, as sometimes within that of histoiy, there 
may be danger of carrying too far the method which obliterates 
the influence of persons, and ascribes all movement to geneml 
causes, physical or metaphysical. Those who are masters of 
the subject may preserve their own understanding of the true 
proportion in the general landscape of each religious i^eriod 
that should be allotted to the great figures in the foreground ; 
but upon the unlearned the effect is apt to be hazy, and a 
broad view is mistaken for a dead flat. Certainly it would be 
to depopulate and take a great part of the life out of Indian 
polytheism if we could suppose that it .'consisted only of an 
aggi*egate of fortuitous impersonations of inanimate Nature. 



CHAPTER HI. 

nmiTBNOB UPON BfeUaiON OF A BISB IN MO&AUTY. 

Bd^ion ngarded by priuiitive and oiTilixed m^n xeq^eotively ftom two dittbront 
stmd-pointfr— In Eniope xeUgion could not now ttand nport from morality ; 
in India than la atiU no neeeaaaiy oonneetion— In India morality unable to 
adrance without the ooncunence of rd^iony wbidi adopti and authoriiea 
naefnl and prcgre as iYe ideas as soon as they braome popular, thus accommo- 
dating itadf to the gradual improTement and enlaiged ideas of mankind--^ 
As moral aenthnents and notions of utility thus derdop, the religion whidi 
■coepts them becomes more refined and more rational ; and the sacred books 
lay down consistent rules siyusted to new ideas and uses — Influence of 
morality tends to modify the capricious and malcTolent character of early 
divinitiea^ while the recognition of order and regular sequence leasens their 
direct rasponsibiUty for the world's afbirs----l>iAouIty of introducing moral 
systems u^out leaning for support on divine sanction, which is the basis of 
all anthoritatiYe teaching, and of all claims, temporal or religions^ tolegidato 
or command-— Titles of Indian dynasties run back by presumption to divine 
arigm — ^British Oorernment alone in India rests on pnrdy secular rights 
and its own power-^Snestion whether physical conditions of India permit 
any great national or moral changes^ 

- The BritUh Empire has so much concern with great Non* 
Christian popnlatibns, whose religious ideas and institutions 
are being rapidly transformed by En^sh notions of law and 
morality, that the influence upon religious beliefs of a rise in 
morality may be almost as interesting a question as the recent 
discussion* of the influence upon morality of a decline in 
religious belief. It is possible, moreover, that some far-away 
connection may be recognized between the two subjects and 
that the examination of one may throw some light upon the 
other. 

At first sight the two stand*points from which religious 
belief is regarded by x^rimitiye and by civilised men respec- 
tively, appear as wide apart as possible. In Europe a large 

* In the **Kineteeiith Ceutniy.” Nbc. 2 k 8, April and May, 1877. 
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majority still holds that montlity ootdd not endure without the 
authority of religion ; but most peo]^ also admit that a creed 
which should be found , not useful to morality would &11 into 
disuse, would, in &ct, cease to be believed, and would thus 
dissolve of itself. In India, on the other hand, few people 
would admit that their, religious beliefs ware necessarily con> 
nested with morality, and a good many might even say that 
morality would be none the better for such a connection. If 
primitive men were asked the use of their beliefs, they might 
in substance reply that theology is like navigation or astrology, 
or any other empiric art which helps one through the risks and 
chances of the voyage through senritive existence, that it is 
the profession of interpreting signs and tokens of the divine 
caprice, and of propitiating powerful deities, who take a sort 
of blackmail upon human prosperity. ' Nevertheless the real 
difference between th^ two stand>points may perhaps be 
expressed by saying tmit, .whereas a civilised religious belief 
cannot do without the sanction of accepted morality, in 
primitive times morality (oi^ at least expediepqr and utility) 
must seek the patronage of some accepted religious belief. In 
Europe morality can, on the whole, dictate terms to theology, 
and though both sides still equally drrnid an open quarrel, yet 
theology has most to fear from a dissolution of partnership. 
In Asia theology is still the senior partner with all the capital 
and credit, and can dictate terms to morality, being for the 
most part independent of any necessary connection with it ; for 
Asiatic theology transacts with the goda all matters touching 
the jnaterial interests of humanity, and in this very speculative 
business, as in many others, moraUiy is by no means essential. 
It is well known that the primitive mind finds relief from the 
perplexity caused by things passing its understanding, in the 
theory that the gods swarm all round men, and me incessantly 
interfering, either to help or to hinder. From the promulga- 
tion of a code which is to direct society in the minutest par- 
ticulars, down to the swallowing of a drug or the moment of 
starting <m a joumsy, every act of life, great and small, re- 
quires the assent oi tiie divinities, and is assumed to be done 
aftw ascertaining their good pleasure, throtq^ stewards of the 
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mysteries. It follows naturally that with a paramount 
authority so close at hand, and so constantly meddling 
irresistibly, no man can act with independence or on his 
own judgment ; he must obtain the proper sanction of 
theology for all that he wants to do. Theology is thus the 
most essential and comprehensive of all sciences, since it 
teaches men how to obtain the sanction without which 
no step in advance, however useful or expedient, can be venr 
tured upon by mankind. An ethical reform, a sanitary im- 
provement, a new medicine, any useful discoveiy or moral 
axiom, must first be presented at the court of the gods before 
it can be received into society ; and the priest acts as Lord 
Chamberlain. Moreover, it constantly happens, as in mundane 
courts, that disagreeable and immoral candidates for court 
favour get presented by help of powerful patronage; certain 
practices and rights are introduced and sanctioned by theology 
which run directly counter to elementary morality and even to 
a sense of natural expediency. The excuse is that it has been 
the gods* good pleasure to ordain and sanction these practices ; 
but it will almost always be found that they ire really founded 
upon some selfish material interests, and are not, as they are 
usually supposed to be, merely whimsical superstitions as to 
what will please the gods, or as to what is right and proper. 

In short, all novelties and changes, whether the move be for- 
ward or backward^must be undertaken by theological word of 
command, and the gods get the credit or discredit. Perhaps 
the best example of a selfish device obtaining vogue under the 
cloak of a necessary rite is afforded by the famous practice of 
a widow becoming tati, or burning herself alive witli her dead 
husband, which is undoubtedly, as Sir H. Maine has pointed out, 
connected with the desire of the husband’s fiunily to get rid of 
her right, if she is childless, to a tenancy for life upon her hus- 
band’s land. Among the great families it is also connected, 
as may be easily observed still in certain parts of India, 
with the wish of an heir to ‘employ this simple plan of 
freeing himself from many inconveniences and incumbrances 
entajled upon him by the bequest of a number of step-mothers 
vrbo cannot marry again. Other instances might be -given; 
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bnt thoagh this habit of lending the names of the gods to 
dubious transactions and conspiracies to defiraud has always 
prevailed more or less, yet it may be affirmed that on the whole 
we find the primitive deities almost as often patronizing good 
as evil. Theology is usually well pleased to grant its patents 
to imprbvements and to adopt simple discoveries, in expediency 
or even in ethics, so long as the inventor or moralist is profeS' 
sedly submissive, dedicates the work and ascribes all the glory 
to the proper quarter. And this is i-eadily done in a state of 
society when no sort of venture or enterprise has the slightest 
chance of being well received or becoming popular unless the 
gods appear in the prospectus. A good example of the address 
with which elementary science avails itself of theological pro* 
tection may be taken from the practice of medicine, which has 
to be carried on very largely, in tlie old fashioned pro- 
vinces of India, under the name and colours of theology, 
which is here so confidently supreme that it does not 
even condescend to stipulate for any concealment of tlie 
material processes. One may observe the native practitioner, 
learned in charms and simples, openly mixing a drop of croton 
oil with the ink with which he indites his charm for a purge, 
and the patient swallows the paper pill in cheerful reliance 
upon the combined elSect. Many other practices, ascertained 
empirically to be fit and expedient, have become in course of 
time so overgrown and concealed bj'the religions observance in 
which they were originally wrapped up, that it is now Very 
difficult to extract the original kernel of utility, and one only 
hits upon it by accident, when in trying to abolish what looks 
like a ridiculous and useless superstition, the real object and 
reason are disinterred and sometimes‘ prove worth knowing. 
Thus the rule of burying Hindus who die by smallpox or 
djolera is oi'dinarily expounded by priests to be imperative 
because the outward signs and symptoms of those diseases 
mark the actual presence of divinity ; the smallpox is not the 
god’s handiwork, biit the god itself manifiest; but there is also 
some ground for concluding that the process of burying has 
betn found more wholesome against contagion than that of the 
hurried and ill-managed cremation which prevails during a fistal 
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epidemic. If Taecination could only be ordained tbeologieBlljr, 
it would have an immentte anccess in India ; but the TCn gliah 
insist on explaining it otherwise, and thereby set theology 
against it, raising grave sospicion of witchcraft, or at any rate 
of contraband and nnanthorized p^tices. All elementary 
methods of natural science which are practised, independenly 
of the religions authority are thus stigmatized ; and as the gods 
gradually acquire some tincture of morality, any very discredit* 
able and mysterious misfortunes to pious and innocent people 
are traced to. the same source. Men attribute their Mlures 
and mishaps to the gods ; the gods pass on to the sorcerer the 
blame of those accidents which it is not quite convenient to 
explain ; the system is not favourable to a development of self- 
reliance, hot the people are not by any means so blindly super- 
stitious as they pmtend to be, and both gods and sorcerers 
yield like prudent ministers to an advance of public opinion. 

In hot the more one watches the actual working and dispo* 
sition of primitive religion, the more one is impressed by its 
elasticity and accommodating changeableness. So long as the 
sinf^e principle of the supreme authority of the gods is left 
undisputed, it may be invoked for the sanction or support of 
any practice or belief upon which men are tolerably agreed ; 
and it may be used like steam as a prime mover of any ma- 
chineiy constructed by mgenions mortals. The extraordinary 
variety and multiformity of polytheism largely represents the 
endeavours of the vagrant imagination of the jwople, much 
aided by priests and other astute leaders of society, to bring 
their religions ideas into working correspondence with their 
earthly needs. Discoveries of social utility are bror^t out as 
revelations from on high ; and necessary changes in the way 
of life, for good or forbad, are shown to be distinctly ordained ; 
while as all the. credit is given to theology, it is easy to see 
what enormous influence that science continues, so long as its 
position is unchallenged, to accumulate. Comte has noticed 
with his usual insight into the minds of primitive people the 
manner in which a religions belief adapts itsdf to genuine 
social and-politiOal needs; and personal observation proves 
that this goes on rapidly and incessantly in the loose incoherent 
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fonnations of the earliest types. As the state of society im- 
proTes, the leligious beliefs seem to develop themselves by a 
sort of itatural selection. We may here put aside mere ritual 
and the innumerable forms of worship which are only devices 
for propitiating the unseen, and which continue to be used, like 
the post^ffice, just as long as people have reason to believe 
that their messages arrive and are answered, but no longer. 
The early religious beliefs are not only propitiatory, but con- 
tain rules of conduct by which a man is to be guided in all 
dzcnmstances of his existence; the main difference between 
earlier and later religion being that the first looks almost as 
entirely to man’s material as the second does to his spiritual 
well-being. And as it has been truly remarked in regard to the 
latest forms of religion that any religions movement is doomed 
to sterility if it cannot -assimilate some philosophical element, 
if it is not what the age calls moral fmd reasonable, so also, in 
early religions, an ordinance or rule of conduct will only 
endure and develop if it is founded on some true notion or 
conjecture of material utility or expediency.- If it is useless 
or harmful, a simple caprice or inspiration, it will not last. In 
the midst of countless random and whimsical guesses at what 
is fit and suitable, among various tricks and pretexts meant to 
give a religious colour to some selfish interest, those religious 
commands alone survive long and develop which are or have 
been somehow eonnected with the real needs of the people to 
whom they were driivered. The moral and material progress 
of a country goes on jrashing before it the religious beliefs and 
shaping them to suit it on exigencies ; while theology slowly 
and reluctantly repeals and disowns , the rules which become 
obsolete, or which are found to have been issued under some 
very inconvenient and undeniable error of fact. Morality is 
not yet essential to religion, but if an inspired coinmand turns 
out to be a blunder as well as a crime it is shortlived, and will 
soon be amended by a firesh ruling. Nevertheless the gods in 
no way admit themselves to be bound by human views of 
morality, while the functions ot popular religion very much 
xesenil^, in their hij^est range, the fhnciioiu o£ a modem 
govemment; ita business is confined to procuring ’material 
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blessings, t^srdmg off evil, contending against snch physical 
calamities as fiunine or pestilence, an^ codifying roles of social 
utility which have been verified by experience. As tiie scene 
of its operation is principally the visible world, the scheme of 
future rewards or punishments is not an essential part of the 
system ; for snch a scheme must not be confounded with vague 
beliefs in places of refuge for disembodied spirits, which may 
be either different kinds of limbo from which the ghost issues 
forth and meddles again with the world, or Elysian shades for 
heroes, or an Olympus to which dead magnates ascend on 
special promotion to apotheosis. There are heavens and heUs 
in Indian theologies ; but it is remarkable that a doctrine which 
in highly civilised religions is usually regarded as the most m* 
portant, and is certainly the most impressive upon the masses, 
is in primitive religions of comparatively insignificant effect, 
and appears to make no snch mark upon popular imagination 
as to influence conduct in every-day life. The reason may be 
that the Indians, as a mass, still consider religion as the 
supreme authority which administers their worldly affairs, and 
not as an instrument for the promotion of moral behaviour; 
and although, like Job’s comforters, they are fond of connecting 
misfortunes with sins previously committed in the same or in 
nn antecedent existence, yet this law is still supposed to operate 
within the sphere of the visible world. 

As the confirmed perceptions of utilify devel<^ moral senti- 
ments, these colour slightly the notions regarding the gods, who 
are soon credited with some indignation at wrong doing, at any 

rate when the sufferer is one of tbeir clients or devotees. But 

0 

the idea is still that the gods punish or avenge in this life by 
material curses, or aid by lending a material hand at critical 
moments ; and thus as they begin to be affected by the sight of 
a good man stn^gling with ^adversity, the feeling devebps 
that virtue ought to be divinely helped against vice. Never- 
theless the primeval thinkers very soon observed that as a 
matter of fiict the gods appear to be oftpn on the side of the 
wicked, or at least against the innocent; and here comes in the 
complication between sin and evil which runs thron(|^ all phases 
of rdigious speculation, from Buddha to J. S. Mill, &e problmn. 
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of jnstifying the ways of the unseen powers which are assumed 
to be governing ,human affiiirs. The earliest and most 
simple attempts to account for evil are by assuming that the 
gods must have in some mysterious way been offended ; 
whence comes the institution of the scapegoat so well known 
in India in plagues of cholera, which embodies that idea 
of expiation which has had such immense development in 
the history of religions; and the various receipts for dis- 
covering Jonah, the man with a contagious cm*se, not neces- 
sarily, a moral offender, but only one who has incurred the 
divine wrath, who is ^o common throughout all Asia. Next 
follows the advanced notion that this offence against the gods 
is not only some insult or sacrilege, as when Ulysses killed the 
sacred oxen, but is a moral sin, an offence against society of 
which the gods take magisterial cognizance. Job's comforters 
try hard to prove to him that he must be reaping the fruit of 
his own guilt, and in all times the early theologian has made 
desperate endeavours to connect misfortune with misconduct, 
though often driven to explain the connection by references to 
ancestral stain, or to the hypotliesis of something done in a 
previous exigence. But the more vigorous and daring minds 
rejected these subterfuges ; and finding tliemselves landed in 
the dilemma between the omnipotence and the perfect justice of 
divinity, they solved it in different vrays. Buddha held firmly 
to morality, tlu-ew over the gods altogether as immoral and 
troublesome powers fix>m which a philosopher has to escape as 
&st as he can, and objected even to heaven as a final resting- 
place, on the ground that you are never safe so long as you own 
a sentient existence. Nothing but Nindna, or being blown out 
like a lamp, will set men finally beyond the reach of the demon 
who afflicts them with sensation. This teaching was, however, 
a moral and metaphysical doctrine vastly above the heads of the 
people; and practical common-senseHinduismhasnever allowed 
questions os to the moral character of the gods to be sufficient 
reason for turning one’s bock on them or refusing to deal with 
them. Philosophers ifiay hate concluded privately that the gods 
are ^tiier incompetent or ill-disposed, a class of beings who must 
be endured and ignored ; but the people have always made the 
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best of thdr divinities 80 long as thqr did not oppose thomaelTes 
to reasonable improvements in the moral standard, ada]rted them- 
selves to eircnmstanoes, and recognized governments de facto. 
Mere peccadillos attributed to one or two out of many gods are 
of little account. Arthur Young ridicules a Frenolunan who 
denounced to him the profligacy of Louis XV. ; and he uys 
that Frederick the Great was a much more objectionable 
deqiot, because it is infinitely less important to the common- 
wealth that a king should take a fimcy to his neighbour’s wife 
than that he should lancy his neighbour’s provinces. This 
view, though questionable, is p^cisely that taken by polytheists 
of .their divinities; so long as the gods do not bring some 
tremendous misfortune upon the country they need not be par- 
ticularly moral; their speciality not being the direction of 
mords, as in later faiths, but the distribution of temporal 
blessings and curses. 

This process by which the divinities absorb and sanctify 
useful ideas and convenient reforms evidently tends to improve 
and elevate the whole religion in its legislative department ; but 
as the creeds thus refine and cleanse themselves the authorita- 
tive revelation comes to be recorded in writing and gets into 
professional hands; which of course makes an important 
change of type.^ The scripture is much less easily question- 
.able, the rules become more precise and consistent, and conse- 
quently much Ie 8 s.^eln 8 tic ; the change is analogous to that 
whereby a scientific code supplants judge-made law and free con- 
struction of precedents. Interpretation of holy writ necessarily 
supersedes, or greatly restricts, oracular delivery of messages 
and traditions ; and a favourable reading of texts, even imder the 
cloud of a sacred language, is not so easy to n^otiate as a fresh 
oral inspiration, though the latter is largely retained to help out 
the former. Nevertheless as^he worid changes gradually for the 
better, these concessions and compromise have to be managed ; 
since there are always impatient reformers who will arise to de- 
nounce the parole ntorfe if itfalls too much behind the times, and 
will come forward with a new prophet, a new qrmbol, or a new 
revelation more in accordance with ^actual needs and convie- 
tions. And the sects and diverse creeds thus generated repre- 
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sent the constant osdllations of ideas and opinions beyond and 
below the orthodox standard — ^not only the higli but also the 
low water-nuirks of the restless tides of superstition, because 
occasionally there is a relapse into some grotesque or immoral 
belief decidedly below orthodox level. When a liturgy becomes 
established and recognized on a wide scale, as is the high-class 
Brahmanic ritual, it is sure to be more decent and respectable 
than less public worships of a looser structure ; and though it 
may become flat, stale, and emotionally unprofitable, it retains 
the support of all quiet respectable conservatives. 

Now it is to be observed that even Brahmanism has never 
yet been forced into admitting openly any necessary connection 
with morality. It has sanctified a good many rules of life and 
conduct which are decorous and expedient, but these are issued 
theologically ; and the ethical Hindu reformer who insisted on 
the paramount necessity of a moral object and reason for his 
beliefs has had to leave tlie pale. That righteousness is better 
than sacrifice has not yet been openly acknowledged by the high 
church of Hinduism ; its ultimate teaching points directly, not 
to a moral Providence of any kind, but to Pantheism, which has 
no ethical basis. Pantheism and final absorption are'not merely 
esoteric doctrines ; they imderlie and give form to the common 
popular beliefs, and are thoroughly accepted by men of ordinary 
intellect and culture. In the West the Jews' had distinctly 
founded religion upon righteousness before Christianity came to 
confirm and perpetuate the connection ; and tlie new religion 
further satisfied and strengthened morality by the doctrine of a 
final state of rewards and punishments, beyond which consum- 
mation no one desired to go, becatase this was a sufficient 
explanation. Whereas in the East morality has never been 
strong enough to demand of theology a satisfactory eiplana- 
tion; and no such terminus as a single future state satiates the 
deeper Indian sense of immensity. The Hindu fancy does not 
repose eternally in a heaven or a hell ; he must go on through 
an endless rotation of existences until absorption or extinction 
Steve oif his pertinacions logical craving for knowledge of the 
whence and wHther." In his country the moral purpose 
miming throuf^ Countless ages has never been demonstrable 
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enough to serve as a final cause ; while the incessapt flux and 
change of religious ideas and shapes support that analogy 
between the nature of things human and of things divine which 
is the origin of all piimitive religions, and makes the gods 
appear as ephemeral as mortals. Mr. Swinburne’s Hymn to 
Froseipine represents the attitude of the pagan worshipper who 
refuses to abandon the old gods, consoles himself for their 
overthrow by declaring the modem creed just as transitory as 
the ancient one, will not adore the new divinity, “ but standing, 
looks to the' end.” This is the true spirit of philosophic 
paganism; but the popular religious beliefs must obey the 
pressure of slowly rising moral influence, and if the social 
condition of a people continues to advance, this process goes 
on until at last the authority of morals becomes as necessary 
to theology as at first the authority of theology was to moitds. 
We may some day find in India, as elsewhere, theology com* 
pletely subordinated to morality; indeed there are already 
indications of a tendency towards this inversion of ordinal 
parts, though the mental and material impediments to be sur* 
mounted are still considerable. 

Here it is obvious that the acknowledgment of the duty of 
moral government must expose the old divinities to great 
danger; they are very much in the same predicament with 
hereditary despotic rulers who are forced to admit the rights 
of man; there is\no knowing how the admission will be 
used against authority and prescription. The analogy from 
nature, which is the root of all natural religions, becomes 
gradually, subjected to a severe strain, because it is difiScult 
to reconcile this analogy with a moral purpose, and yet this 
analogy is really what makes all early religions credible, since 
they are built up out of actual observation and experience of 
the stem and incomprehensible working of natural laws. 
This is a solid, and for the time being an incontestable basis 
for inferences about supernatural beings who administer the 
visible world; whose acts and behaviour prove them to be 
careless and crael ; but on the other hand these observations 
disagree widely with a presumption of moral government, 
and so whenever the ethical reformer attempts to take his 
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stand on morality as a divine institution, he is instantly 
challenged to shoiv lus authority for any such belief. A 
theological authority of course he must hare, or he most 
give up all hope of popularizing his teaching; while in times 
of material distress and disorder, and in countries where 
*'the amazing waste in nature, the destruction and misery”* 
are quite unaccountable and prevail on a large scale, the 
difficulty of m^ng credible the moral government and bene- 
volence of divinity is perhaps rarely realized by people in 
more comfortable and enlightened parts of the world. So the 
analogy from nature constantly trammels the advance of 
morality, and drags back the higher moral teaching into the 
slough of despond ; because the people still insist upon 
inferring the nature of the gods from their experianc^ of 
the misery and disorder of human life, which the gods are 
supposed to regulate In a country subject to. wars, famines, 
pestileirces, and scandalous tyrannies, and in a state of 
thought which attributes directly to the divinities all the 
remarkable accidents or events of life, the resistance offered 
to an advancing morality by natural reli^on is constant and 
poweriul; it is the incessant gravitation of the earthbom 
deities whom morality endeavours to lift up. 

It is only when, as time goes on, the gradual perception ^f 
the order and sequence of things withdraws from the divinities 
by tacit consent a great deal of direct responsibility for the 
course of affisirs, that the road ahead is cleared for morality . 
to advance without parting company with theology. The old 
gods may either frU below the iwised level of public opinion, 
and become dis^ditable, or they may be provided with an 
improved set of attributes. Some powerful religious reformer 
steps in, and strikes a religious note above the ordinaiy level. 
His sfrength lies in this — ^that he collects, and as one might 
say, edits, puts into popular shape and effective fom, all the 
ideas and feelings about purer morals and worship which 
have been floating about, usually in the form of sayings and 
maxims, on the highest sur&ce of the popular mind ; these 
he delivers as his message from heaven, and sanctions it by 
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a more refined ritual. Xeyertbeless the diffienlty of a religions 
reform lies always in this, that to improve religion it is also 
necnsary to rehabilitate the divinities, seeing that no reformer 
will be listened to at all by the masses unless he can prove his 
waiTant from tlie powers that be, and can produce his signs 
and tokens. When Elijah challenged the priests of Baal, he 
pnt the authentitity of his authority upon a palpable and 
immediate issue to be judged by all men. And as in certain 
states of society the ordinary visible facts are usually again.st 
any one who attempts to prove that the gods are good, while 
the extraordinary signs and tokens are not always on the 
better side, the reformer runs great danger if he pushes 
ahead too fast. He exposes his communications with natural 
religion, and endangers his theologic base; orthodoxy closes 
in round him with all the strength of prescription and of the 
sacred writings that have recorded in ancient days the words 
of gods speaking with men, so that the new notions have to 
fight hard to keep their ground. Yet they do keep it if the 
conditions of existence are favourable, for the influence upon 
general moralify, and thus upon theology, of changes in the 
material conditions of a people’s existence, is very observable. 
J. S. Mill writes in his autobiography that he is ''convinced 
that no great improvements in the lot of mankind are possible 
un^ a great change takes place in the fundamental constitu- 
tion of their messes of thought ; ” but to those who watch the 
effect upon Indian modes of thought of continuous peace and 
good government the converse view seems equally true and even 
more important. A gr^at improvement in the lot of a people 
begins immediately to affect the sources of their ideas, since it 
must obviously touch the springs of the natural religions which 
simply reflect and record mankind’s lot upon earth, represented 
as the ways of gods with men, and which change with the world’s 
aspect, as shadows vary with changes of the substance. 

The problem, then, for all these indigenous beliefs which 
have grown up and been moulded by their environment, is to 
admit the influence of morality brought, about by change of 
circumstance and mental atmosphere, and to rise gradually 
without losing their footiiig upon their native earth, or their 
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suthority derived from religious prescription. And the pro- 
blem, conversely, for morality is to raise and shape these 
beliefs without disowning them abruptly or breaking off from 
them; for the stay and sanction of theology are still abscdntdy 
essential, and the morality which lets go its hold of them 
‘must fall. It is not necessary, hewever, to conform to a 
I>oweifol orthodoxy and to allow the moral or material im- 
provements to be stamped with the one trade-mark without 
which no principles are genuine; the Brahmans are ready 
enough to say of any new discovery or doctrine that it is 
the same concern, and the law of patents in theology is very 
loose. But a moralist must, not go so far as to deny idtogether 
the prescriptive authority, or he will surely be attacked in a 
way which will make it very hard for him to hold his ground 
eoram popuio. A very good exapaple of the danger of too 
rapid an advance over the ramparts of superstition niay be 
drawn from the fortunes of a well-known sect called the 
BraJirm Somdj, This sect professes an exalted deism, which 
was imported from Europe by its founder about fifty years ago, 
and has taken some root in Bengal, where it suits the taste of 
the educated classes to whom orderly government and the 
comforts of civilization have suggested a refined and mild ideal 
of the divine governor of their world. At first the Brahmists 
attempted to hold by the Vedas, but this involved than in 
sundry inconsistencies, and the more advanced section appears 
to have staked its creed upon pure h priori assumptions of a 
just and benevolent deity. They abjure the "gross mate- 
rialism” of ancieut religions, they reject doginas and traditions, 
and desire their disciples to look at the objects round them in 
the world for evidences of divine power, intelligence, and merqr. 
Their principal leader dedares that "the physical sciences 
give us better and hijf^er conceptions of God and His govern- 
ment of the world than we could otherwise possess.”* " Few 
wiO deny,” he says, "that tiie material universe is a great 
religions teacher, that the sublime and beautiful in nature 
exercise a vast influence on the mind.” That tiie world 
around ns is a great religions teacher, and that, religions men 
feel awed and subdued by the aspect of nature, are obvions 
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troths ; but most persons who judge by history, observation, 
and es^iience, would flatly deny that these feelings neces-^ 
saxily make for righteousness, or that the physical forces and 
processes of the universe prove the divine benevolence. If 
anyone considers closely the nature and complexion of 
religions which have encompassed the hearts of great nations, 
and reviews their origin and progress, it is easy to perceive 
that a faith which contains mere pious fervent sentiments and 
high moral lessons has never, as such, taken hold of an entire 
people^ Such a faith has usually been preserved, in all ages 
6f culture, by the refined intellectual minority, with a distilled 
aroma of the popular creed, just sufficient to indicate its origin. 
But Dr. Newman is ri^t in saying that religion, properly 
so called, has hitherto been synonymous with revelation, 
that it has ever been a message, a history, a vision.* And in 
point of fact the Brahmists have made no substantial progress, 
probably because the sect can appeal to no authoritative 
warrant or prescyiptive sanction; while throughout the 
greater part of India experience and observation of the 
natural world tell directly against the assumption that the 
deity is either just or benevolent. The argument from 
the analogy of nature which Butler applied so unanswerably 
to the deism of. his time, is as effective when used by 
Hinduism against the optimistic speculations of India ; indeed 
in India the deist is very much more puzzled than in England 
to explain upon bis theory the condition and prospects of 
mankind ; for if the visible world is directed by the divinities, 
os both sides agi'ee, there can be no doubt that in Asia the 
system is at least very incomprehensible. And between the 
two explanations offered, of terrible and capricious, or of just 
and benevolent deities, the probabilities and prinULfaeie lo<^ 
of the case appear to the simple folk very much on the side of 
the former ; so that we begin to see that Butler’s famous 
argument from the analogy of nature is connected with the 
ideas that lie at the roots of all religions which have grown 
up out of this very analog}', that is, at the roots Of all natural 
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religions. He revived in logical form the nnconsciona train of 
thought out of which all beliefs are more or less evolved; 
he proved that the irresistible and pitiless working of 
natural laws warranted the inference of any degree of stem 
severity in the character of the administrator ; and it is pre- 
eisely in this demonstration that lies the strength of natural 
religions. Butler set this out for the first time forcibly and 
scientifically, and the position is doubly impregnable when held 
by those who are not concerned, as Butler was, to prove that a 
moral and beneficent government of the world is neverthe- 
less credible. 'Whenever morality and the refinements of an 
improved state of life begin to press in upon the older and 
router conceptions of divinity, we shall always find theology 
entrenched behind the undeniable concordance of what is 
recoi*ded about the gods with what is seen of their doings in 
the visible world ; so long, that is, as they are allowed to be 
responsible for what is done. Morality can cany this entrench- 
ment either by relieving them of their direct responubility 
or by dissolving connection t with them; both very perilous 
manoeuvres for morality to attempt in almost every part of 
the world as it now is, and certain to be ruinous- in Asia. In 
the present, state and prospect of ideas in Asia, morality 
vrould be cut off from its base, and would lose all its leverage, 
if men were perauaded to abandon their certain belief in the 
constant intervention and the supreme -influence of present 
divinities, if they were convinced that for ages they had built 
themselves fanes of fruitless prayer. 'Any sudden mpture of con- 
tinuity in the established order of beliefs would be hazardous, 
while, on the other hand, theology, if not openly bombarded, 
is accessible to terms, compromises, and propositions for an 
alliance, and will even consent to march severid stages on the 
same road with morality, provided that theology has nominal 
command of the whole force. 

After this manner, iherefore, does the gradual and con- 
stantly interrupted advance of moral and material improve- 
ment influence the religions beliefs, which adapt themselves 
good hnmouredly to new&ngled ideas upon decency and ^e 
like, so long as their infallibility is not openly defied. Yet tp 
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thb gensnl rale that for eveiy social reform urast be given 
thedogie anthority, the legislation of the Britidi Government 
forms one great exception ; becaase instead of seeking dili- 
gently to find sacred warrants for its acts, this government 
elim^tes with minnte care from its laws any kind of reference 
to or recognition of religions belief as an authority. This is 
one of those curious contrasts which modem India exhibits at 
every turn. On one side of a river we may have a British 
legii^tore proclaiming incessantly and laboriously its total 
freedom from any taint whatever of theological considerations; 
on the other we may have a native ruler obliged to explain as 
sedulously that what he does is entirely supported by sacred 
authority, or by prescription resting ultimately upon such 
authority. British law-giving only defers to prescription in 
so frur as it respects customs and prejudices that are tolerably 
harmless ; but native administrators can do nothing important 
without attaching it to prescription ; and the most powerful 
and unanswerable prescription is obtained by tracing back a 
rule to a divine mandate. This is, as has been already 
observed, the reason why morality is still so entirely dependent 
upon religions beliefs, and the same necessary connexion holds 
good between religion and all social and political movements ; 
except only when the prime mover is the British Govern- 
ment, which alone in Asia is strong enough to put out a mea- 
sure upon its intrinsic merits. Indeed the British legislature 
goes much further, for it has fixed bounds within which theo- 
logic authority shall have no jurisdiction at all, and morality, 
or at least e]q>ediency, shall nign triumphant. Nor is this 
objected to by the people, which in fact desires mainly to find 
out where lies a supreme incontestable power in temporal 
matters, and if the British Government is strong enough to 
assume that position, and to undertake responsibilities and 
duties usually laid upon the gods, there caii be no reason why 
the de facto providence shall not have their allegiance. On 
the other hand the responsibilities thus assumed are enormous, 
for one of the conveniences of the old theocratic system was 
that disasters or afflictions might be shifted by the government 
on to the shoulders of the priests, who usually' passed them on 
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downward, if uncommonly damaging, to the sorcerers or to 
any class unpopular at the moment. Now the British Govern* 
ment, having thrown aside these lightning-conductors, is much 
more exposed than a native ruler would he to shocks from 
famines or other widespread misfortunes; and in fact the 
native newspapers already indicate that the tendency to cry 
out upon goveritmentwhen the world goes in any way wrong, is 
actually becoming immeasurable. Cholera, famine, and great 
sea inundations, when they are not made the text of invectives 
against the British Government, do at least in some confused 
way bring upon it gx'eat discredit, not apparently from the idea 
that the gods are angiy with the government which has ignored 
them so pemistently os to have pretty well established its in- 
dependence of tliem, but upon the dim feeling that the govern- 
ment has undertaken the gods’ business and is breaking down. 
And the multifarious functions assumed by a modern adminis- 
tration (so far beyond the simple r^ime of an ordinsiy' Asiatic 
ruler, who merely collects revenue and keeps an army) lay 
it wide open to every kind of imputation against its wisdom 
and its benevolence ; it is like a great divinity in whom are 
absorbed and concentrated a great number of attributes. 

This feeling, moreover, when we consider it, must be 
admitted to be the natural outcome of the movement and 
direction given to ideas by the British Empire in such a 
country as India* We have in many ways openly undertaken 
the business and liabilities usually left by Asiatics, at least 
in form, to divine authority ; the science of administration is 
supplanting the science' of theology, the cool scorn of the 
English legislature, and its force, are fatal to the predominance 
of divinity, whose sphere of action contracts perceptibly under 
that influence. Boles of conduct which hitherto havd rested 
upon theologic sanction, gradually drop tlie connection with 
th^idogy when they-come to :be adopted end enforced by. a penal 
code ; while tiieology. is forced, to save its credit and avoid 
awkwmri coHisions, to drop irdes of misconduct which the code 
prohibits. Under these favourable auspices, the reformation 
of religious beliefr, pushed forward by a moralify so powerfully 
backed up, is likei|^ to be abnormally rapid, and one is almost 
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inclined, out of pure cautions conservatism, to qnestkm whether 
the assertion of independence by morality and its annexation of 
the old theolqgic dominions may not go on too &st. In Europe 
we already find a party declaring that morality and theology are 
about to ^sol/e their long partnership, and debating only as 
to the probable consequences, whether there will be the confu- 
sion of an interregnum or a revolutionaryperiod, and whether the 
great entei'prise of the civilization of mankind can be carried 
on when the security of religion, and the confidence which it 
inspires, shall have been withdrawn. Those who regard 
theology as an essential basis of morals may be right in 
maintaining that the afiairs of the world can never prosper 
without the support and guidance of some such belief; 
but in Europe the ti'ansition is at least gradual, and the 
carefully recorded results of observation -and experience are 
steadily limiting the', sphere of any but human responsibility 
and action. It is at least possible in Europe that morality 
may take up the position and the responsibilities for temporal 
afihirs and the material interests of mankind, which theology 
has very nearly relinquished, and may manage to go forward 
upon her own score and venture ; but even with the aid of British 
penal codes this would be. a very. perilous venture in India. 
In Asia prescriptive authority, which necessarily means divine 
authority, is the only explanation upon which the Hindu mind, 
so primitive yet sq restlessly^ inquiring, can find rest and re- 
lease from uncertainty ; and morality must still be content with 
playing a secondary idle in subordination to the religious beliefs. 

As with moi'al. and etliical explanations, so it is with political 
and social institutions, they must have their basis on religious 
prescription, except where the Biitish Goverament undertakes 
to demonstrate practically that the thing must be so. The 
pedigree of a lode or a right must be traced far away up into 
tlie mists of the past, up to a myth or a divine message ; its 
origin must ti'anscend man's understanding and his memory, 
or the title becomes incomplete and disputable. One woidd 
suppose that the title by which the Chiefs of Bajput dans of 
Centiul India hold their dominion would be ancient enough, 
for their possession has lasted many ages, and their lineage is ’ 
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accurately preserved ; imd yet to this day the Chiefe of the 
oldest States obtain a sort of religions investitnre, npon each 
accession, from some representative of the aboriginal races 
whose land the Bajpdts took centuries ago. The most impor- 
tant States in India are of veiy modem origin, dating back no 
earlier than the first establishment of the English dominion : 
but the elder Hindu dynasties, which lay claim to great 
antiquity, seem to lie under the necessity of either attaching 
the beginning of their line to that other line which they cut 
short, or of cany^g the chain of inheritance back, to a 
conqueiing demi-god, or else of quotuig a special revelation 
in their favour, as when Islam conquers under a divine man- 
date. The right is thus asserted in a form acceptable to the 
customary apprehension of the people ; nor has any despotism 
in Asia ever attempted to do witliout some such religions 
warranty, excepting only the British Government which is 
itself a sort of incarnation of inexplicable power. In short, 
the whole notion of rights is still so closely tied up with the 
religious beliefs that any premature endeavour to sever the 
connection would be a veiy delicate operation. 

In all this there is, of cotu'se, nothing very new. Beligion 
has in all countries at one time been the basis of society ; and 
the divine light of kings is not a veiy old story in England. 
Morality and religion everywhere act and react npon each 
other; eveiy where the slow improvement of the world has pro- 
duced dynastio revolutions among gods and kings, and the 
traditional beliefs must accommodate tiiemselves to the change 
of circumstance. But in India the peculiarity of the situation 
is that'very primitive religious beliefr are being unexpectedly 
overtaken by an unusually high tide of public morals and 
spreading knowledge, which have come upon them without due 
warning ; and the nature go<Is are confronted by penal codes 
and modem education in a sudden way that is hardly fur. 
They have no time to reform, hardly time to change their cos- 
tuihe; it is even questionable whether they will easily 
manoeuvre their retreat out of the material into the spiritual 
world, give up the distribution of material blessing, and fall 
back upon future states of existence over which their power 
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cannot be tested. It has already been noticed as a oharac* 
teristic of the phase of religions beliefs hitherto prevailing, 
that the doctrine of heaven and hell, though well known and 
accepted in Hindnism, has not exercised any great inflooiee 
over the people. The ordinaiy worshipper looln for material 
Ueasing or ban; the philosopher aceqsts heaven and hell not 
as departments of reward or pnnishment, but as places of 
purification whereby a soul may be cleansed of its sensations 
and become id>sorbed again into the Infinite', or escape into 
nothing. Both these conceptions arose out of a thorough dis- 
trust of the gods, the people dealing with them just as far as 
tliey could see (or thought the}' could see) that worship was 
answered by works, the philosopher renouncing them and all 
their works as completely as he dared. Nevertheless if these 
beliefs are prematurely submerged, we may have an awkward 
break in the continnity of theologic development, and it is not 
quite clear how this ma}' affect morals. We may after all find 
morality in India, as elsewhere, looking dubiously at the 
ladder she has kicked down, and seriously alarmed at the 
decline of religious beliefs which has been the necessary con- 
sequence of her own rise. Or it may be that those are right 
who insist that Asia has always been too deep a quicksand for 
Europe to build upon it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, 
or religion; that the material conditions forbid any lasting 
imjnovement; that i^e Englisli legions, like the Homan, will 
tramp acuross the Asiatic stage and disappear, and that the 
douds of confusion and superstition will roU up again. Then 
after all the only abiding and immovable figure in the midst of 
the phantasmagoria will be that of the Hindu ascetic and 
sceptic, looking on at the incessant transformation of men 
into gods and gods into men^ with thoughts that have been 
caught by an English poet, and expressed in lines that have a 
strange Asiatic note — 

*' All ye M • iiind diall go b/, w • fire eball ye pan end be part ; 

Ye AM god% and behold, ye shall die— and the waves be npon pon at last 
In the doiknen of time, in the deeps of the^years, in the cLtnges of things 
Ye shall sleep as a shun man deeps, and the world shall forget yoQ as hinge.*' 
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** Witchcraft ia aa the ain of rebellion/* 

Inquiry into diatinction between witchcraft and the loM'eat types of religion — 
Suggestion aa to difference of origin and principle*<>Religion works inyariably 
tlirough some agency supposed to be divine ; witchcraft works independently 
of pnests and deities, and probably begins with some accidental discoveries of 
natural laws— -Witches persecuted in polytheist countries because their under- 
working is contraband, unaided by recognised supernatural powers or methods 
— ^Resemblance of practices and devices of witch tinders in India to those 
formerly used in Europe— Cruelties inflicted on witches because they are 
supposed to be personally the cause of calamities ; also, because the priests shift 
on to witches the blame of all inexplicable evils which the gods cannot or 
will not cure — As religion bpcomes purified and elevated, this shifting process 
increases, and witchcraft becomes more degraded and detested — Men go to 
witdiea for disreputable purposes, or when the gods fall to help — Witchcraft 
protected by the British Government in India ; is possibly the lowest phase 
of empiric observation and inquiry, and thus superior to mere vagvie supers 
naturalism. 

To those who live in a counUy where the belief in witchcraft 
still pervades all classes, from highest to lowest (though of 
com*8e the pressure of the superstition is far lighter upon the 
uppermost layers of society), the study of this delusion by 
autopsy of the living subject is most interesting. For we have 
all learnt the history of European witchcraft : how the fear of 
it once overspread^he whole land, and faith in it was a car- 
dinal doctrine with church and state, with kings and judges; 
how it gradually faded, until the notion of such a tiling has at 
last become ridiculous to all but the most ignorant ; and how 
this virulent mental disease was expelled, not by refutation or 
any speoid remedy, but by a gradual change in the conditions 
of existence which had engendered and fostered it. We know. 
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in fact, l^e precise position of witchcraft under the Christian 
dispensation ; and we understand the view taken of it by our 
different churches in different ages * but this essay is meant to 
cany the inquiry further back, and to seek for more light upon 
the origin and derelopment of the craft or practice of sorcery, by 
looking into its relations with the non-Chiisiian religions, and 
by attempting to ascertain the place which it holds among 
those very superstitions with which Christians have constantly 
identified it. 

Witchcraft has been usually supposed .to be a very low and 
degraded phase of religion. Now this is largely true of the 
art in Europe, whei-e the gi'eat Christian churches for ages 
combined to stamp out the relics of ancient paganism, which 
they denounced and furiously branded with the opprobrium of 
hideous sorcery, until the wretched, half-heathen serfs did 
actually turn devil worshippers ; but the question is whether 
in a country that is altogetlier pagan, witchcraft is only one 
form of what we call Religion, or a different species altogether. 
Was there any plain distinction known among the ancient 
Greeks, for example, between the slaying of Iphigenia upon 
the altar* at Aulis to obtain a fair wind, and a magical ceremony 
for the same object ? Most iieople would agree that some dis- 
tinction has always been recogtrised, though they nright not 
find it so easy to explain. If we try whether any aid towarrd 
a satisfactory explanation is obtained by carefully looking at 
what goes on l^ore our e^'es in India, it seems possible to dis- 
tinguish a radical separation,fromthe very outset, between witch- 
craft and the humblest form of what in India is called Religion. 

Witchcraft appears to have been, from the begiirrriirg, the 
aborigirral and inveterate antagonist of religion or theology, 
and har-dly less so in the most primeval ages pf barbarous 
superstition than it was in the days of our King James 1. 
It rrray be supposed to have arisen from an exceedingly dim ai\d 
utterly confused glimpse of the secrets of Nature ; to have begun 
with ^e first notion t^ such secrets exist and can be known, and 
that things wlrich we do not comprehend may be brought to pass 
without the results being inseparably connected with -the divine 
agency. In the rudest stage of religion, the line between the most 
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abject fetichism, perhaps only the worship of certain queer ob> 
jects, and withcraft is very difficult to be traced by us to whom 
fiom our great intervening intellectual distance both kinds of- 
superstition seem indistingaishable in type and character ; yet 
even in this lowest grade of primitive society their separation 
is decipherable. One may venture to affirm that the difference 
between devotees and magicians, between those who propitiate 
gods visible or invisible, and those who use mysterious mummery 
not necessarily addressed to any' object or subject at all, exists 
and can be verified from the earliest times. As a matter of 
fact, witchci'aft is more feared and more practised by' the lowest 
Indian tribes than by any other classes ; and though one does 
not at firat sight perceive how they can discern or point it out 
to themselves, amid all the monstrous rites and grotesque 
terrors of their lawful beliefs, yet tliey always lay their finger 
upon it without hesitation. There seem always to have been 
some faint sparks of doubt as to tiie efficacy of prayer and 
offerings, and thus as to the limits within which deities can or 
will interpose in human affairs, combined with embryonic con- 
ceptions of the possible capacity of man to control or. guide 
Nature by know'ledge and use of her ways, or with some 
primeval touch of that feeling which now rejects supernatural 
interference in the order and sequence of physical processes. 
Side by side with that universal conviction which ascribed 
to Divine volition all effects that could not be accounted for 
by the simplest experience, and which called them miracles, 
omens, or signs of the gods, there has alway's been a remote 
manifestation of that less submissive spirit which locates 
within man himself the power of influencing tilings, and which 
works vaguely toward -the dependence of man on his own 
fon u l tiaa for regulating his material surroundings. Those two 
antagonistic ideas, of dependence on supernatm'nl will and of 
independence, can, 1 think, be found to demarcate Witchcraft 
and Religion, firom'the Alpha down to the Omega of their long 
history, which is a chronicle of incessant war, growing - 
fiercer and fiercer as the two forces developed and became 
organised, and as the two principles diverged and discovered 
their mutuial antipathy. Science had also a stage when it con- 
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sisted of unreasoning observation, and in the earliest beginning 
of that stage it most have been veiy like witchcraft. The wn 
who first hit upon the conditions under which fire can be inva* 
liably got by rubbing sticks, probably ceased to pray for fire 
as he must have prayed when the lesult was very uncertain ; 
or perhaps the more raVerent minds continued to rob and pray; 
while the bolder and busier men gradually discarded their vows 
as they became convinced that rubbing was alone effective. 
But this association of cause and effect, of rubbing sticks with 
fire, and the like, instead of suggesting the scientific method, 
only caused the undisciplined savage experimentalist to specu* 
late raslily, to jump at most unwarrantable conclusions, and to 
connect together things which have no affinity whatever. The 
ima^ation of primitive man was limited or steadied by no 
true reasoning ; one consequence was to him just as likely as 
another. If rubbing a stick produced fire, an utterly amazing 
result, without the aid of any sacrifice or other invocation of 
gods, why should not two knives laid crossways on a tlireshold, 
or a bit of red string over the lintel of a door, bring down or 
avert disease ? or why should not certain charms carved on the 
door-post make the whole house collapse ? All these things 
are only questions of experiment, and one snccessftd operation 
goes a long way to establish confidence in the method. If disease 
has once been shopped by incantation, why not always, or at 
least usually ? Especially if a wise woman has cured an ulcer 
by applying a few simples, and muttering unknown words, or 
luui averted a hailstorm by hanging up mystic rags and 
observing the wind, there are no limits to reasonable fidth in 
her. In this manner the first person who picked up a little 
physical knowledge beyond his fellows was tempted to trade 
iqion it enormously beyond his real cajrital, because the bounds 
less credulity of his neighbours inspires equal belief in himself 
and if he can do one inexplicable thing he may be able to do 
anything else; the peculiarity of his practice being that he 
does everything without the aid of the gods. And this it is 
thiA makes him a IVitch as distinguished from the successful- 
jw^tiator of fetich. 

IWitchcraft is thus supposed to begin when a savage stumbles 
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upon a few natural effects out of tlie common run of things, 
which he finds himself able to work by unvarying rule of 
thumb. He thence infers that he.hae in some wonderfol way 
imbibed extra-natural power, while he hes only picked up acci- 
dentally one or two of the roughest keys which open the outer 
lid of the physical worid. He has hit upon a rudimentary 
materialism ; and, while he fancies himself to be entering upon 
a mj’sterious department, in which he can do without the 
popular fetich, he in fiu:t becomes a Fetich unto himself; 
for he thinks that the virtue lies in his own self (which is 
partly true), not in the essential conditions of the things which 
he sees and handles, His characteristie must have been 
always this, that be hoi some real knowledge, or faint tincture 
of it ; and that while the vulgar crowd round him ascribe all 
strange coincidences to’the spite or favour of idols and demons, 
the witch makes bold to dispense with divine intervention, 
and to rely on his own arbitrary tricks for producing not only 
a few simple effects, which he has verified, but all sorts of 
absm'd exploits which he aims at by mere guess woric; one 
thing being to him just as probable or improbable as the other. 
The piactice mid the pretensions of the sorcerer are vmy 
nearly as preposterous as those of the most unsophisticated 
keeper of idols. Yet the cardinal distinction between the 
fetich witch and the fetich worshipper is the same as that 
between the witch and all priesthoods in all times ; the former 
stands aloof from the ordinaiy adoration of snpematural 
powers, asking nothing fr:om capricious gods, exercising an 
art for the most>part as blind and irrational as rites jim*- 
formed to a river or a rock, but yet founded upon and elinging 
to the idea that his power lies somewhere within his own control, 
and is not vouchsafed by the good pleasure of the popular 
divinity, Fetichisra is the adoration of a visible object sup- 
posed to possess active power; it ascribes, as Comte says, to 
all phenomena ideas of vital eae'rgy and power drawn from the 
human type ; in short, the fetich (a river, for instance) is a 
mysterious being whom you try to make friends with, as yon 
wonld'with a man who is plainly too strong to be- frightened. 
But Fetichism also, as Comte frurther remarks, admita slavishlv 
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that man can only hope to influence nature by worship, 
not by work; and it sets up an order of specialists in the 
business of enlisting this irresistible supernatural agency. 
'Whereas witchcraft does after its dim, blundering fiisliion, from 
the very first stumble away in the contrary direction ; in order 
to aT^ floods or attract water it does not propitiate the river 
god or the running stream; it employs for these purposes 
some utterly random and senseless ceremony of its own devis* 
ing, which nevertheless might probably be traced back with 
infinite trouble to some scrap of real knowledge, or traditional 
observati<^, or hap-hazatd coincidence. The -witch is like a 
savage, who might pick up a lucifer match-box, and should 
imagine that the power of lighting the matches was peculiar to 
himself, thence inferring that he was gifted with miraculous 
powers, and could command the lightning. He -is only just 
superior to his fellows, who would fall down and worship the 
box. 

A witch, therefore, may be thus defined. He is one who 
professes to work marvels, not through the aid and counsel of 
the supernatural beings in whom he believes as much as the 
rest, but by certain occult faculties and devices which he con- 
ceives himself to possess. Li so far as he does really possess 
a trifling store of superior skill and useful tricks, he is the 
Mvanit of his time; in so far as he merely pretends and 
guesses, he is a'btazy charlatan, by applying constantly this 
definition we may reduce into order our id^ of the relative 
position of witchcraft towards all i>hases of religion. First, we 
grasp the real distinction, even in fetichism, between the witch 
and his brother practitioner upon a fetich, or between the witch 
and the Shdman who rolls about the ground and screams out his 
oracle ; and this linp between adoration, inspiration, vows, or 
oracles, on one. side, and thaumaturgy by occult incomprehen- 
sible arts on the other side, divides the two professions frnm 
bottom to top. Secondly, we see' why the said witch is so 
violently persecuted evenrin the earliest times, when there is no 
church to proscribe him, nor morality to denomice his ways. 
So long as people ascribe to their gods all inexj)licable and 
unforeseen calamities as well as blessings, and so long as 
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evexjone is allowed to worship his fetich, spirit, or idol, after 
his own fashion, the cruelties of superstition are confined 
mainly to barbarous propitiatoxy sacrifices, in which the Victim 
is sometimes human. If these offerings will not a 2 )pease the 
gods there is nothing else to be done in that direction. But 
the pretensions of a successful witch suggest the idea that 
a human being, who is within reach of your hand to seize, 
wields m}*steriou8 power to afflict his fellow-ci*eatures ; and 
tills conviction it is which has always caused, indeed in India 
it still causes, horrid cruelty. While the priest, or fetich 
keeper, or oracle monger, is held in reverence, as the am- 
bassador of a jiower on whom it is hopeless to make war, tiie 
witch is always feared, and usually detested; because tlie 
priest disclaims aU responsibility for the ills inflicted by his 
angry or malevolent deities, whereas the witch can be made to 
pay with his person. Moreover, he has also often to pay for 
all the shortcomings of the popular fetich ; since a. priest 
who has tlie credit of his establishment at stake will usually 
attribute any failure in the efficacy of prayer, or of vows, to 
the malignant influence of his natural opponent, the indepen- 
dent witch. Among the aboriginal tribes of India any disap- 
pointment in the aid which they are entitled to expect from 
their gods, to avoid the ravages of disease or famine, tlirows Uie 
people on the scent of witchcraft. It is too discreditable that 
tlie idol or demon spirit, after, all that has been done for him in 
attentions, and even adulation, should have so broken down and 
abandoned his worshippers, as to let the cholera itige damnably, 
to keep wives obstinately ban:en, to pemit the i-indeipest, or. to 
afflict people with chronic rheumatism. But, on the part of the 
gods, their priest is apt to disown these untoward accidents, 
though he is willing carefully to absorb all blessings ; and the 
people, usually directed by priestly advice, fall back on witchcraft 
as the only possible alternative. The thing which torments us 
(they argue) is inexplicable; *the only two possessors of inexplic- 
able powers are gods andwitcheb,the gods can’t orwon’t help us, 
argalf we must help ourselves by a hue and ciy after the witches. 
This solution of the puzzle is easier than any speculation as 
to. misfortunes be'ing the outcome of sin, or of some ognis- 
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Bion of religions dnties> or the stain of crimes done in a 
previous state, or than ascribing them to the ai^ger of some 
strange divinity v and it is the more popular because it suggests 
a remedy, as all solid diagnoses of disorder ought to do. If the 
misfortune were the work of a god who declined to be pro- 
pitiated, one could only lie flat and adore Setebos who cannot 
be resisted or punished ; but if it is the wicked invention of a 
magician the sufferer can' proceed at once to counteract it by tor- 
turing the -inventor. Observe that the witches have themselves 
created tiie dilemma, upon one horn of which they are thus 
impaled, by assuming powers independent of the gods; for 
when a man cannot get what he wants out of a god he is wont 
to consult a witch, who usually undertakes to do his bidding, 
and never confesses that he does not feel equal to dealing with 
a case. But in proportion to the popular faith in tlie witch as 
an ally must be of course the fear of him as an enemy. 

Now it is worth noting, that, although among fetichists the 
simple reason why a witch is persecuted is that he is doing 
mischief, for otherwise there is no abstract theological objec- 
tion to him, yet even in Fetichism the measures employed 
against him have a flavour of religion ; the gods are caUed in 
to act as detectives and judges. It is public opinion that at 
first indicates the direction in which suspicious scrutiny should 
be made ; the voai^puli usually names some old woman witli 
a smattering of simples who has attempted to work cures. 
That particular combination of skill and helplessness presented 
by a cunning old woman seems to have always suggested some 
underhand mj'ster}' to the untutored mind of the poor Indian, 
as of the English peasant ; and besides, as has been already 
remarked, a woman who can cure toothache can produce it, for 
aught the savage can telL In individual cases the patient him- 
self, being sick, usually pitches upon his magic persecutor; 
and in any instance conjecture is generally justified by con- 
sulting the professional witchpfin^er, who will listen to your 
evidence and give his authoritative opinipn on your case. 
Prescriptions thus made up are administered by the mob. The 
accused is seized and subjected to experiments which appear 
partly intended to make him or her confess, and partly aimed 
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at forcing the v^itch to break the malignant cliam by incessant 
counter-irritation, until the evil ceases or the evil-doer dies. 
There is as yet no exorcism in the [proper sense x>f tlie word, 
but these operations ore conducted by the light of whatever 
glimpses of the supernatural may have been vouchsafed to the 
tribe ; the use of sacred weapons against witches is aheady 
indispensable. Such weapons are indeed used by primitive 
man to combat . troubles of every sort, and the particular 
reason for mentioning the fact here is tliat it partially explains 
what at fii*st puzzles an investigator into the witch-finding and 
witch-punishing business in India— the close resemblance of 
the practice and methods there .in use to those formerly 
approved by mediaeval Europe. The ordeal by water is 
universal among the barbarous Non-Ar3*an tribes of Central 
India, from the Bheels in the west country to the wild men in 
the almost unexplore^d jungles of Bustar and the far east, 
towards the Bay of Bengal. Here is a description of one 
wrater test, taken a few years ago from the mouth of an expert 
witch-finder among the. Bheels, who got into a scrape for 
applj’ing it to an old woman. 

A bamboo is stuck up in the middle of any piece of water. 
The accused is taken to it, lays hold of it, and by it descends 
to the bottom. In the meantime one of the villagers shoots 
an arrow from his bow, and another runs to pick it up and 
bring it back to the place whence it was shot. If tlie womau 
is able to remain under w^ater until , this is done, she is declare^ 
innocent, but if she comes up to breathe before the arrow id 
returned into the .bowman^s hand, she is a true watch and must 
be swung as such.*^ 

In the case from which this account is taken tlie woman 
failed in the test, and was accordingly swung to and h*o, roped 
up to a tree, with a bandage of red pepper on her eyes ; but it 
is obvious that this kind of ordeal, like almost all primitive 
ordeals, is contiived so as to d^end for its effect much upon 
the manner in wUch it is conducted, whereby the operator's 
favour becomes worth j[aining.* A skilful archer will shoot 

* Another mode of trial is by sewing let down into, water about tliree feet 
tlie inspected one in a suck, which » deep. If tlie pei:8on inside the sack 
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just as for S8 he chooses. Ordeal by water is the question 
ordinaiy, which may probably be construed as an inquiry 
whether the water Fetich or water spirit will accept or reject 
the witeh, whether he is on her side or against her : and this 
seems the best general explanation of a world-wide custom. 
Another ordeal is by heat, as for instance, the picking of a 
coin out of burning oil But the question extraordinary is by 
swingmg on a sacred tree, or by flogging with switches of a 
particular wood. Swinging before an idol, with a hook through 
the muscles of the back, is the well-known rite by which a 
Hindu devotes himself to the god; and flogging with rods 
from a sacred tree manifestly adds superhuman virtue to tlie 
ordinary eflect of a vigorous laying on. In 1865> a woman, 
suspected of bringing cholera into the village, was deliberately 
beaten to death with rods of the castor-oil tree, which is 
excellent for purging witchcraft. It is usual also to knock out 
the front teeth of a notorious witch ; the practice appears to 
be connected with the belief, well known in all couiitries, that 
witches assume animal shapes ; for in India they are supposed 
occasionally to transform themselves into wild beasts, a super- 
stition analogous to our European lycanthropy. A good many 
years ago, there was an old man practising as a physician 
near Srinagar in the Himalayas, who was notorious as a 
sorcerer, insomuch that his reputation of having devoured 
many persons\n.der the form of a tiger cost him most of his 
teeth, which were extracted by the !l^jah who then held that 
country, so as to render him less formidable during his con- 
stant metamorphoses. Shaving- the heads of female witches is 
very common among the tribes much infested by sorcerers ; it 
is employed as an antidote, not merely as a degrading punish- 
ment, BO that one is tempted to trace its origin to some 
recondite notion of power residing in the hair ; and thus even 
back towards Samson, to Circe with the beautiful locks, and 

can get his head above water he is a thionj^ precisely the some onleol 
witch. An Enj^sh officer once saved which they had prescribed. Tltis idea 
• witch in India from dnckingto death, hit off the crowd’e nothin of Air play, 
by insisting that the witch-finder and and the trial was ad)onrned sine die 
the. accnsers generally shonld go by consent 
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to the fiuniliajr. devils of early Christian times, who are 
sud to have had a peculiar attadunent for women with fine 
tresses. 

Thus the fri^tfol cruelties inflicted on witches by the wild 
tribes of Central India are prompted by the conviction that 
the power which is catuung some ezai^>eratmg calamity lies in 
the witch himself, and proceeds out of that human creature, 
not out of any fetich or intangible demon. And as the evil is 
not fi-om a god, therefore they use holy gear to extirpate it: 
but the idea of vindicating the insulted majesty of deities is as 
yet fai* off, for the witch is simply a mischievous animal whom 
you knock on the head as you would, a tiger, whenever you 
have hunted him down. Nor is sorcery yet regarded in the 
light of ti-eason, for thouj^ the votaries of the gods are indeed 
its ill wishers, yet this is mainly because they have to account for 
the prevalence of sore aflhctions, and for the incompetence of 
their gods to apply cure after due supplication. It is therefore 
convenient to resolve such problems by reference to witchcraft, 
when all that tlie gods need do is to disown the accused, or to 
lend a hand in detecting him ; for which objects and reasons 
the ordeals have been instituted. Sorcery is at this stage not 
so much an illicit iiTeligious trade as a wily and sinister art 
whereby honest men are plagued ; being thus esteemed very 
much as law and lawyer ai'e received by the unlearned vulgar 
in England and elsewhere. This is, however, its malevolent 
and uncanny form ; on its brighter side witchcraft embodies 
tiie primitive mysteries of the art of healing, combining spells 
with quack medicines, the spell being what the patient mai^y 
relies on. And as the aboriginal Indian patient expects the 
incantation to have a precise immediate effect,- like a strong 
drug,, so we may perceive the same conception inverted still 
moving among ^e peasantry of England, wha talk of a dose 
acting “like a cham," that is, in a novel imd uns^countable 
manner, while the Indian employs a chann to act like a dose. 
Neither in En^and nor in India is. there yet any huge class of 
the population which has finally and firmly grasped tiie condn* 
-sbn that a dose will act by itf^, and that it cannot be in the 
least aided by any sort of charm or invocation whatsoever. 
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Bat just ss the heavy mist vrhieh at dawn covers a primeval 
forest or waste fen land may he seen gradually to rise, spread 
out into lighter haze, and wreath itself into various fantastic 
shapes, so in India the dense low-lying aboriginal Fetichism 
expands and tapers into higher forms. Polytheism then draws 
closer the broad hem of its sacerdotid phylactery, and shrinks 
from witchcraft* with increasing antipathy. Not yet does the 
priest abhor or assail the witch ; his prejudices carry him little 
beyond carefully disowning such low practitioners, and rele- 
gating sorcery outside the bounds of decent spiritualism, as a 
college of physicians might separate themselves from a quack. 
The business manifestly dispenses with the intervention of the 
great traditional deities, with their embodiments^ ministers, 
rites, and scriptures; it is therefore indefensible upon any 
orthodox scheme of religion, and is also condemned as in effect 
disreputable. Moreover, as the religion of a country develops, 
so also does its witchcraft become modified from its earliest 
structure, and suffer a change of character. Its essential 
materialism, always unconscious and hap-hazard, easily accepts 
a supernatural impression ; and among the Hindus proper the 
tricks of the primitive art or trade get incrusted over by the 
alluvial deposits of superstitions extinct or discarded by the 
predominant castes and races. Prevaih’ng popular delusions 
affect even the sorcerer, so to keep up with the times he also 
must pretebd to some backstairs interest with deities ; if he is 
a Hindu he is often patronised by (or patronises) some obscure, 
ill-conditioned god of the rudest type, who has lost all fiishion 
.under the improvement of general religious culture. His craft 
becomes comiilicated with the earlier and more discreditable 
rites of depressed races and superseded litni^es ; so that he is 
less easily distinguishable than at a more simple stage. No 
ordinary Hindu, however, has any doubt that there is a wide 
gulf between a witch and a devout person who has imbibed 
thaumaturgic power, though it is very difficult to hit off the 
popular definition; and, on the whole, it appears that one 
must judge of wonder-workers by their fruits, whether they be 
good or evil. So long as a man ponessing inscrutable secrets 
restricts himsdf to useful employment of them, to the depart- 
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ment of detecting thieves and discovering lost property, he is 
respected as a kind of pretematoraL private inquiry office and 
cloak'room for Mends or chattels. When, however, the wise 
man’s art takes a dark hue, and his ways are harmful, then he 
is at once stigmatised as a witch, and usually with accurate 
justice, for the sorcerer will too often be found to have stepped 
into all the scandalous business which a general advance in reli- 
gious ethics may prove the gods to have abandoned. So far as he 
relies on any rites at all, they are connected with the worship 
of those Helot, or outcast tribes, which are excluded from the 
Brahmanical temples ; but his whole system escapes the con- 
trol exercised in practice by public opinion over every openly- 
professed religion. For these reasons the witch deteriorates 
rapidly, and des<!ends as polytheism rises. He is jiot seriously 
persecuted by the mob or by the learned ; but he holds with 
all classes a position which a quack of the baser sort still holds 
in the department of medicine. You go to such an one because 
he is familiar, and gives himself no airs, does not trouble 
Ipmself about orthodox forms, or about the moraUly of means 
or ends, will do your work cheaply, though perchance dirtily, 
and will undeiiake operations that no respectable priest or 
shrine would agree to bring about by the favour of divinity 
He is to be found in the back slums and alleys of super 
stition and of elementary physics ; he dabbles largely in 
poisons and love philtres; he can bind or loosen the aiguittette 
in a parlons manner ; and throughout he mixes up miracles 
with predicine after a fashion that ends later on by getting him 
into trouble with both camps. When his simples will not 
always kill or cure, he ekes them out with hideous muifunety ; 
and when that resource has failed, he has been known to per- 
form a contract to rid a man of his enemy by mere carnal 
assassination. He is more prone than even to ascribe the 
credit of his successful cures, not to what he really knows pr 
has done, but to his portentous {^s or to his familiar demons ; 
whereby any rudimentary conceptions of true science are greatly 
hindered, for every sudden death or skilful cure is instantly set 
down to magic by the vulgar. The jniyoriiy of witches are, it 
must be owned, mere cheats and swindlers; neverthdess, they 
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appear to be {he nnworthy deporitaries of whaterw small hoard 
of natural magic may have been painfully secreted daring long 
ages of soul-destroying misrule. They know some <^oal 
tricks ; and the action of emotions upon the bodily org^om, 
as in mesmerim, has been perceived and practised from very 
ancient times. In the East mesmerism is pure magic ; in the 
West it is suspicions charlatanry. Its whole history offers a 
good illustration of the manner in which a natnnd phenomenon 
which is obscure, uncommon, and isolated, may first be con- 
demned as sorceiy, and afterwards be repudiated as incredible ; 
may be rejected by orthodox science as well as by orthodox 
religion. It may be conjectured that the reputation of insenu- 
bility to pain possessed by witches in India as well as in Europe 
is connected with tlie well-known anaesthesia produced by the 
mesmeric trance. 

It is difficult to explain, except upon the assumption that 
ignorant and simple imaginations all range with a very short 
tether over similar ground, why we find in India the identical 
old English sorcerer's device of moulding an image of his 
doomed victim and afflicting it with pins ; or wasting it in 
flame, in mere faith that the person imaged will bleed or pine 
awa}' simultaneously. But early in this centurj' the life of the 
Nisam of the Dekhan was attempted by this diabolical inven- 
tion ; and, as the ladies of the harem were said to be at the 
bottom of the plot, a scandal was caused not unlike that for 
which the Duch^ of Gloucestor had'to do penance, after con- 
spiring with sorcerers to remove Henry VI. by this veiy tridc 
of an infernal doll shaped in the likeness of majesty. Not long 
ago, one partner in a i-espectable commercial firm in one of the 
gi;eat Indian cities applied to a reputed sorcerer for his aid in 
removing another partner ; but the sorcerer, who was merely 
an honest leech, piwfeifl'ed to collude with {he. threatened 
partner to cheat tite wotdd-be murderer out of .heavy fees, the 
conjurer performing the wax-doll rites, while the* victim 
pretended mysterious ailments and. a general sense of vital 
exhaustion. 

The Batglras of Central India, vrho fonneriy earned all the 
grain traffic of the country on vast droves of bullocks, are * 
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tnribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their wondering and pre^ 
cations existence especially exjwses them in tlie shape of fever, 
ihe nm a tism , and dysentery. Sc^emh inquiries are still held 
in the wild jangles where these people camp oat like gipsies, 
and many an unlucky.hag has been strangled by sentence of 
their secret tribonals. In difficult cases they consffit the most 
eminent of their spiritaal advisers or holy men, who may be 
within reach ; but it is asaal, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the 
diviner's faculty by making him guess what it was, before pro- 
ceeding to matters of life or death. The saint works liimself 
into a state of demoniac possession, and gasps out some woman’s 
name ; she is killed by her nearest relative, or allowed to commit 
suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it woilh the 
diviner’s while to have another fit, and to detect some one else. 
It is to be remarked, that thougli the witch and the witch- 
finder are in these transactions both on pi'ecisely the same 
level of darkest and deepest supeistition, yet that the two pro- 
fessions or9 entirely distinct and mutnallj' opposed. The 
Baqjoras are in no sense an aboriginal tribe. 

The conciusion here suggested is, tberefoi'e, that witchcraft 
has always been a separate ait and calling side by side with the 
stewardship of divine systems, but apait from it. Also, that 
the most primitive witchcraft looks very like medicine in an 
embryonic state ; but as no one will give the aboriginal physi- 
cian anym^dit for cures or chemical effects produced by simple 
human knowledge, he is soon forced back into occult and 
mystic devices yrhich belong neither to religion nor to destiny, 
but ar6 a ridiculous mixture of both, whence the ordinary kind 
of witchcraft is generate. Now its progressive degradation 
as a science may be measured by the gradual elevation of its 
two original ingredients, of the i-eligious sentiment, and 
(inarii later) of real experimental knowledge. In polytheism 
it is the relative upward gi'owtli of morality and of popular 
conceptions of the divine natm.'e, which depress witchcraft to a 
lower level of public esteem. A higher idea of tlie functions 
of divinity ustMlly coincides wi^. a more restricted idea of their 
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employment ; and the notion is soon developed of gods inter* 
feiing mainly on the side of virtue (except where their own 
majesty or privileges are concerned), and even then only on 
important occasions. So soon men come to presume gods 
to be incapable of gross injustice^ of unprovoked cruelty, or of 
wanton malice, they impute to the ^itch. eve^ sudden misfor- 
tune, like apoplexy or paralysis, that befalls a blameless man or 
beast. In an earlier intellectual state, vicious cruelty is not in- 
compatible with the character of a revengeful or malignant deity 
who may have been introduced to Hinduism by Bndimanised 
fetiqh worshippers ; but with the milder polytheism of Hindus 
proper, tlie practice of using mighty power to do evil ceases to 
be approved ns a godlike characteristic, and thus becomes dis- 
creditable ; w'hile even to do good the great deities are reluc- 
tant to inteii^ose, save when the knot is worthy to be loosed by 
divine iingei*s. IM minimiB non ewrant; they will bestow a 
victory or a x)estilence, but for petty blessing or em'sing there 
is a tendency towards the Epicui'ean theosophy. Nevertheless, 
since the peculiar need of the primitive mind is to insist upon 
a religious or sux>ernatui'al causation for all queer, unaccount- 
able facts, insomuch that to such minds the miraculous expla- 
nation is, as Grote remarks, the rational one ; therefore, the 
vulgar polytheists still cling obstinately to witchcraft as their 
easiest inteipretation of phenomena for which their inferior 
gods decline t^ be responsible, as their readiest source for the 
remedies whichi^ Heaven will no longer undertake to provide, 
and man has not yet tried to discover. The great plagues, 
like cholera or smallpox, still belong to the gods, who person- 
ally inflict and can therefore remove them ; but as the nobler 
Hindu deities rise Iiigher towards the. clouds above, and gradu- 
ally melt away into abstractions, they deign less and less to 
trouble themselves with trivial grievances or animosities, or to 
bow down their ear to the lamentation and ancient tale of wrong 
which comes ever steaming up from the much-enduring tUlere 
of Indian soil. The consequence is that all dirty squabbles, 
and the criminal side of miraculous business generally, are 
gradually made over to witches ; and the earlier habit of attri- 
buting malignant, monkey-like tricks to a god, or of expect- 
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ing trifling semces from liim, ig discouniged uid disoimed by 
the priests' as inconsistent 'vith the dignity of their , cultns. A 
man cannot expect a great incarnation of Vishnn to-e'nre his 
cow, or find his lost pnrse ; nor will public opinion tolerate his 
going to any respec^hle temple or sluine with a petition that 
his neighbour’s wife, his ox, or his ass may be smitten with 
some sore disease. A respectable minister will not be found 
to take an offering or to use his influence in such silly and 
scandalous jobs with any saint or deity who values his self- 
respect. 

It must be remembered, also, that the upper sort of poly* 
theistic priest very rapidly hardens down into a mechanical 
master of ceremonies, the rigid expounder of accredited tradi* 
ti(mal religion ; and that under this process of change he is 
apt to transfer even his mantic office, the expounding of occa* 
sional marvels, to astrologers, soothsayers, convulsionists, and 
the like — a class which in all its branche' must be distin- 
guished, in India, from the magicians proper." Astrologers, 
jfortune-tellers by sortilege, and interpreters by dreams or omens, 
all swarm ^onghout India, but all these watch nature in order 
to ascertain the will and intention of the gods: whereas we 
may define a' witch to be one who works independently of 
them. The witch has originally, I imagine, nothing at all to 
do with the Mantis ; though it is easy to see how tiiey came 
to be confounded during the first centuries of the' Christian era 
in Europe. 

It must not be supposed that even the upi>ermost gods of 
Hinduism have retu'ed behind mere ceremonial altai-s, like 
constitutional monarchs ; on the contrary, all still take active 
interest in the well-being of their worshippers, some working 
bylaws as loffily as any mortal Indian executive, and are there- 
fore as well worth propitiation. But there seem to be many 
grades of accessibility among tirem, from Bi-ahma — ^who since 
he created the world has taken no further ti’ouble about it, and 
is naturally rewarded by possessing only one or two out of 
the mflhon temples to Hindu gods — domi to the-4owest petti- 
fogging deity to whom nothing comes amiss by way of a don- 
emr. One of this h^t sort may often be stumbled upon 
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ensluined in deep jong^ by some lonely exoss-rosd or dioked* 
np well; a low caste illitmwte hedge-priest presides, who with 
rou^ and ready ritnai immolates a young pig b^oiw a 
day image danbed with red paint. The man is a scandal to 
Brahmanism, and only distinct from fetichism because the 
image probably represents some utterly obscure saint or hero 
of the spot ; but he is not a witch. This hedge^riest serves 
his god or devil, whereas a witch makes the familiar demon, if 
one is kept, serve Mm. Now polytheism is so tolerant that it 
allows a man to applj' at discretion to any of its deities, and 
perhaps he may begin with his. suit to the highest class of 
them, on the principle of always dealing, where possible, with 
the heads of dexiartments. But if a man does not get his 
remedy there, he obviously goes elsewhere. He will generally 
try some god of local rexmtation and fair fame ; failing these he 
will resort to miraculous shrines and far-famed places of pil- 
grimage. Thence he may come down for relief to living 
men, to eestatics, ascetics, and saints marvellously gifted or 
afiOicted; or he may take a step even lower, and consult 
inspired Sfaflmanists who inhale the divine afflatus, and de- 
liver thrir reply in a frenzy;* but here he is arriving at the 
last stage of le^timate research into the supematnraL Be- 
yond this line a moral man will not venture in x>ursuit of 
his object, if it is one of which he is not ashamed; for if he 
proceeds further he has left the region of divinity, and has 
got among the wit^s. He will only do this if his need be 
very trifling, such ns the cure of a beast or the finding of a 
coin, or if it be evil and criminal — saving only the excei)tional 
case when he, being himself manifestly vexed by a witch, is 
justified, according to common ox)inion, in seeking to employ 
the lex talionia. Here begins the black art proper, of which 
if we may judge by study of its practices from real life in 
India, we must own that omr ancestors may have had very, 
good reasons for 2>ersecuting it, though they proceeded on 

* Hmw jfioilndoiiiil eonvnkioiiiato violent liyeteiiea when thimdend 
veedtolMuotoiionsfor oncnlarpowere out ennee or yrophedai, as tbs oooa- 
upon tbs Uahbsr oeait, where their sion reqSirsd. 
ciwtoin was to work theroselrea into 
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grounds videly mistaken, and veiy often against the vrong 
persons. In any decent condition of society the sorceiters have 
subsided for the most port to level of knaves and cheats, reli- 
gious and medical. Obviously the tride-spread popular de- 
testation of witchcraft was against its evil ways, and a great 
part of its ill-fame was quite separate from the theologic preju- 
dices against black and white ma^c indiscriminately, which all 
Christian communities have very consistently entertained. 

It is among the Mahomedans that we find, as might be ex- 
pected, the fii-st distinct exprossion of religious condemnation 
of all magic as a sin, because it is treason against God. Sor- 
cery of all kinds is known and incessantly practised. Much 
business is done in amulets, charms, spells, exorcism, magic 
mirroi's, cabalistic figures, divination, sortilege, and the like ; 
nor do the common people curse a magician unless his dealings 
or deeds be wicked. The magician of Islam is he who hath 
power over the genii, or over fairies, and who will cost out 
devils by magic circles and incantations not known to tlie 
orthodox rubric for that end provided, and who is also ac- 
quainted with talismans for causing a devil to enter into pos- 
session of a man’s body. Then tliere is the minor sorcerer, 
who helps to captivate women, to discover thieves, or to find out 
what absent friends are about by the aid of the magic mirror. 
The magic miiror, -so famous in the medieval romance of 
western Europe, whereby an honest crusader often caught most 
discomforting glimpses of Ids domestic interior, may have been 
imported from the East in those ages. It will be remembered 
that Lane, in his "Modem Egyptians,” gives a minute descrip- 
tion of this kind of magical feat, and that in "Edthen,” Mr. 
Kinglake relates a ludicrous failure by the conjuror whom he 
desired to summon Dr. Keats, late of Eton. Li India the 
conjuror polishes with some black oily paste a child’s hand; 
charms are mattered while the child stares steadily at the 
bright sur&ce, and describes the visions which successively 
pass across it. It is worth noting that the image of a broom 
sweeping the ground, which, according to Lane, finghtened a 
young Englishwoman who allowed the mirror to be prepared 
in her hand, appears to be in India also the appuitum which 
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the minx>r«holder ordinarily begins by describing. There may 
be something in Lane’s remark that the whole process reminds 
him of animal magnetism. 

Bat all these arts are denounced by rigid Mahomedan divines, 
especially by the Wah&bi sect, whose distinctive theologic note 
is great jealousy of any encroachment upon the centralised 
unity of 'Divinit}% Magic, say the more liberal doctors, is a 
concealed power, which is given to some men for profession 
and use, just as a sword is a visible instrument which some get 
bold of and learn to use ; and, as with arms, so with magic, 
the only question sliould be whether it is employed for good or 
for iU. If a man devotes himself to the study of these abstruse 
and powerful arts, he may acquire the thaumaturgic faculty, 
and may extort obedience from genii ; but he must wield his 
authority for right ends. He may succeed in commanding the 
evil genii to do him all kinds of wicked service, but then he is 
practising black, or Satanic magic. The story of one Shah 
Darval is famous in Central India ; indeed it belongs to a kind 
famous tliroughout the. world, — the legend of a man who has 
obtained possession, usually by chance or trick, of a power 
which is too 'strong for him to manage. Shah Dftrval was 
groom to a great magician of the Michael Scott type, who, 
lying on his death-bed, felt himself passing away at an hour 
when all his disciples were absent. The only person who 
heard the magiciaii's call was this poor horse-boy, who brought 
him water, so to him did the wizard impart the secret spell, 
which bound two genii to serve him. But Shah DaiTal could 
handle his magic no better than the dwarf in'the ** Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ; ” some say he did some awful crime, others 
that he broke the vow of chastity on which his power 
depended ; anyhow his genii soon tore him to pieces, and he is 
a wandering demon to this day.^ Of course the ordinary 
moral lesson against abuse of great gifts maybe pointed by 

* A limtlar legeml, widely spread and lie set them to bnUd temples with 
over a vast traet of country, is that ot huge stones, without mortar, ^le 

Komar Punt, by some identified with demons finished them all in one night, 
Hemidri, an authentic physician of the and their ruins, called by the pi*ofaue 
ninth century. He, too, found bimaelf ancient Eiudoo anAitecture, are to be 
obliged to keep his demons employed, seen all pver the Dokban to this day. 
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ibis legend; but it might also be imagined to be a faint and far 
distant reverberation of the despairing voice of &ome ancient 
seeker after knowledge, who has caught just a glimpse of what 
will be known after his time d}Hing in the dark ages, surrounded 
b}' fanatics and poor fools like Shall Dftrval, with the miserable 
certainty that his few discoveries must perish with him, and that 
his name will be lost among a crowd of barbarous conjurors. 

The stricter doctrines of Islam approach Christianity in 
their entii*e condemnation of all curious arts. According to 
them magic is designated by a word which literally means 
partnership, and secondarily a sort of polytheism. As applied 
to magic, the term may imply the admission of other super- 
natural beings into partnership with the miraculous powers 
that are 6od*s attribute ; or with the rigid Unitarians it would 
mean that the magician himself becomes an apostate and a 
renegade, by arming himself rebelliously with weapons that 
belong by prerogative to God alone. And in this latter 
definition we find again the idea which is the spinal column of 
witchcraft; for the essence of magic, as distinguished from 
miracles, is in Islam that it is performed without calling on 
Ood^s name and without ascribing to him glory for the deed, 
which, if the deed be evil or foolish, cannot of course be done. 
And so we come round again to our aboriginal definition of 
witchcraft, that it is a marvellous ai*t independent of popular 
theology, and therefore disowned by it in every stage of religious 
belief. Nevertheless not even among Mahomedans is sorcery 
really laid under such uncompromising proscription as was im- 
posed upon it by the stern persecution of the old Catholic Church 
in Europe, which laid so strict an interdict upon all unautho- 
rised wonder-working that even scientific discoveries and haim- 
less tricks were put down as a breach of it.* On the contrary, 
the respectable Indian world in geneittl is of Snlpho’s opinion in 
Hudibras, that ** the Saints have freedom to go to sorcerei’s if 
they need ’em,*’ and that by ** subtle stratagem ” to make use of. 

* TWvtnilsr, who visited India in the dip in half an hour. He says that an 
ITthoentttiy, rdatea how, being at an English miuistor, who was present, de- 
Sns^idi eettlcment, he saw tliat oele- dated that he would lefuse the couimn- 
biated tiiek of the Indian ji^lda--die nion to auy man who looked on at such 
oansiDg of a niasgo-tm to grow from a deyiliy, and so broke up Uie gathering. 
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the de^il for innocent ends is no sin- at alL In mediieTal 
£ui*ope the ban of the Chnrch was laid unsparingly upon all 
secret acts and occult practices, as being connected with demon, 
woinship and otherwise contiiiband. But no one, not eyen the 
soundest Mahomedan divine, is .bound, for conscience* sake, to 
molest a witch who has not meddled with him or his. 

It is probable that in no other time or country has witch- 
ci*aft ever been so coinfoiiably pinctised as it is now in India 
imder British i*ule. In £m*ope it has always been either 
persecuted or ridiculed; and its worst sufferings must liave 
been during that period when the Church insisted that belief 
in witchcraft was an essential dogma, and stamping it out a 
primary duty. To disbelieve in its preternatural existence was 
almost as bad as to practise it, wherefore between the two 
millstones of hard^^set credulity and implacable condemnation the 
witch w*as brayed ns in a mortar. Now though in India every- 
one believes in witchcraft as a fact, yet there is here no church 
convinced that scepticism as to such a dangerous moral disease 
is not only in itself dangerous, but may also be, as Glanvil 
logically calls it, an insidious sapping of all belief in the 8ui)er- 
natm‘aL Thus his countrymen are not bound to prosecute the 
Indian sorcerer on religious grounds ; while he lives under 
laws which, instead of condemning him, interfere actively to 
protect him^ from molestation, and ai'e much more prone to 
hang witch-^lers than witches. Of course the witch is 
punished when he takes to poisoning or . pure swindling; but 
so long as his methods are simply magicid, that is, so long as 
he pretends to work evil in a w'ay not admitted to be i)hysically 
possible, by sticking pins in a wax figure, brewing in a 
cauldron, bmying a fowl head downwards, howling out incanta- 
tions, and the like, it is not easy for an English judge to punish 
the man because he can make his neighbours believe that these 
operations affect the climate, the cattle, or the health of anyone 
against whom they are directed. The Penal Code does indeed 
contain one section tliat might reach witches ; * a section 

* Section 508 . It pimiftlics the he will lie rendered, by some set of the 
:Misi2ig a person to do or omit nny olfender, an object ctf divine displeasure, 
things by indncing him to believe tliat 
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which, it may be remarked, merely eontinaes the ancient ori- 
ental distinction between black and white magic ; for while it 
forbids the threatening of evil, it does not prohibit the pro- 
mise of good, though one can be no more an imposture than 
the other. In every village of Central India they keep a 
hereditary servant, whose profession is to ward off impending 
hailstorms by incantations, by consulting the motion of water 
in certain pots, and by dancing about with a sword. If he 
threatened to bring down the hail, he*would be dealt with as a 
witch by the public, and imprisoned as an intimidator by the 
magistrate: hut as his intentions are beneficent, he is en- 
couraged and supported. In short, witches in British India 
are exposed to little professional risk except when they are really 
mischievous; and they are imder this special disadvantage 
only, that the law need not treat them with any of the caution 
and deference to popular feeling which protect those who claim 
to practise religious observances, however irrational or' inde- 
fensible. For while we concede that to menace bodily harm 
or material mischief by the most absurd devices is clearly 
punishable, yet we find it more difficult to settle how fiur we 
are to take legal notice of threats of divine displeasure issued 
in the name of recognized divinities, although it may neverthe- 
less show itself, like smallpox, in very substantial form. 

Witchciaft is, however, a much more manageable subject 
for modem governments than other superstitions, because the 
delusion is more gross and palpable. So long as a witch 
keeps to white, or even to grayish magic, it would be nnfiur 
that an impartial magistracy should prosecute -him hastily be- 
cause he is a bit of an impostor. It should be rememWed 
that even the most grotesque and ridiculous operations of 
witchcraft, the method of divining the course of a hailstorm 
1y looking at watmr in a row of pots, for instance, may posubly 
contain the germ or hidden kernel of some real observation. 
At any rate, the practice seems more likely to stimulate the 
spirit of observation and indnction than the mere watching of 
signs and omens, or sacrifices to gods ; thonj^ Comte bdieves 
that these things stimulated early physical -inquiry. Chance 
and strangeness are the very essence of an omen ; idbsfeas 
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aiacery pvtoids to be in some- sort an exact aminee. And 
from ilus point of view it mi^t possibly be affirmed that even 
the poor aboriginal witch of the jangles, with all his sins and 
disreputable hocos-pocus, is in his time and generation perse* 
cuted, like Paracdsns and ComeUus Agtippa, in some slight 
degree on account of bis singularity -and of bis superior inge- 
nuity, or at least cariosity. - He may be nuking a first step, 
however stumbling and unconscious, upon a road which may 
lead him away ficom abject prostration before the idols and 
phantasms which overawe his world ; or, if he has a devil, it is 
his own familiar, lather his servant than his master, not the 
tyrannous hobgoblin that overawes the crowd. He is just 
touching, though he may only touch and let go, a line of thought 
which points, idbeit vaguely and most crookedly, towards some- 
thing like mental independence; whereas the worshippers of 
stocks and stones, of ghosts and demons, are only just setting 
forth into that interminable labyrinth of speculation as to in- 
visible and supernatural personalities which at last threatens to 
lead modem Hindus — after ages of wandering over the waste 
ocean of their theology, in vedn pursuit of phantoms and 
. meteors — back again to that despised materialism of which 
aitchcraft may b9 only the first dim and rudimentary expiression. 



CHAPTEE V. 

MISSIONAKY AND NON-HISSIONART RELIGIONS. 

Pkofesior Max Mailer’s Lecture in Westminster Abbey, December, 1878— His 
classification of rdigions qrstems as Missionary and Non-missionary — ^Re- 
marks on the classification of B^manism as non-missionary, not npon the 
Tiew that, os a proselytising religion, it is dying or dead — ^Brahmanism still 
proselytises in the sense of accepting and admitting members from the ontsido 
— ^Its spread among Non-Aryan tribes; examples and illnstrations— Its 
vitality as shown by refomtitig and purifying movements from within ; and 
as an indigenotis religion and social system — Question as to the future of 
BrabiManisin — ^Whether it eau transmute and raise itself in accordance with 
rising standards of inteUigeace and morality — Extensive changes will pro- 
bably be gradual — Present state of Indian polytheism compared with Gibbon's 
sketch of religion in the Roman Empire — Possible difficulties and hasaids of 
a transitional period of general decay of traoitionai beliefs. 

In the Lecture delivered by Professor Max Muller in West- 
minster Abbey on the day of intercession for missions in 
December, 1873, he counted eight real historical religions of 
mankind. And the Lecturer ^.went on to say that by study, 
by critical examination of tlie sacred books upon which all 
these religions professed to be founded, they could be classified 

and compared scientifically. A Classification of these 

systems into non-missionary and missionary religions was 
directly interosting on that day of intercession for missions, 
and was also no^ based on an unimportant or accidental charac- 
teristic, but rested on what was the very heart-blood in every 
system of human faith. Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoroastri- 
anism were opposed to all missionary enterprise; ]B|addhism, 
Mahomedanism, and Christianity were missionary religions 
from their beginning. .... The Brahmans never attempted 
to proselytize those who did not by birth belong to the spiritual 
aristocraoy of thmr countiy ; their wish was rather to repel in- 
truders, and thqr even punished those of other creeds who 

H a 
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happened to be- near enough to hear their prayers or to 
see their sacrifices. ' The Lecturer then compared those reli- 
^ons which had missionary spirit *inth those “ in which any 
attempt to couTiuce others by argument, to save souls, to bear 
witness to the truth, is treated with pity and scorn.” 'The 
former were, he said, alive, the latter were dying or dead. The 
i-eligion of the Parsees was fast dwindling, Judaism might not 
so rapidly vanish ; but Brahmanism, although still professed 
by 110 millions, was dying or dead, because it could not stwd 
the light of day. The worship of Siva, of Vishnu, and of tlie 
other popular deities, was of the same character as, sometimes 
more barbarous than, that of Jupiter or Apollo. It might live on, 
but when a religion had ceasad to produce champions, prophets, 
and maityrs, it had ceased to live, in the true sense of the 
word ; and the decisive battle for the dominion of the world 
would have to be fougbt out among the three missionary 
religions which are alive. Buddhism, Mahomedanism, and 
Christianity. 

It is with great deference that I venture to demur not only to 
this scientific classification, but also to the conclusions which 
appear to be mainly drawnr from it. It will be allowed that 
inferences as to the nature and tendency of various existing reli* 
gions which are drawn from study and exegetic comparison of 
i^eir scriptures, must be qualified by actual observation of these 
religions in their popular form and working effects. And if we 
look steadily at what is going on around us in Europe and Asia, 
we may collect numerous facts and symptoms of which the 
Lecture does not seem to me to have taken sufficient account. 
T6 Professor Max Miiller himself the pojpular side of these 
religions is of course well known ; but his Lecture, taken 
alone, seems to encourage the error of presenting an Asiatic 
);eligion as a mysterious thing, to be seen only through its 
ancient books, as through a glass, darkly; and to confirm the 
inveterate modem habit of assuming all great historic names 
to represent something definite, symmetrical, and organized — 
as if Asiatic institutions were capable of being dreumsoribed 
by rules or formal definitions. Now in these days it is so 
important for us to understand the way of grow^ and the 
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oonstitution of a great antique religion; there are so many 
practical questions connected with beliefs and the historic 
method of inquiry which become clearer when examined by the 
light of Eastern experiences ; and the reflex action of India 
upon England is so likely to make itself soon felt — ^that a few 
words may be worth saying upon those parts of the Lecture by 
which people in England are^ in my judgment, liable to be 
misled. 

Brahmanism is enormously the most important of the reli- 
gions classified in the Lecture as non-missionary ; the other 
two have ceased to influence the world ; they are now no more 
than survivals of ancient faiths still pi*eserved by scattered and 
expatriated races. And the Lecturer, while admitting that 
millions stfll worship, the Hindu deities, considers that the 
national reli^on in India is in a state of Uving deatli, and that 
for the purpose of gaining an idea of the issue of the great 
religious stru^le of the futuio, Brahmanism is dead and gone.” 
Now it is certain that Brahmanism, being a great polytheism, 
diflers in origin, nature, and mode of growth from a religion 
that has arisen out of the teaching of its founder or his disciples; 
the former has spr'ead naturally and uncetociously, like a huge 
tree, while the latter midees its way by conscious design and 
systematic exertion, like the higher physical orgatrisms. It is 
also to be expected that a polj’theism, being the most antique 
existing species of full-grown religions, will in these days be the 
first to decay and subside. But taking things as they are now, 
and looking upon the actual state and movement of religions 
in India, an eye-witness would still be justified in afiSrmmg 
that this religion, although powerfully affected by social and 
political changes so strong and sudden that they would try 
the constitution of any national creed, is nevertheless not 
yet dead, nor dyhig, nor even dangerously ill ; oind, moreover^ 
that so far from it being a non-missionary religion in the seitse 
of a relij^on that admits no proselytes, one might safely aver 
that more porsotrs in India become every year Brahmanii^s 
than all the converts to all the other religions in Lidia put 
ttigether. The description in the Lecture, of Brahmanism as 
A moribund non-missionaiy religion, like the frith of 'he Jews 
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or the Paisees, cannot fail to raise in England an impression 
quite at yaiiance with the truth* For ^onust fix in the minds 
of an English audience the popular notion of an inflexible 
stationary creed, confined, like a stagnant pool inside a* stone 
basin, 'within a set of bdiefs and <^oms into which certain 
Indians are bom by the accident that their parmts were bom 
in it and practised the ritual duly, but into which no one has 
for generations entered or is now allowed to enter who was 
not thus bom within the pale. But this as a definition of 
Brahmanism would be only part of the whole, troth, and not 
the part which concerns our present discussion. If by Brah> 
monism we understand that religion of the Hindus which refers 
for its orthodoxy to Brahmanic scriptures and tradition, which 
adores the Brahmanic gods and their incarnations, venerates 
the cow, observes certaiu rules of intermarriage and the shar- 
ing of food, and which regards the Brahman’s presence as 
necessary to aU essential rites, then this religion can hai'dly 
be called non-missionaxy in the sense of stagnation and exclu- 
sive immobility, because it still proselytizes in two very effective 
modes. 

The fiitit of these modes is the gradual Brahmanizing of the 
aboriginal, non-Ar}'an, or casteless tribes. The clans and 
races which inhabit the hill tracts, the outlying uplands, and 
the uncleared jangle districts of India, are melting into Hindu- 
ism all o>er India by a process much more rapid and effective 
than individual conversions. Among all these aboriginal or 
non-Ai}'an communities a continued social change is going 
on ; they alter their modes of life to suit improved conditions 
of existence; their languages decay, and they gradually go 
over to the dominant Aryan rituals. Thqr pass into Broh- 
manists by a natural upward transition, which leads them to 
adopt the religion of the castes immediately above them in the 
social scale of the composite population among which they 
settle dotm. And we may roasonably guess that this process 
has been working for centuries ; though it is likely to have 
been much more rapid than ever under British rule. The 
“eihnicd fix>ntier ” described in the Annals of Bural Bengal 
is an ever-breaking shore of primitive beliefs whidi tumble 
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eonstanily into the ocean of Brahmanism; and when Mr. Yl. 
W. Hunter, in his Dissertation on the non>Aryan languages of 
India, desctibea the gradations by which the acknowledged 
non-Aiyans of the highlands dide into low-caste Hindus of 
the plain, he describes a transmutation that is going on all 
over India. In Central India it has certainly gone veiy far, 
with a speed that seems to increase. In the interior of the 
Eastern Himala}'as the Buddhists dispute with the Brahmans 
over the mountain clans and the sparse families that live in 
the habitable glens ; but on the Southern slopes and in the 
jungles that fiinge the bases of the hills tlie Brahmans are 
prevailing unopposed. For all these tribes, by becoming 
Hindu, come under the Brahmans ; and wherever they have 
succeeded so far as to found a State, as the Goorkhas founded 
Nepal, they have established the predominancy of caste and 
creed as a State religion. The number of converts thnt 
added to Brahmanism in the last few genemtions, especially 
in this century, must be immense; and ^ the word proselyte 
may be used in the sense of one who has come, and who has 
been iwadily admitted, not necessarily bring one that has been 
invited or persuaded to come, tlien Brahmanism might lay 
daim to be by far the most successful proselytising religion of 
modem times in India. 

Thus Brahmanism is all over India a necessary first stage 
for the outlying tribes towards Indian civilization, or admis- 
sion to the citizenship of the great Hindu community ; it very 
rarely implies any ethical change, or even n formal abandon- 
ment of one rittud for another, it is usually a rapid sliding 
into Hindu customs and sn Attempt at social assimilation. 
But the complete process does necessitate a considerable 
change of Worship and ways of life , fsr perhaps the surest sign 
of a family’s reception into Brahmanism is that whereas the 
Brahman formerly was never called in, he is latterly found 
officiating at domestic epochs and ceremonies, of birth, mar- 
riage, or death. This implies conformity to Brahmanie rules 
of eating, inter-marriages, and the like, and the evolution of a 
caste or sub-caste. If the converted funily are of 'staDding 
anrvnng their own people, the Brahman, for a emuideration 
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proportioiiate to the emergency or complexity of the ease, will 
nsnelly discover for them a decent Hindu pedigree, or (what 
is much easier) a miraculous incident, which proves a half 
savage chief or rich ontcaste to be really allied to one of the 
recognized castes. We know how readily the gods have always 
intervened to explain away awkward incidents of birUi, and to 
provide a great man of humble origin with a parentage better 
suited to his success in after-life. Thus the Gond chieft of 
the Central India highlands all how claim lUgput ancestry, 
and have ranked themselves in the soldier caste. In aspira- 
tion they are now Hindus of the Hindus, some of them carry- 
ing ceremonial refinement .to the highest pitch of purism; but 
nevertheless they ai'e really no better than recent parvenus ^m 
the dans which still run almost wild in ai^acent hills and 
forests, and which care nothing for Brahmans or caste preju- 
dices. It is calculated that the Bheels, a tribe widely spread 
over Central India, must have been passing over in large 
numbers to Brahmanism during' the present centmy. There 
is a tribe near Ajmere, of whom half were forcibly made 
Musalmdns, while the other half held its own nou-EUndu 
customs, and until very lately intermarried with its Musal- 
mda kindred ; but now this last mentioned half has Bzah- 
manized, and would no more marry with Musalmdns than the 
Biya of Benai'es. Sir George Campbell, in his Beport upon 
his government of Bengal in 1871 -. 72 , wrote — " It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the Hindu religion is not prosely- 
tizing ; the system of castes gives room for the introduction of 
any number of outsidera ; so long as people do not interfere 
with existing castes, they may form a new caste and call them- 
selves Hindus ; and the Brdimans are always ready to receive 
all who will submit to them and pay them. The process of 
manufacturing Bajpute from ambitious aborigines goes on 
befora our eyes.’' This is one recently recorded observation 
(noticed in 'the liccture), out of many that might be quoted, 
of the operation of that process which I have called the first 
mode of Brahmanic propagation. Almost the whole of the 
great province of Assam in the North-East of Bengal, con- 
quered and settled' by peojde from acms the Eastern firontiera 
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of India, supposed to be akin to the Siamese, is said to have 
become Bndimanized during the last two centuriea It may 
be granted that people who come in after this fashion do not 
fhlfil the meaning with which tlie term proselyte is used in 
desmbingthe operations of a professedly missionar}' faith, and 
that Professor Max Miiller in his Lecture cleai'ly used the 
term in this, the ordinaiy European, meaning. Nevertheless, 
when we undertake to estiniste the vitality of a religion, and 
its capacity for future adaptation and doveloi^ment (without 
which no region can endure long), we must consider and take 
account of gi'owth by agglomeration, as well as of extension by 
missionary zeal. And it is fair to argue that a religion trhich 
still possesses so much power of extension and assimilation as 
Brahmanism, which has constantly produced reformers and re* 
vivalists, cannot safely he set out of all calculation in forecasting 
the religious fiitm’e of Asia, a problem still so prodigiously 
complex and obscure. 

The foregoing extracts and illustrations might be amplified 
considerably, but they serve to sliow tliat tlie views piit forward 
in this chapter are founded on realities of actual life around 
. 08 in India. " The main consequence of the pacification and 
settling dottn of these non-Aryans under British rule has 
been to encourage their absorption into the Brahmonic ritual ; 
and the3' aro also directly invited to enter in by the Brahmans, 
to whom come great profit and repute by these additions to the 
crowd to whom their religious ministry is indispensable. The 
proselytes are |iow permitted, by tlie gi'ent favoiu' of the divi- 
nity, to enter temple courts fonuerly tabooed to them, and 
id make offeiings which would previously have been ro- 
jected with scorn. Their wives consult holy men who 
would once have disdained to receive them, and ore ad- 
mitted to the full honoiu' of jirivate interviews ; they elect a 
spiritual director from among the orthodox, and aro enrolled 
among his dfreiplea They may even bring over then* humble 
deities, and get them properly Biahmanized as incarnations. 
It should be explained that the spiritual director is often a 
personage very different from and morally superior to the 
priest of a temple or the holy guardian of a shrine, dealing 
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mih xeligions qaestions and the eonsdati<»i d tnmUed minds 
much less ceutirely in the conofete.. All these privil^^ uplift 
the hearts of simple folk, and draw them into the great flock 
of those whose only systematic belief is practically laid down 
for them by Brahmans. 

This is the first of the two modes by which Brahmanism 
may be said to proselytize ; an acceptance of the worship of 
the outer tribes, invitation to them to come in and confoim, 
assumption of their litui^c and sfaiitnal direction ; in short, 
holding open to them the gates of. admission into Brahmanic 
caste and creed. It might be argued, indeed, that Brah- 
manism is no clear-cut religion at all, in the scientific sense 
with which the word is applied to tlie elaborated theologies 
of Christianity, of Islam, and even of Buddhism, which have 
each their founder and central doctrines, are fenced round 
and staked out dogmatically, with proper gates for lawful 
entry. And thus it might be contended that no real analogy 
exists between the spiritual enthusiastic conversions to the 
Cross or the Crescent, and this natural melting down in the 
crucible of Brahmanism of masses of. men as they emerge, 
intellectnally aimless and wandering, out of a half-savage 
state. It might also be said that a religion which thus, half 
involuntarily, enlarges its borders, is in no strict sense a 
missionary religion ; and when Fi-ofessor Max Muller’s lecture 
is carefully read, it becomes evident that he admits within the 
class of missionary religions only tliose which make pro- 
8d3rti8m on essential and a sacred duty. -On the other hand, 
it seems quite conceivable that an ordinaiy audience mi^t 
not have caught this distinction, while no one, 1 venture to 
remark, would have infeired from the Lecture that Brahmanism 
has still life and growth, mush less that it is qureadiug, and 
internally undergoing active changes that may prolong its ex- 
istence under other forms. And this brings me to the secmtd 
mode of Brahmanic prgsely tism, if the word may be used in the 
sense of admitting and welcoming adherents, who are not 
actually summoned and urged to j(^ an association. 

The second mode by which I should affirm that Brahmanism 
proselytizes is by the working of the devotees and quritnal 
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leaders who found new sects, and set up new lights in 
divine matters. In a former chapter I have tried to 
describe upon a small scale how these personages have con- 
stantly appeared, and still appear, among the Hindus, to 
assert new inspirations, to insist on a peculiar way of life, to* 
work wonders, and to em*oll a body of disciples who gradually 
convince themselves that their master was a personification 
of some god. These movements are now going on all over 
India; some of them increase and take root, others wither 
and disappear; but it is impossible to describe as non-mis- 
sionaiy a religion which permits and largely adopts all this 
wonderful diversity and intensity of religious propagation. 
For the Brahmans do not usually reject these sectaries, or dis- 
own them, unless their ])rinciple is hostility to Brahmanism ; 
on the contrary, the movement is generally adopted and 
absorbed into Brahmanism. Nor would it be correct to say 
that these are merely interior variation's or clianges within^ 
Brahmanism itself, and therefore quite different from the 
spirit of proselytism going forth beyond its own religion to 
call in the outer gentiles. Many of these teachers address 
themselves to every one without distinction of caste or of 
creed; they preach to low-caste men and to the aboriginal 
tribes who are just emerging, out of a nomad state into a 
settled low-caste element; in fact, they succeed largely in 
those ranks of the population which would lean towards 
Christianity and Mahomedanism if they were not diuwn into 
Brahmanism by some local saint or devotee. I do not assert 
these religious reforms or revivals are essentially Brahmanic; 
on the contrary, 1 think that their aim and first impulse are 
usually against orthodoxy, monopolies of inspiration, and 
priestly abuses generally ; but this is the origin of every fredi 
development which any great religion has ever taken; and in 
surveying the general condition of such a religion one must 
give it credit for all its vigorous developments, heretical or 
otherwise. Most of these movements which I am describing 
in India have issued out of Brahmanism ; and hitherto they 
have almost all ended in it ; the leaders are mystics or devout 
ascetics who spiritualize die idolatiy and rude superstition 
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of the vulgar; bat they very rarely, except in the hunons 
instances of Buddhism and the Jains doctrines, cany any 
huge section of the people into any communion permanently 
separate from Brahmanisn. Almost invariably they end by 
a new Brahmanic caste or sect, with peculiar doctrines and 
divinities that elevate the low*caste disciple, and satisfy in his 
i^iritual nature just those needs which Christianity or Islam 
might otherwise have been called in to satisfy. And thus the 
Brahmanic revivalists at tlie very least occupy the ground 
which the more distinctly and consciously proBel}’tizing creeds 
from abroad could otherwise annex ; and make wholesale con- 
versions among those classes with whom only are wholesale 
conversions in these days possible. 

For specimens of the second mode we may take the accounts 
of the Kocdcas in the Punjab, whose outbreak was rather sternly 
repressed in 1872, and of kindred manifestations. The Fmijab 
report for that year, which in this port of it reads like the 
letter of some legate addressed to tiie Emperor from one of 
the Asiatic provinces of imperial Rome, sets forth how " Bam 
Singh, the leader of the sect, a man of considereble ability, 
was the son of a carpenter, who gi'adually acquired a reputa- 
tion of extreme sanctity, and even for the possession of 
miraculous powere. As his influence and the number of his 
followei’s increased, the tendency of his teaching became more 
political,”* Ac. Ac.; but what first brou^t this sect into 
collision with the Bnt^h Government was their fanatical 
horror at the slaughter of kiue, which led them to murder the 
butchers; a very fair proof of tiie strong Brahmanic colouring 
which pervaded this otherwise spintual movement. Then, 
we ' have Hakeem Singh, who listened to tiie missionaries 
until be not only accepted the whole Chiistian dogma, but 
has conceived himself to be the second embodiment, has pro- 
claimed himself ns such, and has summoned the missionaiies 
to acknowledge this latest dispensation. He works miracles, 
preaches pure moi-ality, but still venerates the cow. In the 
remote Eastern distiicts of the Central Provinces, which are 


* Faajub Adminittntion Ib-porl, page 214. 
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governed from Nagpore, vre may collect minute information 
regarding the life of one Oh^i D&s, an inspired, prophet, who 
sojourned in the wilderness for six months, and then issued 
forth preaching to the poor and ignorant the creed of the 
True Name {Satndm). He gathered about half a million 
people together before he died in 1860. He borrowed his doc* 
trines from the well known Hindu sect of Satndmia; and 
though he denounced Brahmanic abuses he instituted caste 
rules of his own, and his successor was mm'dered, not for 
heresy, but because he aped the Bmhmanic insignia and privi- 
leges, which is of course a very different thing, according to 
sacerdotal views, fr*om merely adopting the rales and tenets pre- 
scribed by Brahmans. There can be little doubt that this com- 
munity, if left alone, will relapse into a modified Brahmanism. 
If it be still contended that these movements are really anti- 
Bralimanic in their direction and impulse, we have only to point 
to the Sikhs,- who began in just the same manner two or three 
centuries ago, and whose numbers, after rapidly increasing, 
are now beginnmg to diminish. As the Sikhs rise in the 
political and social world, they are less inclined to separate 
themselves from the general body of Hindus, though they con- 
fonn to all rituals in the rough elastic fashion of warlike men 
who, like Hector of Troy, cannot be hampered by priests and 
augurs when there is- work to be done. Other illustrations 
might be given fi'om the history of Hindu schisms ; and it 
might be even affirmed that the only great impulse of religions 
improvement which carried its followers furly beyond 
B.rahmanic caste and ritual, is Buddhism and its satellite 
Jaitrism. The other sects have merely formed separate castes, 
and have otherwise coxrforined to the general outline of the 
Brahmanic system. 

Thus, if the word Brahmanism may be taken as the broad 
denomirration of what is recr^nised by all Hindus as the 
supreme theological Faculty, and the comprehensive scheme 
of authoritative tradition to which all minor beliefr 01*0 referred 
for sanction and to be placed properly, we may affirm that this 
religion, so fhr from being dead, has increased very considerably 
within times of which we know. It has drawn in and gathered 
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iq> the wild tribes and the helots of India; while all the minor 
sectarian off-shoots have Utherto been gradually bent backward 
by pq^mlar prejudice to conform to it, or else hare been obliged 
to leare India. And while Brahmanism has spread out during 
the last 100 years, so &r as we can guess, it is probable that on 
the same grotmd Islam and Christianity hare contracted, yield* 
ing tounfaronrable political circumstance. By sheer force, by 
its predominant political influence, and also of course by its in* 
trinsic superiority over the indigenous superstitions, Islam made 
many converts in India up to the middle of the 18th century; 
but its extension has naturally slackened with the rapid decline 
and dilapidation of the political power with which the faith 
was BO closely bound up. It has had now to bear the d|isad* 
vantage of too near identity with rulership, which forces Islam 
to stake the authenticity and practical proof of its claim to 
divine favour upon the success of unstable human institutions. 
Of course the misfortunes of a Mnsalmdn dynasty ruling over 
unbdievers must affect the proselytizing influence of the doc* 
trines which are held to justif}' tlie dominidn. With regard to 
Christianity, its case is in some I'espects the converse to that 
of Islam : for there is reason to believe that Christianity has 
suffered, as to its propagation in India, by the strange success 
of the Christian conquerors. For a century or more the 
English have consistently and sincerely disowned all coimec* 
tion between tlieir politics and their religion. Colonel Dow, 
in his Enquiry into the State of Bengal (1770), observes, that 
persecution for religion is not on the list of the Company’s 
misdeeds, and “ he that will consent to part with his property 
may carry hb opinions away with freedom.” But no degree 
of energetic asseveration by a powerful government in India 
has until very lately been supposed by its subjects to afford 
any clue to the real intentions of the governors; and so 
Christianity for many 3 'earB got all the discredit and jealousy 
which accompanies support given by the State to a foreign 
proselytising religion, witliont getting any of the suppoii. In 
the days when Christianity was actiuilly propagated and pushed 
forward by the whole influence of an European power in India, 
it did succeed very perceptibly. When Francis Xavier could 
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and did bring the Inquisition to bear upon lokewarm 
Portngaese Viceroja at Goa, and when whole tribes snbmitted 
to conrersion on condition of bebg protected by the Porta- 
goese from the vengeance of their native princes against whom 
they had rebelled— m those days Christianity flourished and 
took root in India; but the English never have resorted to 
such thorough measures, and of course never will. Thus 
Christianity was much aided by strong political support : and 
it also did very well on its own merits when it had neither 
political support nor connection ; but it has not advanced in 
India since it has made political connections without gaining 
their support. And on the whole we may conclude generall}' 
that of the three great religions of India Brahmanism alone 
has during the last 100 years added materially to its numbers ; 
though whetiier such numerical additions as it has made are or 
ore not deceptive symptoms of strength and endurance may be 
a different question. At any rate they are good evidence of 
actual vitality, quite sufficient to warn us against consign* 
ing Brahmanism prematurely to the cemetery of dead re- 
ligions. 

But it is not hard to understand why this should be, and 
why Brahmanism in India is likely to take an imconscionably 
long time in dying out utterly, instead of being, as might be 
supposed &om a cursory glance at the Lecture, already dead. 
For, first, Brahmanism is indigenous to India; whereas the 
other two religions are exotics. Secondly, Brahmanism is a 
religion of the prae-Ohristian old-world type, being neither a 
State institution Uke Islam, nor a great Chm'ch or else a con- 
gregation of worshippers having a common creed, like 
Cliristianity. It is a way of life in itself, a scheme of living 
so interwoven into the whole existence and society of those 
whom it concerns, and placing every natmTal habit or duty so 
entirely upon the religions bans as the immediate reason and 
object of it, that to distinguish in Bitthmanism between 
matters known to us as sacred and profiine is almost impossible. 
Thia i^ears to be the earliest form of a religion ; and so fiu’ 
as jwligion becomes marked off and eliminated out &om. ordinary 
ciril life as a thing different in use and nature, ass department 
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conceinedmainlj with iounaterial needs and intei^ids, and with 
a fatnre existence, by so far may we trace the development (or 
deterioration as some might say) of the original religions- idea. 
The terms layman and ecclesiastic, with all the distinctions 
thereby implied, indelibility of orders, monopoly of sacred minis- 
try, Chm'ch and State existing as independent anthorities— -are 
all things which no Brahmonist nnderstands in onr Enropean 
meaning of the words. Professions and privileges are heredi- 
tary in Brahmanism, whether they be sacred or profime, bnt 
a man’s religion means liis customary mle of everyday life, 
whatever that may be. A man is not a Hindu because he 
inhabits India, or belongs to any particular race or State, but 
because he is a Brahmonist. His whole status and social 
identity, the signs by which he may be known and described, 
belong to his religion. 

When, therefore, we say of a religion cast in this tj-pe tliat 
it is non-missionary, we mean only that it cannot be commimi- 
cated or entered without changing one’s whole manner of life 
and habitual rules of society. And because we in England 
have long ago lost the notion that reli^on has anything to do 
with the food we eat, the clothes we wear, or the things we 
touch; we suppose that a religion thus bound up with a 
peculiar set of social rules, and resting not upon doctrine, but 
on custom, birth, and status, must be incommimicable beyond 
the society into 't^e web of which it is thus woven. That is 
true, bnt the society itself extends and absorbs, the peculiar 
rites and theology following in second place A tribe or indi- 
vidual becomes Brahmanucd by adopting what are held to be 
the respectable high-bred mwiners and prejudices of Brahman- 
ism> and Ufterward desire to propitiate gods of a more refined 
and aristocHitic stamp, as well as more powerful, tlum their 
rough-hewn jangle deities. Thus a very recent report upon 
certain wild tracts in Northern Madras wliich are gradually 
becmning cultivated and settled, mentions that the aboriginal 
tribes are taking to infant marriages, and to binning their dead 
instead of burying. This latter change is a sm-e sign of 
Hinduizing, more sure than a mere change of gods, for the 
proselyte is very apt to bring in his gods witii him ; the 
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Brahman polishes np both gods and worshippers, and intro- 
duces them into decent society. 

A third reason why Brahmanism is still paramount and 
spreading in a country like India, particularly among the wild 
and ignorant, is of a sort too obvious to have been noticed, if 
Brahmanism had not been declared to be dead. It is quite 
certain that the people of India are, as a mass, still far frbm 
reaching that intellectual stage when a revelation or prophetic 
message may, or must, be thrown back into earlier ages and 
unfamiliar scenes ; wherefore this religion, which is continually 
and copiously sustained by perpetual miraculous intervention, 
and which still keeps open its gates to any quantity of new 
prodigies and new deities, must necessarily prevail for a long 
time against more spiritual faiths. It is impossible in India 
Co make voluntary conversion of any number perceptible in 
BO vast a population without miraculous gifts, rarely claimed 
by, but always imputed to, a new teacher or saint. Devotion 
and asceticism impress because they are found to connote 
influence with heaven, rather than as ethical examples. Francis 
Xavier, the one successful modem missionary of multitudinous 
Christian conversions in India, was both an ascetic and worker 
of miracles. He knew well, as Lacordaire says, the main source 
of success by missionaries to be jthat strong certitude in their 
cause which is only attested to simple folk by vigorous self- 
devotion and incredible labour for no visible reward. It would 
never have occurred to him that evangelization could be 
attempted by any force ’Vfeaker than spontaneous enthusiasm 
and emotional power. And it is yet to be seen whether the 
most conscientious efforts of salaried preachers to do their duty 
can avail much ; or whether a decent middle-class education, 
such as is now given in the Scotch Mission Schools, will 
prepare heathen folk for embracing the Gospel. Xavier 
** usually went on foot and without shoes, living oidy on roasted 
rice, which he begged as he went on ; and slept on the ground 
with a stone under his head ; ” * in fact, he lived in Tndm like 
an Indian ascetic ; and being, also an extraordinary character, 
he soon acquired the fame of wonder-working. He raised a 

* life end Letters of S. Fnncis Xarier, V<iiuiie L pege ISl. Coleridge. 
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yoath from the dead at Travancore, when on the spot a large 
number were converted ; the act was selected with other miracles 
by the Auditors of the Bota upon whose report the Bull of 
•canonization was issued, as resting upon incontrovertible evi- 
dence, formally tested and judicially examined. 

The^ore, to recapitulate what has just been said, Brahman- 
ism still lives and is propagated in India faster than any other 
religion, for these three principal reasons, namely : — 

That it is indigenous, the produce of the soil and of an 
environment that stiU exists. 

That it is a social system, and a very elastic one ; while 
the people in India as a body still need a religion 
whidh, like Brahmanism, provides them with social 
rules, with laws of custom as well as of conduct. 

That it encourages and is nourished by a constant miracu- 
lous agency working at full pressure, and by relays of 
divine embodiments ; whUe in the present intellectual 
state of the population in India no religion will be 
widely embraced without visible miraculous cre- 
dentials. 

And it may be fairly conjectured that these three character- 
istics are likely to keep Brahmanism alive in India for several 
generations to come. No one heed doubt that it is gradually 
becoming purged and refined, but this is a process throu^ 
which- all popular religions pass ; and they ore not always 
extinguished by it. The more cruel and indecent rites of 
' Brahmanism hare hitherto owed their refonnation principally to 
ordinances of the English police, who have suppressed suicide, 
self-mutilation, and other imsightly or immodest spectacles. 
But because Brahmanism has been purged by hunum statute, 
it by n means follows that the religion is dying or even donge- 
rot^y ill from what is sometimes thought healthy medicine ; 
and no religion ever possessed greater elements of elasticity or 
akeiative capacities. The worship of Siva and Vishnu is said, 
and truly, in the Lecture, to be still in many cases of a more 
dis^mdsd chara<;ter than the worship of Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Minerva. No one kndws better than Professor Iddx Muller the 
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multiform changes which the worship and attributes of the 
Hindu triad have undergone, or the endless variety of concep- 
tions and personifications under which th^ have been already 
adored. And remembering that Vishnu and Siva are only 
different refractions of the idea of divinity seen through the 
prism of popular imagination, there appears no reason why 
they should not go on changing toward a higher evoiutien^ as 
the people emerge out of abject idolatrous terror of their.gods. 
Supposing India to have been left to work out its own destiny 
as an Asiatic country unconquered by Europe, the process might 
have been a very long one indeed, starting from the point at 
which Brahmanism now stands. Under European stimulants 
it will probably be very much abridged ; but there is the reli- 
gion still flourishing before our eyes like a green bay tree, and 
one cannot positively affirm that it ia likely soon to vanish and 
be no more seen. That it may altogether melt away and dis- 
solve in the coarse of Hime may be conjectured to be its not 
improbable destiny. On the other hand it is not impossible 
that Brahmanism may be able gradually to spiritualize and 
centralize its Pantheon, reduce its theology to a compact 
system, soften down its marvels by symbolisms and inter- 
pretations, discard dogmatic extremes,” and generally to bring 
itself into accordance with improved standards of science and 
intelligence. There is hardly a religion which does not go 
through this process, or which maintains without revision the 
uncompromising commands or mystic utterances of its founders. 
And it is a matter of surprise that scientific observers should 
have recognized the long com'se of. development which Other 
religions undergo, should admit that the religion of Zoroaster 
and Judaism are still alive, after so many centuries, and such 
tremendous calamities, and yet should also declare Brahmanism, 
which provides rites and beliefs to 160 milliops, to be dead 
because its earlier forms (what ai*e sometimes called the coarser 
conceptions of popular religion) are sloughing off. 

When a religion,’* said the Lecturer, *^has ceased to pro- 
duce defenders of the faith, prophets, champions, and martyrs, 
it has ceased to live.” This is a bold and far-reaching sentence, 
which must have sounded through the long-drawn Gothic aisles 
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of Westminster Abbey with a strange echo in the minds of 
many hearers among the crowd who were assured that, judged 
by this infallible criterion, Brahmanism was dead, and who may 
have asked themselves how many religions could stand such a 
test of vitality. Brahmanism, at any rate, has at this moment 
many prophets and champions ; it has no martyrs because the 
British Government hot only refuses obstinately to persecute 
any one, or to let any one persecute his neighbour, but absolutely 
puts down self-immolation as a public nuisance. Our police drag 
people from under Jagann&th’s car, and fine the whole town- 
ship if a man kills or mutilates liimself.- Human sacrifices are 
still perpetrated under the cloaks of ;nysterious unaccountable 
murders; and there would be plenty of mart}'rdom if the 
Magistrates would wink at it, but they do not. As for cham- 
pions, the Eookos belong to our own day aiid have sealed their 
testimony ; and there are thousands of tall Bajpi^ts who would 
like nothing better than to take up sword and buckleif in de- 
fence of their patron divinity if exposed to insult, or of any 
odier sacred institution. The prophets and inspired teachers 
of purified Brahmanism are very numerous ; the saints and 
semi-divine personages still appear; so that, although orthodox 
Brahmanism my not deserve credit for all these movements, yet 
any one who surveys India must acknowledge that Brahmanism, 
tried by this criterion, is decidedly alive. 

Now I htiv^ thought that it might be worth while thtu to 
enlarge upon what seems to me to be the very premature' inter- 
ment of Brahmanism in Westminster Abbey ; because there is 
no country in the world which can bear comparison with India 
ibr the study of that science of religion which' the Lecturer 
announced. No other country contains three great historic 
religions (of which two are on a vast scale), and has propa- 
gated a fourth, the largest of all. Therefore it is probable 
that on the plains of India, if anywhere in Asia, will bo fon^^t 
out that decisive battle of creeds for the dominion of the world 
which the Lecture predicts. When, therefore, we are told that 
Brahmanism, which holds these plains in force and strong 
array, is dead, and ttiat the decimye strug^ lies between **the 
three missionary reli^hs. Buddhism, Mahontedanism, and 
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Christianity,’*^^ I own some sutprise at this ipiiderioj; pf iha 
actual situation, and at this forecast of the neligtoos fntore. 
From the riew-point of missionary enterprise it see^ a mis- 
calculation of the power and position of the enemy. If, indeed, 
the victoiy is to he gained by that kind of missionaiy sttisity 
which is explained to consist m persuadu^ people to abandon 
small theologic feuds, to drop the galling chaiss of creeds and 
distinct formulas, and to rely upon gradual inteiiectual expansion 
into the pure morality which the Lectiire proposes ah the real 
end in view of all reasonable missions, then.it might be agreed 
that Brahmanism is likely to acoommOdata itself to this opera 
tion more easily than sharp-set dogihatic systems. Hov^ this end 
can be consistent with the piofessed aim of missionary work is 
not quite plain; nor can one easily perceivo how tiie mission- 
ary, who is by his calling a prophet, champion,. martyr (else 
is his religion dead) can be instructed to go about making him- 
self acceptable to every- decent heathen morShzer whom he 
meets, cheerfully discovering points of agreement, good 
naturedly sinking little points of doctrinal difference which 
breed strife, and keeping somewhat id the background the 
positive articles of Christian faith. It maybe conjectured that 
the more earnest missionaries will even yet hardly agree with 
the Lecture that the essentials of their religion are not in the 
creeds but in Love ; because missionaries are sent forth to 
propound scriptures which say clearly that what we believe or 
disbelieve is literally a burning question. But admitting the 
pacific solution to be probable, then it will affect all religions 
equally, and tiie decisive b&ttle will n'ever be fought at all. Op 
the other hand, if there is to be a great Armegeddon of jstring 
ereeds, no battle-field is so likriy as India ; and those who go 
to war there must for many a day take Brahmanism into their 
strategic calculations. 

The purport of this essay, therefore, is not to take any share 
in such avast speculation as would be, the attempt to trace the 
future course of Asiatic religions, but mwdy to remonstrate 
against a sdtiitifio forecast which begins by striking finah- 
mAfiiam out of the Calculation. There is nothing in the struc- 
ture or present state of Brahmanism which need bring final 
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(hasblation upon this religion with fatal rapidity, or that nded 
prevent its undergoing the same modifications, mystifications, 
and Spiritual quickening which have preserved other Asiatic 
religions. Qualified observers have thought that we might at 
any time witness a great Brolimanic reforming revival in India, 
if some reaUy gifted and singularly powerful prophet were to 
arise among the Hindus. Certainly the reform must come 
seon, for extraordinary political and social changes must 
always shake violently the fabric of a religion belonging to 
Other times and circumstances. And it is most unsafe to 
veiitu^ even a conjecture as to the form or direction which 
tbs inevitable changes in Indian ideas must take, because the 
situation ia so unprecedented ; for the effect of suddenly bring- 
ing India into full rapport with the foremost of European 
natkns cannot be estimated by this generation. We cannot 
say what may be the result of letting loose upon the country 
all the ideas and levelling forces wliich are engendered by a 
democratic European nation, and which at present tend to 
substitute a rather cynical utilitarianism for the traditional 
•prestige of capricious kings and priests, and of the gods whom 
they made in their own image. To these forces Buddhism 
and Mahomedanism, the religions called missionary, are quite 
as much exposed as Brahmanism; nor can one perceive why 
NorthemBuddhism should not be osmuch affected externally by 
observation amhexperience as the Brahmanic doctrines; while 
Islam has dangers of its own. Brahmanism must undoubtedly 
make haste to change its outward features, economise its lavish 
wonder-working, and concentrate its divine essences ; but one 
would imagine that no religion was ever better qualified for 
protecting itself by various transformations, or better fitted 
with the necessaiy machinery. Whenever the modem forces 
oome into widely-effective play upon Asia, what chance will 
Buddhism and Islam have of withstanding them, which Brah- 
manism may not have also ? Or what prospect will there be 
of any great arena being left in which the dominion of the 
world can be staked as the prize of a tournament among reli- 
gions dad in the armour and using the weapons of our ances- 
tors^ The state and movement of religion in India have 
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always widely influenced the whole of Eastern Asia ; and, so 
far as India is concerned, such a tournament is not likely to 
come off while the country forms part of the British empire, 
and continues to learn English. It is far more probable that 
the masses will for generations remain in a kind of simplified 
Brahmanism, which will accommodate itself to altered material 
circumstance and to higher moral notions. The educated and 
reflective classes can hardly be expected to enter any dog- 
matic system of faith. Brahmoism, as propagated by ite 
latest expounders, seems to be Unitarianism of an Euro- 
pean type, and, so far as one can understand its argu- 
ment, appears to have no logicid stability or heut standi 
between revelation and pure rationalism ; it propounds either 
too much or too little to its hearers. Looking hack 
at the history of such religions, and looking round at the 
present situation of India, we may well doubt whether for 
centuries to come any heliefe or deities hostile to Brahmanism 
will prevail among the masses which inhabit the vast inlaed 
provinces, the pagan multitodes that alwayni are so slow to 
quit their indigenous superstitions, so reluctant to drive forth 
the parting genius from haunted spring and tangled thicket, 
and to make **Peor and Baalim forsake their temples 
That these superstitions will be perpetually toning, down and 
becoming civilized with the general civilization of India is a 
matter of course; but whether they will be replaced by a com- 
plete adoption of any other rdigion is very questionable, 
though the great precedent of Ghristianity in the Boman 
Empire caimot be disregarded, despite the wide divergencies 
of ages and circumstances of every kind. The use of hiskvic 
analopea as a guide to the interpretation of current aflBurs 
requires great caution ; and Burke says truly that one must 
avoid treating history as a repertory of cases and precedents 
for a lawyer. Nevertheless resemblanoes-7-politioal, social, and 
religions — ^between the Boman Empire and British India are 
incessantly catching the fancy of Anglo-Indians at the present 
day. The sketch giveil in Gibbon’s eeeond Chapter of the 
state of religion in the Empire during the second century of 
the Christian era might he adopted to describe in rapd on^ne 
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the state of Hinduism at the present day. The tolerant super* 
stition of the people “not confined by the claims of any specu* 
lative qrstem ; ” the “ devout polytheist, whom fear, gratitude, 
and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular disorder, or a 
distant journey, perpetually disposed to multiply the articles 
of his’ belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors the 
•• ingenuous youth alike instructed in every school -to reject 
and despise the. religion of the multitude;’’ the philosophic 
class who “ look with indulgence on the errors of the vulgar, 
diligently practise the ceremonies of their fathers, and devoutly 
ficequent the temples of their gods ; ’’ the “ magistrates who 
know and value the advantages of religion;^s it is connected 
with civil government” — all these scenes and feelings are 
represented in India at this moment, though by no means in 
all parts of India. ' Seventeen centuries ago the outcome and 
conclusion of all these things in Europe and Asia Minor was 
Christianity, which absorbed all the nations of the Empire as 
they “insensibly melted away into the Boman name and 
people ; though even in the heart of the Empire paganism 
took five or six centuries to disappear. But history does not 
repeat itself on so vast a scale ; the seasons, and the intel- 
lectual condition of the modem world, are unfavourable to 
religious flood-tides ; it is incredible that Islam or Buddhism 
should ever again invade or occupy a great countr)', possessing 
any civilization^ and the mind of Europe is turning to other 
things more exciting in these days then religious proselytism. 
It may be even doubted whether Brahmanism has to fear 
destraction at the hands of the three great missionary religions 
of the Lecture> though it is quite possible that more difficult 
and dangerous experiences than wholesale religious conversion 
are before India. Little penetration is needed to anticipate 
the intellectual and moral effects of a state of transition, when- 
ever the traditional forms of religious belief shall come to have 
fallen into universal discredit with the reflective and influential 
classes, who may have fomid nothing to substitute for these 
beliefs but a superficial instraction ; while at the same time 


* CKblMB, Tohua* 1., Chapter II. 
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the i*apid advance of prosperit}*, and the opening of a new 
world of material needs and allurements, shall have made men 
restless and discontented. These things may be still far dis- 
tant in India, where European ideas have as yet touched only 
the outskirts of our dominion, and are only appreciated in a 
kind of second-hand unreal way by the artificial classes which 
are politically bound up with the English rule to which they 
owe their existence. Nevertheless our suocessors may one day 
be reminded of the jiicture drawn in the forcible passage which 
here follows, and w:hich brings this chapter to its conclusion : 

**But epochs sometimes occur, in the course of the existence of a nation, at 
which the ancient customs of a people are changed, religious belief disturbed, 
and the spell of tradition broken ; while the ditfusioii of knowledge is yet 
imperfect, and the civil rights of the community are ill secuied, or coiifiiied 
within very narrow limits. The countr 3 ' then assumes a dim nml dubious shape 
in the eyes of the citizens ; they no longer beliold it in the soil which they 
inhabit, for that soil is to them a dull inanimate clod ; nor in the usngos of their 
forefathers, which they have been taught to look upon as a debasing 3 ^oke ; nor 
in religion, for of tliat they doubt ; nor in the laws, which do not -originate in 
their own authority . . . They entrench themselves within the dull precincts of 
a narrow egotism. They are emancipated from pR*judice, mthout having acknow- 
ledged the em]>iro of reason ; they are animated neither by instinctive patriotism 
nor by thinkings patriotism . . . but they have stopped half-way between the two 
in tlie midst of confusion and distress.” * 


* Democracy in America, De Toc<iuevillo (Reeve’s translation). Volume I., 
Chapter XIV. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON TH£ RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATE AND BEUGION IN CHINA. 

Biffereucc between earliest and latest ideas on relations between Beligion and the 
State — Controversies in Europe over the question — Separation between re- 
ligion and ciA il government is becoming a recognized principle in Europe, 
while the contrary is still the rule in Asia-^Islamitic institutions — Position of 
the Chinese government, and its method of dealing with the three official 
religions of China — Coufneian, Buddhist, Taouist, all independently estab- 
lished as sepaiute creeds — Public worship of the Chinese, rites performed by 
Emperor — ^The contents of the Pekin Gazette illustrate the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward religion, and explain its influence— ^Posthumous honours and 
titles bestowed on deceased persons,their deification by order of Qovomment — 
Titles and rewards given to divinities for public services, instances quoted — 
Control exercised by the State over Buddhist incarnations, cases cited from 
Gazette — Intellectual condition of a people which sees no clear diatinctlon 
between the unaeen and the visible world, between gods and men— Danger of 
too dose, connection between Beligion and the State. 

One important difference between the earlier and the latest 
principles of government is marked by the changes which have 
taken place in men’s ideas on the subject of the proper rela- 
tions between thek.^er and the priesthood, the State and the 
Church, the civil government and the ecclesiastical bodies. In 
times when all authority necessai^y claimed^ to derive from a 
divine mandate, when laws were supematurally delivered, and 
when crimes might be most effectively treated as sins against 
the gods, it was natural that the ruler should assume religious 
as well as civil supremacy; that he should take on himself, 
wherever he could, the visible headship of the external worsliip ; 
and that he should employ his power to obtain command of 
spiritual forms and institutions. We know that the Boman 
Emperors long kept in 'their o^vn hands the chief pontifical 
office, until the sacred or hierophantic functions of the sove- 
reign vanished, in Europe, with paganism. Then, in the Middle 
Ages, came the long struggle between the ecclesiasticai and the 
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civil powers ; when the Papacy had concentrated and broa^t 
into focus all the independent spiritual authority of Western 
Christendom, and doclai'cd absolute separation between the 
dominions of the Church and of the State. But between 
spiritual and temporal matters, as they affect the daily life and 
conduct of the people, the distinction is in practice hard to 
draw, and harder to maintain. The attempt to partition off 
such things into two provinces, and to place each province 
under an independent and co-ordinate authoiity, was inevitably 
followed by incessant and fervent discussion and contest over 
the right and recognisable border that should divide two com- 
plicated and very ill-defined jurisdictions. The course and 
development of tliis conflict, which pi'evaiied throughout 
Europe in various forms, have been very different in different 
countries: the English Beformation, which restored the 
Ohm'ch as a national institution, is a notable instance of the 
manner in which some of the nations which broke away 
Boman Catholicism recurred to the earlier principle 'df giving ' 
supremacy to the State's ruler. It may perhaps be said that 
from the time when the Church attempted to mark off her 
share in the government of mankind into a separate and inde- 
pendent department, the controversy over the' precise range 
and limits of that department has never ceased. And the 
general result, . in the most civilized countries, is that while 
the ecclesiastical power has in these latter daj's been disarmed, 
and can no longer uphold any pretensions to concurrent au- 
thority within the domain of civil administration, on the otiier 
hand the civil pow^ is rapidly withdrawing from its ancient 
claims to headship and overlordship in matters religions or 
ecclesiastical. The civil government interferes very reluc- ' 
tantly indeed in questions of doctrine; it still maintains, 
under such laws as may be ezistiug, what M. Paul Bert, the 
French Minister, has recently termed a general police of wor- 
ship ; but the tendency is towai'ds repealing any laws which 
throw this duty upon the administration. 'The ruling power 
no longer looks to the religious bodies, as such, for support; 
but on the contrary is anxious rather to disown than to rely 
upon an alliance with any parricular form of religion. The 
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tiew now predominant is that which was set forth in Macaulay’s 
essay on Mr. Gladstone’s book on Church and State, where the 
reviewer argues that a government in its public and collective 
capacity has no more to do with religion than a railway com* 
pany, and that if, as was maintained in the book, “ the states- 
man must be a worshipping man',” it would be equally reasonable 
and expedient to attach the same condition to the chainnanship 
of the railway direction. In short, politics and theology, ^d- 
ing that they cannot work together, have agreed to stand apart, 
desiring to have as little to do with each other as may 
be possible ; and upon some compromise of this kind peace 
is now generally concluded, in the most advanced societies, 
except between the extreme and irreconcilable partizans in 
either camp. There may still be found in Europe a Church 
l)arty that would breidc in the State to the Church’s harness, 
and a political party tliat would give no quarter to ecclesiasti- 
cism; but on the whole it is now becoming an established* 
principle in Western Europe, that a complete and formal sepa- 
ration between religion and civil rulership is essential to any 
rational administration either of the State or of the Church. 
The temporal sovereigns decline, so for as they can, interposi- 
tion in spiritual afiairs: the only spiritual potentate who 
still maintains pertinaciously his right to intervene in the 
temporal government of Christians, has, chiefly for this very 
reason, been recently deprived of his own temporalities; 
and the main cun'ent of modem opinion sets towards dis- 
establishment, disendowment, suppressing budgets des ‘ eidtes, 
cutting the States clear of their connection with Churches, 
and taking up an attitude, in regard to religions institutions, 
of irresponsibility and more or less respectful unconcern. 
So that the eai'lier ideas on this subject are now not only 
rejected, but reversed ; to the principle of union between 
the secular and spiritual authorities is succeeding the principle 
of divorce. 

But if it is true tliat Em’opean ideas on the relations between 
Church and State are reaching this climax, this makes it very 
well worth while to bear in mind that in the non-Chiistian 
world the earlier notions on this subject predominate, and 
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materially influence societies. Three out of the great GoTem- 
ments. of Europe — ^England France, and Kussia — rule over 
large uumhers of non>Christian people, and are in constant 
relation urit^ non-Christian States ; and some of the many and 
strange difficulties besetting this position ate connected with 
the dncident that in Asia and Mahomedan Africa the temporal 
ruler is generally expected to do what in Western Europe he is 
generally denounced for doing, to assume, that is, a direct and 
practical authority over the administration bf religious affairs ; 
while the statesman is undoubtedly expected to be a worshipping 
man. Moreover, these difficulties, where Islam is concerned, 
have not missed appreciation at Constantinople; for the 
Sultan has lately been disclosing some anxiety about the 
spiritual unity of Islain, and is showing a disposition to employ 
bis claims to the Ealiphate as a means of taking upon himself 
the functions left vacant by the disabilities of a non-Mahome- 
dan ruler in Mahomedan countries. And the mere &ct that 
the Turkish Sultans, with no pretensions to sacred character 
or descent, have for some centuries been able to impose them- 
selves as Ealiphs upon a very large part of the Mahomedan 
world, proves how closely the spiritual headship is bound up, 
outside Europe, with temporal dominion. It is, and most be, 
the policy of a native Asiatic ruler to secure and maintain this 
union of forces ; since, so long as he stands outside and dis- 
connected from the spiritualities, he is in a dangerously imper- 
fect condition ; he leaves in other hands a lever that may be 
used to upset him, and he is cut off from the control and 
direction of an active, never-resting machinery, always at work 
among his people. Of course an Asiatic sovereign muy and 
does govern people of various creeds, as in India; and it may 
happen, though the case is rare, that he himself professes 
exclusively the creed of a minority. But in this latter case 
(which almost always indicates recent and incomplete conquest) 
the position of a native ruler is unstable ; while, on the other 
hand, the more efibctnally he can combine vuth his secular 
sovereignty an acknowledged authority over and control over 
the religionB oiganb^ation, the stronger and more solid is his 
dominion. The most obvious and well-known, illustration of 
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this principle is to be seen in the rapid rise and the complete 
predominance for centuries of Mahomedanism as a ruling power 
throughout the greater part of Asia. For it is manifest that 
the early: successes of Islam were due to the sudden appear- 
ance, in a part of the world divided by great schisms or petty 
local creeds, of a series of leaders who impersonated the- full 
idea of a theocracy, and who united more completely and 
effectively than ever before or since in the world's history, the 
two momentous forces of military and religious enthusiasm. 

But the institutions of Islam are, after all, barbarous through 
their very simplicity; while its intolerant monotheism is a 
peculiar production of Western Asia. It may be more in- 
teresting to look much farther eastward, and to examine the 
relations of the civil government to religion in a country where 
creeds and rituals still preserve their primitive multiformity, 
where they all have, nevertheless, free play, and where the 
ruler finds it possible and advantageous to preside over all of 
them. Nowbieie ie this better seen than in that Empire which 
has not only attained, as a government, the highest level yet 
reached by purely Asiatic civilization, but is at once the oldest 
of Asiatic empires, and the most likely to outlast all others now 
existing— 'the Empire of China. 

The Chinese Government is singular in Asia as represent- 
ing a kind of modern Conservatism. No other great Asiatic 
State ever got bej'ond the simplest forms of arbitrary sove- 
reignty; whereas in China the governing class has for centuries 
been endeavoming to stand still at a remoi-kably forward stage 
of administrative organization long ago attained ; and this is 
not the immobility of mere superstition and ignorance, as in 
the case of the nations around, but it is apparently due to a 
deliberate mistrust of progress beyond the point already 
reached. This feeling is probably much more justifiable in 
Asia than in Europe ; for until the incoherent groups of dif- 
ferent races and religions which make up tlic population of an 
Asiatic Empire become moulded into some sort of national' 
conglomerate, they form a very shifty foundation for elaborate 
political buildings. A weU-knit and long-established European 
nation may play fast and loose with its institutions, and amuse 
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itself vith new economical principles and experiments in gorem- 
ing ; may allow chronic revolt to run on in a province, on the 
chance of its Wearing itself out, and may be indifferent to the 
general weakening of the executive power, and to the relaxing of 
the bonds of emph'e which may ensue. But Asiatic constitu- 
tions cannot stand such ti'eatmeht, and rulers are obliged to be 
much more cautious in handling rough conglomerate masses 
of tribes and sects. Nor can it be denied that civilization, 
whatever be its benefits to Asia, acts as a disintegrating force 
among the first principles which lie at the base of all Asiatic 
governments, where the corner-stone is usually the divine right 
of kings. However this may be, the Chinese -have certainly 
succeeded in organizing scientific methods of a^inistration 
withput disturbing primitive ideas; an experiment of great 
interest to the English, who have before them a problem not 
altogether dissimilar. China has had, moreover, the good 
fortune of lying beyond the full sweep of the destructive waves 
of Mahomedan invasion, which spent their force on her 
extreme frontier; so she escaped the deluge which has sepa- 
rated all Western Asia into two distinct periods, and has 
operated, wherever it spread, a complete interruption of 
political continuity. And while her religions have thus re- 
tained their natural voriet}’, and have escaped being crashed 
out or overlaid by the dead levelling power of Islam, China 
has attained this superiority over India, that she succeeded 
centuries ago in bringing her religious doctrines and wor- 
ships iiito practical co-operation witli her secular organiza- 
tion. It would* seem as if the lavish fertility witli which 
Indian soil pr duces religious ideas and forms has hindered 
them from being turned to account and built up into any great 
religions system; or else that India. has never had a -native 
government lai'ge and strong enough to organize Brahmanism 
as a foundation and support of its authority, as tlie Cliinese 
have enlisted tiieir ancient Pantheon into the State’s service ; 
while it does not appear that Indian religions have ever been 
pressed into the service of morality. The only great State 
religion and organized Church which ever throve in India 
was Buddhism ; and it b precisely this religion which, after 
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its mysterious break-ap in India, found a pennanent home 
and an immense though distorted development as the greatest 
established religion of China. Yet Buddhism is only one 
among others, for the Chinese Government seems, perhaps 
alone among civilized States, to have solved the problem of 
maintainmg simnltaneons relations, close and sympathetic, 
vrith several established official religions. In European States, 
wherever uniformity of belief can no longer be preserved, the 
State usually finds it impossible to identify itself with several 
rival creeds, and very inconvenient to remaih on good terms 
with one particular creed, whereupon it withdraws as much 
as possible from connection with any of them. In Mahomedan 
countries this difficulty is forestalled by diligently stamping out 
all creeds but one, wherever this is possible. But in China, so 
far as can be judged from written accounts, the peculiarily is 
that the State is not only tolerant and fairly impartial to a 
multiplicity of creeds and worships (for that is seen everywhere 
in Asia beyond the pale of Islam), but that at least three 
established religions are fostered and sedulously patronised 
by the Government according to their specialities and req>ec> 
tive values in use, for the great pui^oses of the orderly ad- 
ministration of the Empire, and the upholding of the national 
traditions of conduct and morality. Nowhere is the principle 
of adapting the motive power of religion to the machinery of 
administration carried out so scientifically as it appear's to be 
in China. The Tast area and the immense population of the 
Empire afford ample room for several religions ; the system of 
government finds emploj'ment and a congenial atmosphere for 
them all. The tradition of the Imperial Court is to keep the 
Emperor’s person in august and majestic seclusion ; the prac- 
tice is to set out all their administrative proceedings and acts 
of State under imposing formjrlaries and high-sounding moral 
ordinances, keeping the inner mechanism of the State secret 
and mysterious. All this system harmonizes with and fevours 
the policy of associatii^ religion with every department of the 
public service, and of identifying the laws of ^e Goveriiment 
with the decrees of Heaven. The State interposes itself as 
. much as possible between the people and their gods, the 
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Emperor daims to be the authorised ehta^ d^affaim orohicf 
agent and inteieesamr for his eountiy with the Snjneme Pemn. 
And the Chinese Ooremment has advantage, that although 
its djmasfy is to some degree foreign, it is nevertheless not so 
fur idiead of or apart from the prevailing intellectual standard 
among its sulgeets that it cannot recognize or treat with reli* 
gions of low or incongruous types without offending the public 
opinion of some influential body among its subjects. A Chris* 
tian or Mahomedan Ooremment can at most accord unwilling 
recognition to creeds of a totally different speeies. But the 
Chinese Bnpetial Government seems able to work with and 
to derive support flrom at least three great religions of very 
diverse character : the Confucian systmn, the Bnddhbt 
Church with its Orders, and the Taouist worship of innu* 
merable magical genii and Nature gods. 

All accounts of China agree generally in demnibing these 
three forms of religion as existing separately and indepen- 
dently, although they have influenced and coloured one 
another. And if this be their- condition (although no one 
can feel sure of understanding religions who has not been 
among the people who practise them) it menis certainly 
remarkable that in China, which possesses an ancient and 
comparatively’ uninterrapted civilization, and a hij^y cen- 
tralized government, the various belieft and worships should 
not have coalesced, in the course of many centuries, into some 
comprehensive national religion. Even in India, where the 
whole country has never faUen under complete political cen- 
tralization, and where everything has aided to prevent the 
regular growth of one religion, all the indigenous rituals and 
theologic ideas are more or less grouped under the ample 
canopy of Brahmanism, which has an easy pantheistic method 
of accommodating all comers. And in other countries some 
sort of general religion almost invariably develops itself accord- 
ing to circumstances ; it selects, rejects, improves, and com- 
bines the elemmits of the various creeds and worships which it 
gradually supersedes ; and tlie more it predomina^, the finter 
it annexes or absorbs. There may remain formidable sehisms 
or pmrties, worshipping different gods, or widely at Yarianee on 
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points of doctrine, yet one broad band of religions, affinity 
usually brings them all together under some primaiy denomina;* 
tion. But in China this process does not seem to have taken 
place ; the State is uniform and highly centralized, urhile there 
are three principal religions, distinct in character and origin, 
all living in concord together and in intimate association trith 
the Empire. The different religious ideas and doctrines that 
have from time to time sprang up in China, or have been 
transplanted thither, have not become assimilated, but remain 
apart in separate formations. The philosophic Confucianism, 
embodjing the teachings of a gi'eat moralist and statesman, the 
magnificent hierarchy of Northern Baddhi8m,with its church, its 
orders, its deified abstractions, and its metaphysical doctrines; 
and Taouism, with its adoration of stars and spirits presiding 
over natural phenomena, of personified attributes, divine 
heroes, local genii, and the whole apparatus of anthropo- 
morphism — all these expressions of deep moral feeling, reli- 
gious speculation, and superstitious wonder, jumbled together 
like everything in Asia witliout regal'd to inconsistencies or 
absurdities, seem to prevail and flourish simultaneously in 
China. Mr. Edkins, in his book on religion in China,* tells 
us that we have there these three great national systems work- 
ing together in harmony. Three modes of worship, he says, 
and three philosophies, have for ages been interacting on each 
other. They are Cpimd side by side not only in the same 
locality, but in the belief of the same individuals, for it is a 
common thing tliat the same iiersoii should conform to all 
three modes of worship ; and the Government willingl}’ follows 
the same impartial pi'actice. In a countiy of such ancient 
civilization one would have expected that what has taken place 
in other countries daring the last two thousand years would 
have happened to tlie religions of China — that they would have 
undergone some process of fusion, and would have been I’un 
into the mould of some general ty})e, however loose and inco- 
herent. Of the great historical religions that have arisen in the 
world, each has annexed several comitiies ; very rarely, if ever. 


' * Eeligion in China, by Joaaph Kdhins, D.D. 1878. 
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do tre find two of them est(d>li.8hed on equal terms in the same 
country. It is only in China that we find two mighty religious 
potentates such as Confucius and Buddha reigning with co* 
ordinate authority over one nation, and their ritual min|^ted 
with the adoration of the miscellaneous primitiye divinities, 
who have elsewhere been usually extirpated, subdued, or re- 
fined and educated up to the level of the higher and paramount 
religions conceptions. For, although the Chinese religions seem 
to have modified each other externally, and to have interchanged 
some colouring ideas, no kind of amalgamation into one spiri- 
tual kingdom appears to have ensued; it is at most a federation 
of independent faiths united under the secular empire. Whereas 
in other countries the chief religion is one, but the interpre- 
tations of it are many, so that theT fisith is a moral system, a 
mysterious revelation, or a simple form of propitiating the 
supernatural, according to each mall’s fe^ngs or habits of 
thought: in China a -'man may go to different religions for 
specialties of various sides or phases of belief. Confucianism 
gives the high intellectual morality, fortified by retrospective 
adoration of the great and wise teachers of mankind, and based 
on family affections and duties, but ofifering no promises to be 
fulfilled after death, except the hope of posthumous memorial 
veneration. Buddhism gives metaphysical religion of infinite 
depth, with its moral precepts enforced by the doctrine of 
reward or punishment, according to merits or demerits, 
acting upon the immaterial soul in its passage through 
numberless stages of existence. It contributes imposing cere- 
monial observances, the institution, of monasticism, and a 
grand an’ay of images and personified attributes for worship 
by simple folk who have immediate material needs or 
gi'ievances. Buddha himself, having passed beyond the circle 
of sensation, is inaccessible to prayer, yet out ofi pity for men 
he has left within the universe certain disciples who, albeit • 
qualified for Nirvana, have consented to delay for a time their 
vanishing into nothingness, in order that they may still 
advise and aid straggling humanity. Both Confucius and 
Buddha seem rather to have despised than denied the ordinary 
popular deities, and to have refrained, out of pity for weaker 
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brethren, from open iconodosm. Taonism has rewarded both 
these great teadiers by apotheosis, into a pantheon which 
appears to be filled by every imagmable device, by personifi* 
cations of everything that profits or plagnes humanity, of 
natural phenomena, of human inventions, of war, literature, 
and commerce, and by the deification of dead heroes and sages, 
of eminent persons at large, and of every object or recol- 
lection that touches men's emotions or passes their under- 
standing. It is worth notice that the three persons who 
founded these three separate and widely divei^ent religions 
appear all to have lived about the same time, in or near the 
sixth century b.c. And the impartial veneration accorded to 
them by the Chinese is shown by their being worshipped 
together, as the Trinity of the Sages. 

Let ns for a moment see by what means the Chinese Govern- 
ment identifies these religions with the State's administration and 
with the reigning dynasty. If the Government is of any one pai*- 
ticnlar religion more than another,it is, we are toId,Confuciani8t ; 
since the literary and intellectual sympathies of the ofiScial 
dasses are preferentially with a system of moral philosophy 
and practical wisdom. Nevertheless the public worship of 
Taonist q[iirits is elaborate and carefully regulated. There are 
tiiree regular State services during the year, in the spring and 
at the solrtices ; while special functions take place upon any 
great public event, the^eccession of a new Emperor, and victory, 
or a calamitous visitation. All this is analogous to the religious 
customs of other countries, with the difference that in China 
the national prayers and sacrifices are offered up, not by chief 
priests or ecclesiastics, but by the Emperor himself, who also 
performs by deputy, through his civil subordinates, similar 
offices throughout the kingdom. The powers of the air, the 
great q>irits of earth and heaven, are invoked by the State's 
ruler to administer the elementary forces for the general benefit 
of the country, precisely as the meanest of his subjects implores 
some obscure deity to bless or save him individually. The 
Emperor's style of address to the spirits of Earth and Heaven 
is lofty. To these two spirits alone he styles himself 
*' subject ; " and in making sacrifices to the Earth he offers 
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the following prayer: — “I, yonr sabject, son of Heaven by 
impeiial succession, dare to announce to the imperial Spirit 
of the Earth that the time of the summer solstice has arrived, 
that all things living enjoy the blessing of sustenance, and de- 
pend' upon it for your efficient aid. You are ranked with 
hnperial Heaven in the sacrifices now presented.” Not less 
Important than the oblation to spirits is the worship of ancestors 
(prescribed by the injunction of Confucius, but probably an 
immemorial usage) which the Emperor celebrates with due 
solemnity, setting forth an example of filial piety, and at the 
same time claiming for the dynasty all the I'everence due to the 
hereditary father of his people. Three of the greatest of pre- 
ceding emperors are included, as a special distinction, in the 
sacrifices to earth and heaven; the rest are annually adored 
in the imperial Temple of Ancestors. “ I dare (the Emperor is 
made to say, after reciting his pure descent) to announce to my 
ancestors that I have ^th care, in this first month of spring, pro- 
vided sacrificial animals as a testimony of unforgetting thought- 
fulness ; ” and the prayer contains the titles of all the deceased 
sovereigns addi'essed. The tablets of all the deceased emperors 
and emxiresses are set out in pairs, hymns are sung, and viands 
and rich garments oi'e offered. There are. also minor rituals 
for the imperial worship of the gods of land and giuin, with 
whom are included, as honoured guests, the deifications of two 
statesmen celebrated in past times for the promotion of 
Chinese agricultm'e. It is manifest that these stately official 
liturgies, giving elevated expression to popidar superstitions, 
and presenting the sovereign as hif^ steward of the mystems, 
must exercise great influence over the devout multitude, and 
must give the State large control over the religions themselves. 
But here again the peculiarity is that we see the primitive ideas 
preserved, exalted, and utilized by a cultivated and enlightened 
Government; not a barbarous or backward Oriental State,' but 
one that makes treaties with Europe, sends out ambassadors, 
and , conducts its affairs upon perfectly eq;ual terms with all 
civilized nations, according to very distinct and serious policy 
of its own. 

If we desire to understand how, and to what extent, the 
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Chinese CoTenuaent uses its religious position and influence. 
Mid brings what may be called its spiritual supremacy to bear 
upon regular administration, we cannot have better evidence 
than is contained in the Peking Oazette, which has for some 
.years been officially translated into English. This gazette is, 
to quote from a preface to the volume for 1874, “the daily 
record of Imperial decrees and rescripts, and of reports or 
memorials to the tlirone, together with a brief notice of Im- 
perial and official movements, to which the name of Peking 
Gazette is given b}' Em'opeans ; ” it has an official status, and 
is circulated to all provincial administrations. If such a\i in? 
Stitution as a Gazette were found in any other Asiatic countiy, 
one could hardly be wrong in taking it to be a very recent im- 
portation from Europe; but the Chinese, we are told, were 
publishing their Gazette (styled Micellaneous, or Court, An- 
nouncements) many centuries ago. The Peking Gazette an- 
nounces all acts of State, regulations, decrees, orders on im- 
portant cases, and ceremonial proceedings of the Imperial 
Government ; and it is certainly unique among Monitetirs and 
official publications of that kind in its incessant and impressive 
illustration of the relations of tlie Chinese State with the 
established religions. The gnmd functions of Imperial Wor- 
idiip are of course all formally ordained and reported for 
general information by edicts, pmd by orders of the Board of 
Sacrifices ; and the Gazette contains many orders allotting to 
the princes an^' other h.igh officials the different temples at 
which they are to do duty. But the strange and interesting 
phenomenon is to find, in such a modem-sounding publica- 
tion as a Government Gazette and Court Cfrculor, ^e deities 
figuring, not occasionally but very frequently, in every depart- 
ment of official business, and treated much as if they were 
highly respectable functionaries of a superior order, promoted 
to some kind of upper house, whose abilities and influence 
were nevertheless still at the service of the State. Those who 
hold the first rank, with very extensive departments specially 
connected with the general administration, are recognized as 
Stsie Gods, such gods as those of war, literature, or instruc- 
tion having pre-eminent position. These is also, it is under- 
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stood, ft distinction between the gods who are occupied with 
the material or physical concerns of the country, and those 
who preside over intellectual and moral needs. But beside 
and below these chief office>beanag deities, there are evidently 
very numerous gods of the counties and boroughs, to whom 
the Imperial edicts secure regular and proper worship, whereby 
their influence is enlisted upon the side of Government ; while 
the provincial officers are expected regularly to visit all those 
registered as State Gods, much after tire fashion in which Euro- 
pean prefects are supposed to pay attention to persons of local 
ixrflnence. All these deities seem to be rewarded, decorated, 
promoted, or publicly thanked by the Supreme Government 
according Vrtheir works, with due gravity and impartiality. 
The God of War, whose department may have increased in im- 
portance in these days of great armaments, was judiciously 
raised, by a decree of the last Emireror but one, to the same 
rank with Confucius, who had before occupied the first place 
in tlie State Pantlieon. Constant reference is made in the 
Gazettes to the performances of the minor deities, and they 
seem to be all co-operating with the i^refects or the magistracy 
in grappling with administrative difficulties; insomuch that 
local government appears tjo consist of a coalition between 
local deities and provincial officers, who divide the responsi- 
bility, and shore praise or blame. Whatever may be the posi- 
tion of the more privileged and aristocratic class of governing 
divinities, the minor Chinese deity is. not allowed to sit with 
his bands folded, like Buddha, or to iifdulge, like the gods of 
later Hinduism, ■ in grptesque amusements or disreputable 
caprices, or to decline losponsibility for storms and earth- 
quakes, on the plea that such casualties 01% part of some plan 
beyond man's present understanding, which will all come right 
in the end. On. the contraiy, tlie condition on which the 
Chinese Government patronises the Pantheon is evidently 
that it sluiU make for morality, suppoit the cause of order, 
and assist, promptly and, efficaciously, in piwventing or com- 
bating such calamities as floods, fimaine, or pestilence. And 
since in China the State deities, at any rate those who 
represent outlying places and provinces, are not sent to the 
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PlHitiMoa by poi^alar election, m elaewhere ttnmni^at Ask, 
bnt ere i^poiiited by the Government, it is obvioos that they 
mast be in some degree under ministerial inflnence. A te- 
muiltable perscmage, whether he be eminent for bravery, virtue, 
puUie eharity, or any other notable characteristio, may be 
honoured after ^th by deiftcation at the hands of the Imperial 
Court ; vriierehy the State rawards a distinguished public ser- 
vant or private bmietactor, and at the same time retains his 
interest and goodwill in “ another place," and in a higher and 
binader sphere of usefulness. 

. To begin with the ordinary and numerous decrees acknow- 
ledging the good services of deities. “ The Governor-General 
Of the Yellow Biver (says the Gazette of November, 1678) re- 
quests that a tablet may be put up in honour of the river god. 
He states that during the transmission of relief rice to Honan, 
whenever difficulties were encountered through shallows, wind, 
or rain, the river god interposed in the most unmistakable 
manner, so tiiat the transport of grain went on without hin- 
drance. Order : Let the proper office prepare a tablet for the 
temple of the river god." 

" A memorial board is granted," says the Gazette of April, 
1880, "to two temples in honour of the god of locusts. 
On the last appearance of locusts in that province last 
summer, prayers were offered to this deity with marked 
success." 

Februar}', 1^60. A decree orderihg the Imperial College of 
Inscriptions to prepare a tablet to be' reverently suspended in 
the temple of the Sea Dragon at Hoyang, wluchhas manifested 
its divine interposition iii a marked manlier in response to 
prayers for rain. In another Gazette the Diiactor-Oeneral 
of Grain Transports prays that a distinction be granted to 
the god of winds, who protected the dykes of the Grand Canal ; 
whereupon the Board of Bites is called upon for a report. 
Also the river god is recommended for protecting a fleet carry- 
ing tribute rice ; and the god of water gets a new temple by 
special rescript. In fact, decrees of tiris kind, which merely 
convqy public recognition of services rendered by the State 
gods, appear in almost every issue of the Gazette. 
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The fi>llawiiig decrees refer to the process of qualification 
for diviiie rank 

**T]ie Oovwnor of AiiwIiaI forwards (Korember, 1878) a petitloii from the 
gntiry of Tiog Chowt praying that saerificet may 1 m offered to the late Famine 
Gommiaaioner in Honan, in the temple already erected to the memory of hie 
father. The flither hod been Superintendent of the Grain Transport, and had 
greatly distingniahcd himself in operations against some rebels. The son had 
also done eseellent sendee, and the local gentry had heard of his death with 
great grief. They earnestly pray that sacrifices may be offered to him as well 
as to his father. Granted." 

"A decree issaed (Hay, 1878) sanctioning the recommendation that a temple 
to Fnh Tsung, a statesman of the Ming dynasty, may be placed on the list of 
those at which the officials are to offer periodical libations. The spirit of the 
deceased statesman has manifested itself effectively on several occasions, when 
rebels have threatened the district town, and has more than once interposed 
when prayers have been offered for rain." 

The Gazette of June, 1880, expresses the Imperial regrets 
at the death of the Gommander-in»Cluef in Chihli, and gives 
him an obituary notice. 

He was indeed a brave, loyal, and distinguished ofiicer. Duripg the time 
he served as Commandcr-in-Chief he displayed a^ high capacity for military 
rooiganiiation.' We have heard the news of his death with profound commise* 
ration ; and we command that the posthumous honours assigned by law to a 
Commander-in^Cbthf be bestowed on him ; that a posthumous title be given 
him, aud tliat the liistoiy of his career be recorded in the State Historif^gnpher's 
office. We sanction the erection of temples in his honour at his home in Huiin, 
and at tlie scenes of his exploits.” 

October 27th. A decree sanctioning the erection of a special tempb to 
late Commandant of the Forces, who was killed at TarbajataL" 

These last quoted decrees, selected out of many similar 
oneS) throw much light upon the process of the evolution of 
deities, under State supervision in Cliinii. We know that in 
other countries, notably in India, the army of deities is con- 
stantly recruited by the canonization and apotheosis of great 
and notdrious men ; but in other parts of Asia this is usually 
' done by ^the priests or the peoi)le. In China a paternal 
bureancraoy superintends and manages the distribution of 
posthumoui honours, beginning with honours of much the 
same kind as those given in Europe to celebrities, and 
gradually rising through the scale of ancestral worship, sacri- 
fices, temples, and celebration by the public liturgies, to the 
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fbll honotqrs of recognised and snccessfnl divinity. It is eai^ 
to perceive how the Ibimsl bestowal of posthmnoos honours, 
in their first stage not unlike our State funerals and monu- 
ments, with memorial tablets, mausolea, and titular disr 
tinctions of a sacred chamctei’, must attract the religious 
feelings of the multitude, and stimulate the world-wide pro- 
pensity towai-ds adoration of the dead. The Government 
has therefore no difficulty in promoting the spurits of deceased 
notables to the superior grades of divinity, ithenever this 
may seem expedient; and has only to anticipate and dii'ect 
public opinion by a judicious selection of qualified personages. 
In this way the Emperor, himself a sacred and semi-divine 
personage, seems to have giadnally acquii’ed something like a 
monojmly of deification, which he uses as a constitutional 
prerogative, like the right of creating peers. And the special 
value in China of posthumous honouro is tliat they have a 
natiural tendency, to qualify the recipients for this higher 
promotion to the grade of divinity. 

The system of posthumous distinctions is not confined to 
the recognition of eminent services I'endered officially, or in 
a private capacity, to the public. The State in China occupies 
itself directly with morality as well as with I'eligion ; and any 
person whose conduct has been meritorious or exemplary 
may be reported, after death, to the proper board or college, 
which decrees appropriate marks of api)robation. Cases of 
filial and co^ugal devotion are constantly reported by the 
provincial authorities ; also instances of devoted widowhood ; 
there is one example of reward sanctioned to a young lady 
who died of grief at the death of her betrothed ; and another 
Jianeie who starved herself to death for the same reason gets' 
posthumous approbation. In all these instances the virtuous 
deeds of the peraons mentioned are solemnly rehearsed by the 
Gazettes ; while on the other hand, the neglect of fiUal duties 
is properly stigmatized.^ In April, 1878, the Censor reports 
an individual who, besides wearing a button to which he was 
not entitled, continued to perform his official duties after 
his mother's death, and wore no mouining for her." A dis^ 
tingnished spirit may often obtain further advancement by 
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diligent wonder-working. A decree of 1878 deals with a 
petition that a girl who- died many years eai*lier may now be 
formally deified, upon the ground that whenever rain has 
failed, prayers offei'ed up at the shrine of the girl angel have 
usually been successful. Whereupon an official inquiry is 
made into the earthly histoiy of this lady ; and the report 
shows that during her childhood she lived an exemplary 
life, was guiltless of a smile or any kind of levity, but on tlie 
conti'ary spent the livelong day in doing her duty,’* refused to 
marry, and addicted herself to religious exercises. On her 
death the people built her a temple, and found her very 
efficacious in seasons of drought. The memoiial ui'ges that 
she has now earned a fair claim to be included in the calendar, 
and to enjoy the spring and autumn sacrifices. And tlie 
Board of Ceremonies, after due* delibemtion, records this 
official status. 

But the Government not only bestows on deceased persons 
its marks of posthumous approbation and mnk in the State 
Heaven ; it also decorates tliem with titles. The Gazette of 
May^ 1878, contains — 

** A decree coufeniiig a great title upon the dragon spirit of Han Tan Hiea, in 
whose temide is tlie well in which the iron tablet is deposited. This spirit has 
from time to time manifested itself in answer to prayer, oiid bus been repeatedly 
invested with titles of honour. In, consequence of this year’s drought .... 
prayers were again olfered up, and the provinces (mentioned) liave been visited 
with sufficient rain. Our gratitude is indeed profound, and wo ordain that the 
Dragon Spirit shall bo invested with the additional title of * the Dragon Spirit of 
the Sacred Well’ " 

Another spirit had already obtained the title of ** Moistnte- 
diffttsing, beneficial •aid-affording, tmiversal-support-TOiich- 
safing Prince;” and receives additional titles in a Gazette of 
1877. And a decree of an earlier date refei's to a request 
submitted by a provincial governor, recommending that in 
consequence of aid given in maintaining certain river embank- 
ments by the canonized spirit of a former Governor-General, 
he be included for worsliip in the temple of the Four Great 
Golden Dragon Princes, and that a title of honour be con- 
ferred by ,tbe Emperor, upon this divinity. Apparently the 
Board of Ceremonies, carefully hoarding its resources for -the ' 
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enoontagoment of divinitieB, had admittea the Oovemor' 
Oenetid’a spirit to the Dragon Temple, but had reserved the 
title ** pending farther manifestations of divine response.” 
The spirit, thus pnt on his mettle, acquitted himself so well 
daring the next flood time, that his case was again laid before 
the Emperor m a fresh report, whidi gave in detail repeated 
prooft of the spirit’s interposition when the banks were in 
peril. The case is referred to the Board of Ceremonies “ for 
consideration,” December 7th, 1874. 

It may be worth while to repeat that in all this system the 
remarkable feature is not that notoriety in life-time should 
lead to posthumous worahip and divination, or that a deity 
should continue to increase in reputation in proportion as 
prayers to his temple are successfuL The point is that the 
Government should have thus successfully laid hands on and 
systematized the immense power which is given by the direc- 
tion and control of that deep-rooted sentiment toward the 
dead which leads to their adoration — a power that has else- 
where almost invariably passed from the earliest mystery men 
to the superior priesthoods, and which the priesthood has 
usually been able to make its own. If, as Mr. Edkins tells 
us, the common people believe that the Emperor has the 
power to appoint the souls of the dead to posts of authority 
in the invisible world, just as he does in the visible empire, it 
is manifertvthat such a prerogative confers illimitable range 
upon the Lnperial authority. Thus the system of posthumous 
honours and appointments not . only harmonizes with and 
satisfies the deepest feelings of the people, but it gives to the 
Govenunent a hold upon them through their beliefs not 
altogether unlike the influence which the doctrine of purgatory 
may have given the Church in the darkest of the middle ages. 
Moreover, the system has this advantage over the European 
custom of giving peerages and distinctions during ^e, that it 
is more prudent and economical. In Europe we honour and 
reward the posterity of an eminent person ; in China they 
not only honour the man himself after death, but it is well 
known that they also honour his ancestors, who require no 
hereditary pensions, and can never discredit their posterity. 
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In December, 1878, we find a provinciid governor pcopoau^ 
that in recognition of the conspicnous charity daring a fiunine 
displayed by Brigadier-General Chen Ling, he and his ancestors 
for two generations may hare the first rank bestowed on them. 
Also that memorial arches may be pat up to two old ladies, 
the mothers of high military ofiScers, who have been generous 
in a similar way. “ Granted by rescript. Let the Board take 
note.” 

We can understand how it may have been comparatively 
easy for the State to manipulate and utilise in this way the 
simple and common superstitions of popular Taouism, giving 
the humble deities the benefits of ofiicial patronage, and 
honouring the higher deities according to their rank and 
prestige in the cotmtiy. Whether seriously or qmically, the 
Government evidently thinks fit to fall in with and humom: 
the anthropomorphic fancies of its subjects; and the poliqr 
is probably a very good one for keeping the gods in hand, and 
for preventing their concentration into some too powerful a 
divinity by fostering diversities of worship. The system of 
civil administration in China is very broadly based upon the 
principle that the honours and emoluments of the governing 
body ore open to all classes of the people according to merit ; 
and the same principle of la eartiere omerte <mx talent$ seems 
to be applied to the honours obtainable after death. To 
adapt and utilise for State pmposes the worship of ancestors, 
and the deification of famous men which developed out of tliis 
commemoration of ancestral spirits, was no ai-duous task for 
a government of literati and philosophers, ruling oyer a people 
to whom the diffurence between life and death, between the 
phenomenal and the spiritual existence, is far less clear and 
striking than to modem minds, and is in fact merely sha^d 
off as in the foreground and background of a picture.* But 
it might have been expected that Buddhism, one of the three 
organised relij^ons of the world, with set doctrines and tra- 
ditions, with its monastic orders and successive emhodiments 
of spiritual chiefii, would have held even the Chinese Govem- 

* " TIm deling and tlM dead 
An bat as pietONs.”— JroeteA. 
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ment at anu’s lengtli. The visible Church of finddhism un- 
doubtedly enjoys much independence in China ; in Mongolia 
the Lamas have gi-eat political influence, in Tibet itself the 
Impeiial Government allows the Grand Lama to do much as 
he likes, and the provincial adininistration is in his hands. 
There are man}' instances in the Gtizettes of the sedulous 
care taken by tlie central Government at Pekin that its politi- 
cal residents at Lhassa shall pay due reverence .to Lamaism, 
that is, to the priesthood representing the dogma of emana- 
tions from Bnddlia, which become incarnate by spiritual suc- 
cession in tlie Dalai Lama and otlier chiefs of the Buddhist 
hierarchy. A Gazette of 1874 publishes a despatch from an 
Imperial Besident in Tibet, reporting his arrangements for 
proceeding in person, with guard of honour and escorts, to 
escort the primate of Mongolian Buddhism, who has recently 
succeeded to his oflice by embodiment, from Lhassa, where 
he had axrpear'ed in the flesh, to his post at Urga near the 
Russian frontier, a great distance. And it nri^t well be sup- 
posed that an estabUshed and richly endowed hierarohy, under 
a sacT'ed chief who has also hu'ge governing power's in his own 
province, would decline to submit its spiritual operations to 
the revision and censor'ship of the State. Yet we find that 
in the rrratter of tire iucar-nations, the central mystery and 
essential dogma of Nor'thern Buddhism, which fruirishes 
the process b^^-^which all successions to the chief spiritual 
offices ore managed, the Imperial Government interferes au- 
thoritatively, calls for reports, and issues the most peremptory 
orders. The Gazettes of 1876 contain three decrees illustrat- 
ing the attitude of the State towards the lords spiritual of 
Lamaism, who, it should be understood, are also very power- 
ful officials. The published papers begin with abstracts of an 
official letter from tire Besident, or political ehargS d'afaires 
on the part of the Empire at Lhassa, the capital of the pro- 
vince which enjoys, as has been said, home r'ule under the 
hierarchic adnrhustration of the Grand Lama. A report had ' 
been received by the Tibetan Council that -the Dhornra Baja, ^ 
ov chief of r'eligions law, had reaj^eared by metempsychosis 
in a certain person at a place' in Mongolia, where he had been 
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discovered and identified in due foiin — ^this being tlie accepted 
method by which the priests make their selections for such 
offices, and maintain the spiritual succession by transmigi*ation 
of souls. The Tibetan Council reports, after i)roper inquiry, 
that this new birth turns out to be the reappeai*ance of a reli- 
gious chief who had in a former life behaved very badly indeed, 
and had been degi*aded for scandalous misconduct. Neverthe- 
less the Comicil certifies that the present embodiment is per- 
fectly authentic, and they earnestly irnirlore the Emperor to 
sanction it, one of the reasons being that in his penultimate 
life, that is, in the existence prece^ng tire life which he had 
led so badly, tlris very per'son had done good service to the 
State. They promise tlrat he shall hencefor*ward confine him- 
self ;to religious practices, and shall not again meddle with 
worldly affair's. 

For the State to deal with such metaphysical processes as 
these would seem to European administr'ators a somewhat for- 
midable assumption of authority over things spiritual, involv- 
ing delicate and somewhat inysterious problems of govewrnrerrt. 
However, on the Tibetan x)etition there is only a brief order, 

Let the t)epartment consider and report to Us.” The 
second decree -sets out the reirort of the Mongoliair superin- 
tendency, stating that the re-embodiment is per'fectly authen- 
tic, but showing cause why, for this very reason, it shoidd rrot 
be allowed ; and repeating that the person who has ventur'ed 
to come to life again is no other than one Awong, who was de- 
graded and punished for a heinous offence in the year 1845, 
banished from Tibet, subjected to rigorous sm'veiUance, and 
placed on the ofi^cial list of those “ from whom the privilege 
of successive birtlis into the world is withdrawn for ever.” 
His conduct, it aiq)ears, had been so intolerably disgi’aceful 
that it was ordered that on his decease, whether this should 
occur at his x>lace of banishment or at home, he should be for 
ever forbidden to reappear on eaiih in human foiin, as a warn- 
ing to those who bring disgrace upon the Yellow Church;** 
and in 1854 he died while under surveillance. Lastly, we 
have the final orders on the case pronounced by Imperial re- 
sciipt, upholding the previous sentencej^lmd deciding authori- 
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tativelj that the re*eml>odimeiit u not to be pMinitted. Ob* 
Tiooslj the Government has no notion of allowing an offender 
of this degree to elude surveillance by a temporary retirement 
into incorporeal existence, or to whitewash himself by the 
simple subterfuge of a fresh birth. The ease seems to have 
been important, and the decision must have caused some ex* 
citement in Lhassa, for vague rumours of trouble caused by an 
unauthorised incarnation spread as &r as India, thronj^ the 
Buddhist monasteries on the Indian slopes of the Himalayan 
range separating Tibet from Bengal. 

It seems, indeed, that prohibition to reappear is not an un- 
common exercise of control by the Government over disorderly 
Lamas ; for in another case, where a spiritual dignitary had 
been dismissed and transmigration interdicted, a lenient 
view is taken, and the sentence is rescinded on petition 
of appeal, after the appellant’s death (be it noted) at 
Pekin. **We decree that, as is besought of us, search 
may be made to discover tlie child in whose body the 
soul of the deceased Hucheng has been reborn, and that he 
be allowed to resume the government of his proper Lamasery.” 
All these proceedings afford evidence of the extraordinary 
rigour with which the Impeiial Government seems to exercise 
its supremacy over all matters spiritual; and they are curious 
as illustrating the little deference paid to religious suscepti* 
bilities whenevdY the pubUc service, or the police of the 
Empire, or mondity generally, is concerned. The Chinese 
Government surrounds itself with fictions and formulas ; it 
seems to encourage every possible development of superstition, 
and to let the people be priest-ridden and spirit-ridden to any 
Extent, on the understanding that the State is always niaster, 
whether of priests, spirits, or deities. There is nothing un- 
natural in a despotic ruler wishing to hold this attitude; 
although it is very rare that he succeeds in doing so, or that, 
as seems to be the case in China, the people and even the 
priests acquiesce thoroughly in the arrangement. But all 
these things are to be explained by the peculiar religions 
atmosphere of Asia (as once of the whole primitive world), in 
which fwms and fictions are real and yet unreal, fiuniliar and 
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yet mysterious, mid where the gods are mixed up with actual 
everyday life, not separated off from tli)p world of humanity by 
vast distances of space, or known through traditions of what 
happened long ago. Where iniiiiite and various supernatai'flr 
agencies are incessantly abroad upon earth a'nd at work, it 
becomes obvious to the pitictieal sense of mankind that 
unless they sulnnlt to some kind of regulation society can 
hardly go on ; and thus the civil ruler, who is after all 
immediately responsible for keeping things in order, is al- 
lowed some reasonable and reverent latitude in dealing with 
the national divinities. Some compromise or concordat is 
almost always discovered, wherebj" a mmUts viveudi is arrguged 
between the spiritual and tempoiiil powers; although, as has 
been said already, in China it is very striking that tlie pre 
doininaiu e should be so much on the temporal side. But in 
order to appreciate pro^ierly the patronizing or (if necessary) 
nnceronionious ways of the Chinese Government towards 
spiritual or divine manifestations, we have to recollect that 
a belief or doctrine such as that of transmigration does not 
usually harden into the consistency of a mysterious dogma, 
or become tlie exclusive propeity of theology, until it lias 
passed far beyond the range of evervday popular experience. 
So long as these ideas about the gods, or about the re- 
embodinient of souls, are being actually applied to account 
for or to conceal events and actions that go on all round 
us, tliey arc subject to the wear and ti‘ar of practical life ; and 
they can be, and are, constantly modified to suit varying cir- 
cumstances and emergencies. Wliilc thev am in this loose, 
flexible stage, a strong and shrewd GoverUmeut can seize 
the occasion of shaping thoin to its own purposes. It is clear, 
indeed, that* imless some such control were insisted upon, it 
Government- would be exposed to all kinds of trickery and 
imposturej such ns probably uiulerlies the system of Lamaist 
embodiments ; and could be met at every turn by pretensions 
to immUHity from administrative discipline, based on cloiina 
to divine or sacred character. To deny siiHi n character, or 
to uncover aiRl prosecute the impostors would shake llie whole 
edifice, and niit^kt dmg the civil power into confrovemy Se* 
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tween the police and the priests as to the identity of a reep- 
peamnce, wherein the police would lose all locus standi^ being 
manifestly' incompetent to distinguish between tnie or false 
divinity ; while tlie position of tlie priest would be impregnable. 
So the Cliinese prefer to act as if the spiritual or divine 
character of a mauvais sujet should make no difference to the 
autliorities ; and the people would probably think much less 
of a ruler who should talce a religion of this kind too seriously, 
when they themselves are by no means blind to its practical 
working. Various reverential fictions are occasionally invented 
to save the reputation of deities or spiritual personages w'hen- 
ever their privileges are being pushed so far that to yield 
implicit deference to supernatural manifestations would be 
clean against plain reason and common sense. Of course any 
considerable covp d'etat against factious or obstructive divinities 
must be a stroke needing gi*eat resolution and an eye for the 
situation, but it can be done, as the Chinese example shows, 
by a consistently devout and religious Government, when neces- 
sary for.the preservation of order, and the proper conduct oi 
public business. 

To modern habits of thought, which conceive a great gulf 
set, or a blank wall standing, between life and death, between 
the body and the spirit, the human and the dmne, tliis gro- 
tesque intennixture of religion wth iniuiicipal government, of 
miracles wilh police regulations, must appear strange and 
bewildering. The epigram that was supposed to have been 
written up over the place in Paris where the convulsionist 
miracles were suppressed by royal ordinance — 

De pai* le roi, defciiso ii'Dicu 

De foirc jniiacle en oe lieu—” 

reads in European history as a verj'^ profane jest, but ap- 
parently, it might be accepted in earnest, as emanating from 
proper and uncontested authority, if it were issued on a similar 
occasion by the Board of Worship or of Ceremonies in China. 
The fact seems to be that the mass of the Chinese are still in that 
intellectual period when, in regard to the conditions of tlieir 
existence, and to the nature of the agencies and influences which 
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suiToiind them, men’s ideas are altogether hazy and indefinite. 
The Emperor lives far away at Pekin, shrouded in semi-divine 
mystery, making himself heard at intervals by his majestic ordi- 
nances, or seen occasional!}’ at high altars in the performance of 
some stately ceremonial. Between him and his ministers on tlie 
one hand, and the gods of heaven and earth on the other hand, 
there can be to the multitude little or no difference of kind, and^ 
not much of degi*ee. Such doctrines as those of transmigration 
and re-embodiment obviously tend to deepen the cloudy confu- 
sion which liangs over the frontier separating the phenomenal 
from the unseen world. That world is not a bourne whence no 
traveller returns, but only a stage in the circle of existence, a 
place where you change forms as costumes are changed hebind 
scenes, and whence you may come fonvard again to play a 
different part in a different character or mode of being, or in 
a subsequent act of the same drama. And beneath all this 
stage play of the natural imagination there probably lies the 
Pantheistic feeling that perceives the substantial identity of 
divinity with every act and phase of nature with men and 
spirits indifferentlY. One can comprehend how a highly- 
organised State could take firm grasp of all these shifting and 
anarchic ideas, and retain command over them as a natural 
incident of sui)reme rulership, witliout giving offence to its 
subjects, indeed with their full approbation. It may be sup- 
posed that this position must add immensely to the moral 
authority of the reigning dynasty ; and that, for example, the 
strange xiower of veto exercised over re-embodiments must be 
yery useful in a country where ambitious and turbulent cha- 
racters set up as revivals of precedent gods, or heroes, or 
prophets. In different forms, indeed, the practice is universal 
throughout Asia ; in Mahomedan countries it constantly shows 
itself in the expectation of coming prophets, or Imams; in 
India there ^e continually circulating jrapers which irroclaim 
the advent of some miraculous personage, with a mission to 
revive some creed by forming a new and purified govern- 
ment. Nor indeed would any ordinar}^ revolt or disturbance 
go far unless its leader assumed a religious character, mission, 
or motive* Even in British India a new embodiment can still 
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give some little trouble, as we have seen veiy recently from a 
newspaper account of an attack made by a new sect upon the 
Jugunftth temide. In India the matter was simply one for the 
police; and liie Courts will bare kept cai'efqlly clear of any 
opinion as to &e spiritual status or antecedente of the sect’s 
leader ; whereas in China the authorities would probably have 
ju-onounced the embodiment not false or counterfeit, but simply 
contraband, and they would have ordei’ed liim out of the world 
back into antenatal gloom, as if he had been a convict retmned 
from beyond seas without proper permission. 

Whetiier 'tlie Chinese nation is naturally, or by reason of the 
teachings of Confucius and the liigher Buddhism, more inclined 
to connect religion with nunals than elsewhere in Eastern Asia, 
or whether the Chinese Oovemment, which has undoubtedly 
realized tlie enomous value of outwaivl morality to an admipis* 
tration, has I’eally succeeded, by- persistent supeiwision, in 
maintaining in all external worships a geneiul show of moiulity 
and propriety, it is hai'dly safe to conjecture. But all observei-s 
-i^pear to agree that in China the public practices and the 
acknowledged principles of religion are decent and ethically 
tolerable, which is more than can be said for all rites and 
doctrines in adjacent countries. And it is not difficult to see 
how the Buddhist dogma of promotion by merit through 
varidus stages bf^existcnce must have worked in with the system 
of open competition for official employ, which in China binds 
up all classes of the people so closely with the State's adminis- 
tration. So also the systems of re-einbodiment and deification 
serve to keep up the prestige and dignity of the Great Pure 
dynasty, i(br the Emperors of pravious dynasties ai’e not only 
worshipped as gods, but they may reappear and irngn agoui, 
occasionally, iP the person of later sovereigns, thus attesting 
the divine right and tlie true succession of tlie pi’esent family. 
On the other hand, all these devices for identt^mg the Govern- 
ment witli the pravailing religion have one weak side : a religion 
may fall, and by its fall may drag down the dynasty. How 
dangei'ous to tlie Empire may be a religious uprising founded 
on a principle that escapes from or rejects the tradiUonal State 
control, has been proved to the present graeration. by the 
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Tniping iiisuiTection, which is stated by all accounts to have 
derived it religious character and fervour from the mis- 
undei*stood teachings of Christian missionaries. The entliu- 
siasm of the new sect at once took a political fonn, and the 
leader, as itsual, credited liimself with a divine mission to 
seize temporal dominion, according to the invariable law of 
such movements in Asia, whereby the conqueror .always 
claims religious authority, and tlie religious enthusiast declares 
himself ordained for ];)olitical conquest. The whole atmosphere 
became rapidly charged with fanatic energy of a type more 
cliaracteristic of Western tlian of Eastern Asia. Tai Ping, 
the leader, denounced idolatry, condemned the Taouist and 
Buddhist superstitions, and proclaimed fire and sword not only 
against the ci*eeds, but against the dynasties that encouraged 
them. Probably nothing is more perilous to a Oovemment 
that has incorporated the elder and milder religions into its 
S3'stem, and has soothed them and lulled them into tame and 
subordinate officialism, than an assault upon those very 
religioiis by a wild and ardent faith suddenly blazing up in the 
midst of them. The fabric of conservative govemment js 
threatened at its base ; tlie more it has leant upon the old 
creeds the greater its risk of falling ; and this is evidently the 
vulnerable point of the whole principle of using religion as 
bulwarks to the State. A great ruler, like Constantine, 
may have the nddi'ess and foi’esight to save his govern- 
ment by going over to the winning side in time, but tliis 
has been mre in all ages and countries ; while in Asia 
strong religious upheavals still shatter dynasties and subvert 
empires. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OR THE FORHATION OP SOME CLANS AND CASTES IN INDIA. 

Early history of nations runs back to a trilNil period — Reference to this }>eriod in 
European history — ^Tlie' Native States of Central India, which have been left 
outside the great empires of India, are still in the state of tribal formation — 
Description of this state of society, no nationalities, the people are classed in' 
clans and sects, by kinship or worship— Examples of grouping by consan- 
guinity and by religion — ^Description of the structure and development of a 
consanguineous group — Circles of affinity — Connection between lowest and 
higliest groups, non- Aryan tribes, predatory tribes, half blood and pure blood 
clans — Influence on a clan of the original founder or leader — Effect upon social 
formations of religious ideas, rise of sects, and their transition into tastes — 
Narrowing of circle of affinity — Possible connection of these early phases of 
society with latest European forms. 

The accounts of the origin of nations generally inin back to 
a period, either of authentic history or accepted tradition, when 
the people of a country appear* to have been grouped and 
ranked in tribes. The precise constitution of these tribes at 
the time when history opens has of course varied much in 
different countri^; but almost everywhere the original source 
and explanation, if not always of the tribe, yet of the interior 
groups which make up the tribe, is assumed to have been 
kinship among all the members. The superstructure that is 
gradually built up on this foundation is -shaped by political 
and social circumstances ; the cement of the building is usually 
religion. Of the best-known tribal periods the general aspect 
is very siiirilar in all ages and countries ; the prevailing feature 
is a great diversity of forms and usages ; aird a piecemeal and 
patchwork distribution of mankind into political and social 
ooBipartments. These pieces and patches gradually amalga- 
mate wd are fused into la^er masses of people and better- 
defined temtories ; very slowly when they are left to them- 
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selves, ofteu veiy rapidly under the violent compression and 
levelling tbives of gi'eat conquests. Rome, itself formed out 
of a conflux of tiibes, was of com’se the gi'eat consolidator of 
tribal atoms in Europe and Western Asia ; and when Rome 
had declined and fallen, hev Western provinces relapsed for a 
time into their primitive confusion. Their condition is de- 
saibed by Guizot.in his Lectm'es on the Civilisation of France, 
where he sketches the period before Karl tlie Great attempted, 
and for his time accomplished, the task of restoring Imperial 
TUiity in the West. Nothing appears settled, nothing definite 
or uniform accoi*ding to modem notions ; tenitorial frontiers 
are constantly shifting tmd changing ; distinct nations, in the 
proper sense of tlie word, exist nowhere ; but instead tliere is 
a jumble of tiibes, mces, conquering bands, heaven-bom chiefs 
— of languages, customs, and rites. Out of tliis confusion 
Guixot undertakes to extiact and exliibit the elements which 
liave been gradually fused into tlie two or tliree supreme 
liolitical ideas and institutions wliich divide modem civilisa- 
tion, and one important element is found in tribal inannerb and 
usages. 

Now, when one iiasses fi-om those pai'ts of India which have 
long been under great centi-alizing governments, down into the 
midbmd countries which have never been fairly conquered bjr 
Moghals, Marathas, or Englishmen, the ti'ansition is probably 
very much the same as the change would have been from a 
well-ordered province of Imperial Rome into lands still under 
the occupation and dominion of powerful barbarian tribes. In 
tliese regions of India — so often invaded and tlirown into dis- 
order, but never subdued — ^the population, has remained in a 
much more elementary and incolierent stage than in the great 
fertile plains and river-basins of Mahomedaii India, where 
empires and kingdoms have been set up on' a large scale, and 
powerful religious communities have been organised. In fact, 
the tribal period has here sumved, and has preserved some of 
its very eoi'liest social characteristics, while it still mainly 
influences the political fo)i:mation. The sui'fiice of the conntiv 
is marked off into a number of grmter and lesser divisions, 
which we English call Native States, some of these veiy 
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ttncienti othera quite modem; most of them mixed up and 
interlaced in temtorial patchwork and iiTegularity of froutiei^s, 
very much as they were left fifty years ago at the end of the 
stormy time which followed the dissolution of the Moghal 
Empire. Geographical boundaries, however, Imve no corre- 
spondence at all witli distinctive institutions or grouping of 
the people, and have compamtivcly slight political significance. 
Little is gained toward knowing who and what a man is by 
ascertaining the State he obeys or the temtory he dwells iu> 
these being things which of themselves denote no difference of 
mce, institutions, or manners. Even from the point of view 
of political allegiance, the government under which a man may 
be li^ng is an accidental aiTangement, which the British 
Viceroy or some other distant irresistible power, decided upon 
yesterday and may alter to-moiTow. Nor would such a change 
be gidevous unless it divorced him from a ruler of his own 
tribe or his own faith; in other respects there is little to 
choose among governments in central India, which are simple 
organisms without the complicated functions of later develop- 
ment, being mainly adapted for absorbing revenue by suction. 
Tlie Euroi)ean observer — accustomed to tlie massing of people 
in gi'eat territorial groups, and to tbe ideas (now immemorial 
in the West) contained in such expressions as fatherland, 
mother-country, patriotism, domicile, and the like — has here 
to jf’ealise the novelty of finding hinisclf in a strange 2>art of the 
world, wherd^olitical citizenship is ns yet quite unknown, and 
territorial sovereignty or even feudalism only just appearing. 
For a parallel in the history of Western Europe he must go 
back as far as the Merovingian period, when chiefs of boi'baric 
tribes or bands were conveiiing themselves into kings or 
counts ; or, perhaps, he should cany his retrospect much fur- 
ther, and conceive himself to be looking at some country of 
Asia Minor lying within tlie influence of Borne at its zenithi 
but just outside its jiudsdiction. He gradually discerns tbe 
population of centi*al India to be distributed, not into gi*eat 
governments, or nationalities,, or I'eligious denominations, not 
even into widespread races such as tliose which are still 
contending for political supremacy in Easteni Em*ope ; hut into 
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vai'ious and manifold denominations of tribes, clans, septs^ 
castes and sub-castes, religious orders, and devotional brother* 
hoods. And the peculiarity is that these distinctions are not; 
as in later forms of society, subordinated to the primary 
relations of a man to his fatherland, bis nation, or his State ; 
but ai'e still maintained as the first and most important facts 
vhich unite and isolate the people. We have here a good oppor- 
tunity of investigating what is obviously the survival of a very 
rudimenttiry stage of society, which has existed more or less 
throughout the world, and which may possibly be turned to 
account for illustrations of the obscurest and most remote parts 
of the histoiy of nations. 

In attempting to give some very concise and yet tolerably 
intelligible description of this remarkable stratification of 
society among the clans and sects of central India, we may saj*' 
that the whole is traveraed by two ideas in unbroken continuity, 
and tliat all the predominant institutions arrange themselves 
upon two lines. The essential characteristics of a man’s state 
of life and position among his people, those which settle who 
he is and >vhere he belongs, are his kin.sliip and his religion ; 
the one or the other, sometimes both. Of these two words^ 
the former varies wonderfully (as we shall see hereafter) in its 
scope. It may sometimes include the whole of a very nume- 
rous clan wi<lely dispersed, and sometimes it may mean no 
more than three or four degrees of agnatic consanguinity. The 
latter word should always be taken in its primary sense of.a tie 
of common belief or worship, wdiich binds together a set of 
people ; expressing the fact of such a union rather than the 
reason or devotional sentiment of it. If, now, having laid hold 
of these two facts, we look around us in central India and tiy 
to perceive how they have been worked out, we shall find the 
simplest and earliest expressipn of them in two institutions — ^the 
pm'e clan by descent and the religious order ; tlie brothlerhood 
by blood and the spiritual brotherhood; those to whom a common 
aueestry, and those to whom a common rite or doctrine, is 
everything. The best examples of the class first named may 
be found among tlie petty Bajpfit chiefs who live down in the 
far western states upon the confines of the gi*eat salt and 
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sandy plains that stretch from the Aravalli Hills towards the 
Indus. One of these may come to visit the camp of an English 
officer, girt with sword and shield, having the usual tail of 
dansmeu with their whiskers knotted over the top of their 
heads. The first greeting may probably be made in Homeric 
style, by inquiring after his name, parentage, and people ; when 
he will proceed at once to answer after the same fashion, 
naming his clan, the branch to which he belongs, his family, 
and lineage, and being as particular about his eponymous 
aiiMstor as if he were a Dorian Herakleid. If he be interro- 
gated, according to incongruous modem notions, as to the 
Statue which claims him as subject, he will indeed admit that 
he dwells witliin the tenitorial authority of a dominant ruler, 
whose orders he obe^’s when there is no help for it. But this 
ruler is only a powerful chief, who has reached the stage of 
territoiial sovereignty : and if our friend is of the ruler’s clan, 
he may go on to explain that his epon^un was elder brother of 
the chiefs eponym, many centuries ago ; whence it is obvious 
that he himself, coming from the elder stock, owes no proper 
allegiance to a younger branch of the family. Or he may be 
of a different clan, or his forefather's came in by an eai'lier 
tribal invasion : all these beiirg good 2’^'hiiitive reasons for 
asserting, in theory, a kind of privilege agaiirst the pretensions 
of tenitorial admirrisU'ation, of revenue demands, and meddle- 
some officials generally. For leagues around the soil is pos- 
sessed by his brothers, of the same stock with his own, to whom 
the irltimate soiu'ce of all ideas upon things political, social, 
and even religious is that same eponymous' heroic ancestor, 
who is talked of with a cer'titude that would have improssed 
Niebuhr. Here, in the head of the nrain stock of a pure- 
blooded clan, we have the prinreval aristocrat, fairly represent- 
ing, perhaps, the earliest ancestors of long-haired Merovingian 
kings : or even the r-ernote forefathers of Highland chiefs now 
become Scottish dukes, of ancient Armorican nobles in 
Brittany, and Spanish g^dees with Gothic blood in their 
veins ; the founders of that peculiar institution, the noblesse 
of blood, inheriting rank and formal privileges by a title as 
good as their sover'eign’s hereditar'y right to reign. 
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Secondly, we may take, as the simplest expression of 
spiritual brotherhood, a specimen of persons who claim no 
kindred at all. A boy may be noticed, sitting by the roadside, 
who can be known at once to belong to a religious order by the 
large trident painted in a special fashion on his forehead, 
having for vestments only a light maiiingale of yellow cloth 
around the loins. Being questioned as to his circumstances, be 
explains that he has forgotten his people and his fatlieris 
house, that his parents both died of cholera a year or so back, 
whereupon his uncle sold his sister into a respectable family, 
and pi*esented the boy to a mystic who had had a new reve- 
lation, and was developing a religious fraternity thereuj^on. 
To that fraternity he now belongs, and all other ties of blood 
or caste have dropped away from liim. Or if one questions in 
like manner any strange pilgrim that comes wandering across 
central India from tlie shrines ui)on the Indian Ocean towards 
the head-waters of the Ganges in the Himalayas, he may 
describe himself simply as the disciple of some earlier saints or 
sage, who showed the Way ; the path by which one may best 
hope to seek out a higher spiritual life, or absoiq)tion, or 
release in some shape from this unintelligible world. The 
point to be remarked is that he undertakes no other definition 
of himself whatever, and declines all other connections or 
responsibilities. 

It is thus that the exceedingly primitive state of things still 
surviving in the middle regions of India may enable us to 
observe and register in their simplest forms two institutions 
which play a great pari in all archaic societies — the grouping 
of men by their folk and their faith, by kinship and womhip. 
As these institutions are ceitainly the roots from which society 
has grown up all over India, we have here tlie means of ti*acing 
up from very low down in their growth the coiu*se which they 
have followed in that country, whereby we may come to under- 
stand better how the combination and crossing of two pre- 
dominant ideas have worked out in India perhaps the most 
singularly complicated pattern of society that exists any- 
where. The inquiry may also liave some bearings upon the 
processes by which, all over the world, the primitive groups 
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of men have been fonned, dissolved, or absorbed into larger 
civilisations. 

Taking first, then, kinship or consanguinity, ive find that 
among the Rajpiit clans of central India the sentiment still 
maintains its widest, and what is probabl}' its most primitive, 
development ; for the feeling of kindred evidently dwindles 
and contracts, through obvious causes, as civilisation brings 
other ties. In the combination of modern European society 
it is of little impoiiance even within the nairow sphere of 
families, and throughout the gi-eater part of India it is merely 
an important social element; but among the clans it is the 
supreme considei'ation. It must be remembered tliat in all 
pure Hindu society the law which regulates the degrees withiii 
ivhicli maninge is interdicted, jiroceeds upon the theory that 
between agnatic relatives comtuhiinii is impossible* And as by 
an equally universal law no legitimate mairiage can take place 
between members of two entirely diflerent castes or tribes, we 
have thus each member of Hindu society ranged by the law of 
inteimaiTiage, first, as belonging to an outer group within 
which he vmst marry; and secondly, ns belonging to an inner 
group of agnatic kinsfolk among whom he must not marry. 
This is the normal and typical structure of Hindu society; it 
is distributed primarily into tribes or castes, and secondarily 
into clans or families. It is with these last-mentioned secon- 
dary groups that we are now concerned, since they clearly 
embody the idea kinship ; and their shape and composition 
may best he explained by calling each group a circle of affinity, 
described by the radius of descent from the central point of 
one coroinon ancestor, real or reputed, so that all persons 
swept within this circumference ore barred from intermarriage. 
Now of course this formation is of itself no w*ay abnoimnl, 
since eveiy table of prohibited degrees places persons within a 
fumilar ring-fence and interdict ; but we begin to appreciate 
tlie immense influence of the idea of kinship on prmitive 
minds when we perceive tliat widespread and numerous clans 
|n central India are nothing else but great circles of affinity, 
including, perhaps, a hundred tliousand persons who cannot 
lawfully intermarry. It becomes worth while to look round 
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ftiul tiy to make out how these very curious gi'oups fomed 
themselves, aud what is their place in the general order of the 
society to which they belong, U'hat is their connection and 
relation with other stages of growth. 

As .to the formation, the accotmts preserved among the clans 
of how tliey conquered aud settled in tlie lands follow a well- 
known com’sc'of tr.'iditioii ; and their narratives rasemble pre- 
cisely what has been handed down of tribal migrations and 
expeditions under kings and heroes in the early iiistory of 
Kurope, or in the Old Testament. All tiiat can be gathered 
regaitling the 'vay in which tliese central ludimi clans origi- 
nated, and the sotu'ce from which they spread, corroborates 
tlie abundant evidence which we already 2)0sses8 upon tlie 
beghming and development of such communities. Whereas 
in modern times great men of action fomul dynasties or noble 
families, \vluoh transmit the founder’s name down along the 
chain of direct lineage, so in ])rehistoric ages men of the same 
calibre founded chins or septs, in whicli not only the founder’s 
actual kinsfolk who followed his fortunes were enrolled under 
his name, but also all those who had any share in his enter- 
prises, who took seiwice with him, or got lands by joining his 
company, 'i'iius was established in central India the stock 
group of a clan, that organised and maintained itself ai; a circle 
of affinity which has gone on widening or contracting under 
various fortunes, until we find it at its present dimensions. 
Now aitliough this phenomenon of a whole community asso- 
ciated upon the reputed basis of a common descent is of itself 
not ]>eciuiisr, being indeed almost universid among nneient 
societies vst the instances of a tribe or clan preserving in full 
working order a pm'e geuealogic structure are rare in all 
history, and es]>ecinlly rare is a specimen which has survived 
in the midst of later formations. It is even more uncommon 
to find a clan, among which conunon ancestry actually operates 
ns an impassable bar to intermaiTiage, raalising this kinship 
of all its members with a strength, that withstands political 
scpavatimi. For there is a^idence that in other countries and 
ages septu'ation from the authority , of tlie patiiarchal chief 
disim^ved the bond, of kinslup« as union under one chief had 
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originally produced it. Yet a clan of pure I<ajp6ts is often 
scattered abroad under half-a-dbzen different rulers, of its own 
tribe or of alien race, but nevertheless continues to hold mar- 
riage between any two pei'sons of the clan to be incest. More- 
ovei', each pure-blooded llnjput clan now acts strictly upon 
its assumption of affinity, and employs none of the devices 
which must necessainly have been allowed in the eai'lier 
stages of its growth for recruiting its body from outside. It 
is impossible to suppose that all the members of a lat^e clan 
are really descended from one stock; but whatever fictions 
were formerly permitted in order to keep up the strength, 
none are now tolerated, and the clan relies for reproduction 
entirely upon the marriage of males with tlie women of cognate 
clans, never bringing in or adopting any one that has not 
been actually bom within the circle. On the other hand, a 
certain depletion goes on through the occasional rutting off 
of blemished families or individuals, who have not kept up 
their pedigree without flaw, who contract irregular mai-riages, 
or who in any way suffer a custom to creep in which is con- 
demned by the strict law of the clan. For example, the 
custom of man'ying a deceased brother’s wife, which is a 
recognized duty among some Indian tribes or castes, but is 
Contrary to the law of the clans, has crept in among one at 
least of them ; and the effect has been to detach a sept from 
the rest of its br^erhood. 

Here, tlien, in the pure genealogic clans of centiwl India, 
we have a very perfect specimen of the circle of affinity in 
large type, containing a whole multitude of people tightly 
bound togetlier as brethren by the tradition of lineage. We 
may assume this to be a very early phase of the tribal institu- 
tion, since almost all the tribes of which history gives any 
jiarticnlors appear to have taken actual kinship and a common 
descent as the basis for their superstructure, religious or 
political, and all tradition recurs to this as the original type. 
Nevertheless a little reflection upon and observation of the 
constitution of the pure clan will convince one that it is by no 
means the most primitive form. These rigid rules, of kinship 
and interman’iage are excellent for preserving a clan’s purity 
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when it has reached its gi'niul climacteric, and is oh the road 
towards ti'ansmntiug itself into a patiician gens, or into an 
aristocracy. But they are far too stiff and cramping to he 
endured while the group is struggling for predominance and 
territor}'; they would certainly hinder more than help; nor, 
as has been said above, is it possible to believe any great 
clan to have raally and literally descended from a few families. 
What, then, were the actual forces and circumstances which 
produced the pm-e clan as it now exists ? If we are to search 
for traces of the process of the gathering together of the 
group before it becomes a clan of descent, we must examine 
tlie still more primitive societies which exist below and aroimd 
the clans m the same ragion. 

Let us move our camp from the north-western plains, where 
we met our Herakleid, toward the low hill-tracts and endless 
jungles of scrubby woodland which run for hundreds of miles 
across the centre of India, on the soutli of the more open 
country settled by the great Aryan clans. Here is the place 
of meeting of what is called a Border PuncJiagat, which means 
a meeting of arbitrators, under the presidency of one or two 
English officers* upon the marches of two or three native 
States to inquire into and settle cases of raids, and to award 
compensation for injuries and losses, among the half-savage 
tribes along these border's. Tire tract is mainly peopled by 
the aboriginal tribe of Bheels, and the headman of a Bheel 
village is being examined touching a recent foray. A very 
black little man, with a wisp of cloth around his long ragged 
hair, stands fofth, bow and quiver in hand, swears by tlie 
dog, and speaks out sturdily : “ Hei'e is the herd we lifted ; 
we render back idl but tliree cows, of which two we roasted 
and eat on the spot after harrying the village, and the third 
we sold for a keg of liquor to M’ash down the flesh. As for 
the Bi'ahman we shot in the scuffle, we will pay tire proper 
blood-money.” A slight shudder runs through the higli- 
caaie Hindu officials who record this candid statement; a 
sympathetic grin flits across the face of a huge Affghan, who has 
come wandermg down for service or gang robbery into these 
jangles* where he is to the Bheels as a shark among small pike ; 
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and it is clear tliai we have got into n stratum of society far 
below Aiyan or Bralimanic prejudices. The pure clansman, 
the descendant of heroes and demigods, now looks down with 
patrician disgust upon the wild Blieel, who is very rough in 
his practical views upon the subject of marriage, food, and ritual 
generally; yet there still exists in this outlying country’ the 
clue, elsewhere entirely lost, of a remote connection between 
tlie two societies. If we analyse the population of the wilder 
tmets in central India, we discover that it is largely composed 
of an intricate medley of tribal gioups, all strongly dashed 
with a strain of non-Aryan blood, and perceptibly diAercn^ 
tiated in their form or stage of growth. These differences 
appear to be due mainly to the variety of the needs and dis- 
tractions of predatory life among the wolds, where cultivation 
is scarce and communication diflicuU : but they also imply 
distinctions of descent and origin, though something may also 
be ascribed to the peculiarities natui'nHy produced by segrega- 
tion among separate hill ranges. All these tribes subdivide 
into manifold sections, and even the lowest have a loose forma- 
tion of clan ; but the chief whom tJie pure Blieel really 
acknowledges is merely the most powerful person in las 
neighbourhood, whether the headman of a strong village or 
a petty territorial lord of many villages. 41ie Bliecls proper 
are Uie aborigines, that is, the earliest known inhabitants, 
the relies of tribes^ who undoubtedly held all this country 
beiore the migrations into central India of the Aryan 
Kajputs. They represent the lowest and oldest stnitum 
of the population, and may be taken to represent gener- 
ally tlic barbarian type before the caHiest 'civilisations had 
brought ill ideas and prejudices about food, worship, and 
ronnubium. So far as can be ascertained, che Bliecis are all 
subdivideil into a variety of distinct groups, a few based on 
a reputed common descent, but most ot tliem apx>urently 
muddled together by sinijile contiguity of habitation, or the 
natural banding together of ike number necessary for innin- 
tainiiig and defending themselves. Next above these iu the 
social scale come the tribes of the Imlf-klood, claiming pateinal 
descent, more or less regular and distant, froni the Aryan 
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cImu, and having their aocietjr framed on a rather less indis* 
tinct outline of the real dan; and again above the half-bloods 
come predatoiy clans, of a veiy mixed and obscore origin by 
descent, which rank in the order by which they gradually ap- 
proximate more and more to the customs and ritual of the 
pure dan. So that we might make out rouglUy, in central 
India, a graduated sodal scale, starting from the simple 
aboriginal horde at the bottom, and culminating with the pure 
Aryan clan at tlie top ; nor would it be difficult to show that 
all these classes are really connected, and have something of a 
common origin. The most valuable, to the observer, of the 
intermediate communities are gi'oups of which it is not easy to 
say whether they are degradations from the upper ranks or 
promotions from the lower ranks. They usually assert them- 
selves to be fallen patricians, but they are probably derived 
from' boUi sources. A very little observation will show that 
such degi'adations and promotions still go on constantly. If 
a lower group multiplies and acquires wealth, it begins at once 
to ape the fashions of tlie group' immediately above it, precisely 
after the manner of English society; if a family belonging to 
the higher groups has ill-luck, or shocks public opinion irre- 
mediably, it subsides perforce and herds wiUi its inferiors. 
Now these composite groups are very useful as links in the 
cliain of sodologic evolution. They appear to be formed out 
of tlie fortuitous association of people banded together under 
the combining effects of various acddents and interests — of 
some common misfortune, peculiar object, custom, or pressing 
necessity — and tlieir mode of life is usually predatory ; they 
ariB the roving species, not yet extirpated in lialf-civilised coun- 
tries, which prey upon their settled and peaceable fellow-crea- 
tures. 

If we place one of these groups under analysis, we find that 
it has already attained the normal formation of very numerous 
inner circles of affinity within a tribal circle. But these inner 
circles, which at a later stage have hardened into the clear-cut 
ring of pure clanship, ‘are in their intermediate state such 
loose coalitions that the progress of building the separate cells 
of the social honeycomb under the outer hive of a tribal desig- 
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nation can be aotoally watched going on. One of the moat 
widespread and formidable of these impure groups in central 
India is that of the Meenas, who are funous robbers and 
caterans ; and an opportunity has been taken of examining it 
closely. This name represents four great sections of one 
tribe, which inhabit four different and distant tracts, and 
are evidently &st separating off into alien clans by reason of 
distinct habitation. Each section is of course distributed off 
into manifold circles of affinity, and these circles being in 
various phases of growth and consistency, can mostly be traced 
back by the clue of their names or other characteristics to 
their real distinction of origin. In one section alone there 
are said to be 146 or different stock families, of whom 
some claim descent from a cross between Meenas and Brah- 
mans, others for the most part from a crpas with pure Btypdts. 
Some of them preserve the name of the higher clan or caste 
from which the founder of the circle emigrated and joined the 
Meenas, some names denote only the founder’s original habita- 
tion, while other circles bear the names of notorious ancestors. 
We can perceive plainly that the whole tribe is nothing else 
but a cave of Adullam which has stood open for centuries, and 
has sheltered generation after generarion of adventurers, out- 
laws, outcasts, and refugees generally. It is well known from 
history, and on a small scale from experience of the present 
day, how 'fiunin^s, wide desolating Ihvasions, pestilences, and 
all great social i^tastrophes, shatter to pieces the framework of 
Oriental societies, and disperse the fragments abroad like seeds, 
to take root elsewhere. Not only have these robber tribes 
received bands of remuits during such periods of confusion, so 
common in Indian history, but tbere goes on a steady enlist- 
ment of individuals or ftmilies whom a variety of accidents or 
offences, public opinion or private feuds, drives out of the pale 
of settled life, and beyond their orthodox circles. Upon this 
dissolute collectiott of masterless men the idea of kinship 
begins immediately to operate afresh, and to reazrar^e them 
aystmnatipally into groups. Each new immigrant becomes one 
of the Meena tribe, but he nevertheless adheres so fer to his 
origin and his custom as to insist on setting up a separate 
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circle under the name of his lost clan, caste, family, or lands. 
Where an Englishman, settling perforce at Botany Bay or 
spontaneously in Western America, kept up familiar local* asso- 
ciations by naming his homestead after the coimty town in his 
old country, a Bajpdt driven into the jungles tries to per- 
petuate the more primitive recollection of race. Several fresh 
groups have been formed by the Meenas within the last few 
years, under stress of the ftightfiil famine which desolated 
BajpnUna in 1868, when starving fiunilies were compelled to 
abandon scruples of caste and honesty, to steal cattle and to 
eat them. 

Another fact worth notice is that the state of the wife-market 
and the facilities for the supply of brides have a direct influence 
upon the rate at ‘which the circles of afl&nit 3 ', thus formed upon 
the basis of origin, again subdivide and reunite within the 
tribe-circle. This pjienomenon was expounded with much 
candour to the present writer by a lending Meena. In times 
of misrule, when the country-side is disordered, women are 
easily captm'ed by the robber clans; From what caste or class 
a girl may have been ravished is of no consequence at all to a 
clan of this sort (though to a Bajpdt this would make all tlie 
difierence), for she is solemnly put thi’ongh a form of adop- 
tion into one circle of aflinity in order that she may be lawfully 
married into anotlier — a fiction that would now be quite inad- 
missible among the pure clans, though it is good enough law 
for the Meenas, who split heads more neatly than hairs. 
Nevertheless this fiction looks very like the survival of a custom 
that may once have been universal* among all clans at a more 
elastic stage of their growth, for it enables the circles of affinity 
wi thin a tribe to increase and multiply their numbers without 
a break, while at the same time it satisfies the conditions of 
lawful intermarriage. But in these latter* days .of orderly 
government in central India under British supervision the 
raiding grounds of the Meenas have been sadly curtailed, and 
women are not so easily captured or retained after capture. 
Hence the Meenas are being forced back upon the resources of 
their own tribe for the supply of wives ; and as one circle may 
have too many girls while another has too few, the theologians 
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of the tribe are called in to discover orthodox reasons why two 
members of the same circle may intermany. The device, 
however, by which this is effected is always by breaking up 
one circle of affinity upon some plausible grbtmd of distinct 
ancestry, and re-forming it into two separate circles, with pedi- 
grees properly disjoined, whereby is contrived a mora con- 
venient and productive distribution of marriageable females. 

ThA present writer has carefully examined the ingredients 
and composHiem, in different parts of India, of several of these 
irregular tribes, which are neither pure clans of descent nor 
castes, but seem to be in a state of transition. Thei-e is a 
tribe in South West Bajputdna called the Grassios, separate 
from the Bheels, and raiddng next above them in social order, 
which is obviously of artiffeial and composite formation. The 
word Grassia means a chief who has the right to collect dues, 
origiiuilly of the nature of black-mail, from certain villages or 
npoh certain lands or roads ; and with this sense the nanie is 
still in common use in certain parts of India. But here, 
in Bajputdna and the adjacent hills, it means a group of 
people, who have their inteinal circles of affinity upon 
the model of a lognlar clan; and the Grassia is probably 
of mixed Rajput blood, possibly in some cases he may be a 
pure Rajpiit stock detached and isolated in the backwoods. 
We may conjecture the designation to have been extended 
to the original Grassia chiefs kinsfolk and retainers, perhaps 
also to the people who settled on his land and became 
attaclied to him in various ways; so that after this manner it 
became applied, to a separate spt or association of men living 
apart with the same habits and interests. Other half-blood 
tribes, Bomewnat mgher in the social scale, are the Meos and 
the Mers ; the former are now Mahomedan, but still keep up 
their circles of affinity; the latter claim Rajput lineage. 
There is also a widely spread tribe of professional thieves 
which is evidently by origin nothing more than an association 
for the purpose of habitual robbmy ; but even these people 
pretend to a remote descent from Riyputs, and shape their 
internal society upon the pattern of the clan. And the Bun-, 
gazas, a clan which does all the carrying trade in the wild 
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parts df India, are made up by contingents from varioas other 
castes and tribes, which have at different times joined the 
profession. So that it may be affirmed generally that all 
these intermediate groups have the same cWacter of aggre* 
gation from miscellaneons stocks, with inner circles of 
affinity more or less numerous and orthodox. Upon the 
evidence gathered it may not be too rash to hazard the 
theory that in the conflux and consolidation of these groups 
we can trace the working of the regular processes by which 
tribes and dans are first formed, and of the circumstances 
which favour and oppose growth. Let any cause drive 
together a collection of stray families which Imve been cut off 
from different stocks, the law of attraction groups tnem into a 
tribe, banded together by force of circumstances, by living in 
the same place and in the same way ; while the law of exogamy, 
or marriage outside kinshqi, immediutdy begins to work each 
family into a separate cirde of affinity, and at the same time 
stiings together all these drdes upon the tribal band of union, 
like rings on a cartain*rod. If one of these cirdes has a great 
ran of success, if the group happens to produce a man of 
remarkable lud and capadty, it may widen and develop to any 
extent, md may become a clan. The prestige of a famous 
leader, especially if he be a broken man out of a patrician clan 
of descent, brings to his standard all the roving blades of the 
country; Ids kinsmen may leave their villages to join him 
upon the rumom's of his success ; and the hardy Bheel, ambi- 
tious to shine in the company of a noble Aryan captain, invalu- 
able as a scout and a guide in the forests, attaches himself to 
tlie association. David, son of Jesse, in his cave, a valiant 
man of the pure clans, with his gathering of men in debt and 
distress, and his hai'd-fighting kinsmen, the sons of Zerniah, 
is the type of the personages who flint create a group, and 
then push forward thdr iiarticular ciide of '’affinity until it 
expands into a clan. We know tliat David did become an 
eponymous ancestor of tiie flrst order, supplanting to a great 
degree the original tiibal founder ; buihe did not develop a gi'oup 
of his own because he fought his way back to the chieiithip of his 
own tribe; and the Semitic clan of descent is, accurately speak- 
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ing, of a different Tariety firom thativliioh is now being described. 
From companionship in war and Tentnre the band soon closes 
Up into the idea of Idnship, assuming the- name and entering 
the circle of its leader, who after death becomes the epony- 
mous ancestor, while his repute keeps the circle together by 
preserving a common name and pride of descent. So long as 
these advantages give predominance in war this circle com- 
mands the market for wives, and is less tempted to split up 
into sections or otherwise to break the strict rule which pro- 
hibits marriage within itself. And, lastly, its prosperity soon 
brings it under the patronage of Brahmans and of the strict 
canon law, whereby it gradually acquires the dignity of ortho- 
dox prejudices, and its loose customs are stereotyped by divine 
sanction. Thus in the incessant stmg^e for existence among 
barbarous races certain conditions of origin and environment 
have favoured the predominance of selected groups ; so that 
the perfect clan may represent the great oak of a forest, which 
is the fortunate survivor of a thousand acorns, saplings, and 
trees, which have succumbed to various misfortunes at various 
stages of growth. A vast number of rudimentary clans must 
have been cut off or disqualified early in their formation by 
one or another of the innumerable calamities which beset 
primitive mankind, -or by some' impediment or accident which 
broke the circle of affinity or fatally reduced its strength. 
War, famine, 'Slid pestilence ture great disintegrating powers ; 
the blood is corrupted, the gehealo^ is lost, the brethren are 
scattered abroad to take to new habits of life and unauthorised 
means of subsistenee, to strange gods and maimed rites. 
These broken groups re-form again like a fissiparous species; 
the leading emigrant, exile, or outcast may become the start- 
ing point for a firesh circle of affinity ; but they are lost to the 
clan, and lose way in the struggle. And as the great nuyority 
of these circles ^e away in outline, or break up again into 
atoms before they can consolidate, there goes on a constant 
decomposition and reproduction of groups at different stages, 
whence we get at the extraordinary multitude of circles of 
affinity, all alike in type and structure, but differing widely as 
to their radios of prohibited degrees, which make up the 
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miscellaiiT of Indian society. Within the outer circle of 
castes, as distinguished .from, tribes, all the affinity cirdeB 
are necessarily smaller, for reasons that vill be touched upon 
presently. 

It most be explained that this theory of the growth and 
decay of dans is drawn from a good deal of actual minute 
observation of what is still going on in the wilder regions of 
India. There is, of course, good historic evidence for believing 
that some of the Aryan clans were full-grown when they first 
entered India, though the fact is hardly demonstrable; but the 
theory is supposed to apply to the beginning of a clan any- 
where. What can be still noted of this process of aggregation 
of diverse fiuoailies into circles of affinity does at any rate throw 
some light upon a question which is raised both by Maine in 
his “ Ancient Law,’* and by Mr. McLennan in his “ Primitive 
Marriage.” How, it is asked, has it come to pass that in those 
primitive societies which assume as their basis a common 
descent from one original stock one so constantly finds traces 
of alien descent? How came a variety of alien groups to 
coalesce into a local tribe? The fiction of male adoption is 
suggested as the answer, but such adoption from alien stocks 
is quite unknown' throughout India, where the adoption of a 
son is always made within the circle of affinity, ordinarily from 
the nearest kindred. The real explanation may, perhaps, be 
indicated by what we see in the hills and wolds of central 
India, where the different stocks congregate by force of cir- 
cumstances, and tend to form a tribe, and clans within a tribe, 
under the name and prevailing influence of the most successful 
groups. 

It has already been suggested that a group in its earlier 
stages pushes itself forward among and above other groups by 
the great advantage of possessing a vigorous leader who be- 
comes a famous ancestor. So great is this advantage, that 
th«e is probability in the surmise that all the pure clans now 
existing in central India have been formed around the nucleus 
of a auccessful chief. Certainly that is the source to which all 
the clans themselves attribute their rise; and this view fits 
with an analogy that runs through all ancient tradition and 
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aathentie histoiy of fhe first gsthering and amalgamatiMi, 
whether of men into a trihe, or of tribes into a kingdom or 
empire. To borrow Carlyle’s words, the perplexed jan|^ of 
primitive society springs out of many roots, but the hero is flie 
tap-i^tfrom which in a great degree all the rest were nourished 
and grown. In Europe, where the landmarks of nationalities are 
fixed, and the fabric of civilisation firmly entrenched, people 
are often inclined to treat as legendary the enormous part in 
the fpundatioji of their race or their institutions attributed 
by primitive races to their heroic ancestor. Yet it may be 
difficult to ovenete the impression that must have been pro* 
duced by daring and successful exploits upon the primitive world, 
where the free impulsive play of a great man’s forces is little 
controlled by artifidal barviers or solid breakwaters, and the 
earth in its youth lies spread out before him, where to choote. 
In'snch times, whether a group which is formed upon the open 
surface of society shall spread out into a clan or a tribe, or 
break up prematurely, seems to depend very much on tire 
strength and enet^ of its founder. It is like thr'owing stones 
into a lake, which make snrall or great circles according to the 
stone’s size. Throw in a big stone, and you start a vigorous 
wideiring circle with sharp outline, just as the spitrsh made in 
the early world by a mighty ntan of valour created a powerful 
ex]^ding circle of affiirity. Throw in a pebble, and you have 
a circle faintly oi^lined and soon exhausted, like the kinship 
ofan’obscirre ancestor. Then we can conceive how disruption 
and combination would both be constantly at work. Holf-u* 
dozen minor groups or circles of affinity might be quietly 
.developing into tribes or clans,' when a big boulder like Cyrus, 
or Alexander, or Jinghiz Khan comes crushing into the middle 
pf the lake, overwhelming or absorbing all of them, only to be 
formed again when these high waves of world-conquest shall 
have again begun to subside. The captivities of the Jews are 
examples df the way in which many a tribe of descent must 
have been sl^ttered. Ezra on his return to Jeitisalem mourns 
over the unlawful intermarriages of the people of Israel, the 
priests, and even the Levites, with the alien tribes, so that 
the holy seed have mingled tliemselves with the i>eople of tliose 
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lands ; and the genealogies of those who came up out of the 
captinty were carefully orerhanled. Certain fiunilies could 
not show their father’s house, and-their seed, whether they were 
of Israel; these were probably the children of the captivity, bom 
in exUe, and they seem to have been excluded from the brother- 
hood ; while in other cases the true Israelites were readmitted 
into the tribes on promising to pat away their strange wives. 
This careful inquiry into the genealogy of u clansman whose 
fiunily has been long settled at a distance is constantly prac- 
tised among the Rtyputs; though if the Pathdn emperors had 
transported a clan into central Asia it is doubtful if any would 
have ever got back into their circle of affinity after an absence 
of nearly a century. But a tribe of Israel intermarried within 
its own circle, and could therefore settle its own marriage 
questions; whereas *a Bajpdt has to satisfy the genealogic 
scruples of a different clan. Ten of the tribes of Israel thus 
disappeared for ever, unless we place, faith in the tradition, 
of itself not improbable, that they are the ancestors of the 
Afghans ; and in the same manner there, are traces all over 
India of tribes lost or extinct, some of them cut off within 
historic times, by tlie pitiless sweep of some Pathdn invader’s 
scimitar. &af then again, in the confusion and anarchy of the 
dilapidation of these huge top-heavy Asiatic empires, some 
daring chief of just such a loose predatory tribe os we now see 
gathered in the central' Indian hills, issues out with his kindred 
band and gets a name and a territory ; so that in the incessant 
flux and change of Asiatic institutions tke whole history of tho 
ascent from the’ cave of Adullam to the chiefship of a clan, to 
the rulerskip over tribes, and sometimes to empire over a great 
temtoiy, is constantly repeating itself. 

I have said already that the strict rules of intermarriage 
which distinguish the pure central Indmn clan of descent are 
too rigid for a good working institution; and indeed they 
seem to have been modified, on social or political grounds, 
sll over the world by the dans which have developed further. 
The Israelites clearly modified some custom of marriage 
beyond the dan, and permitted intermarriage irith the dan, 
in order that the inheritance of daughters should not go out 
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of the clan by exogamy.* The Bajput never gives lands with 
his daughters, except possibly a life interest in the revenue ; 
and he adheres to his genealogies with a stringency that is 
politically and socially unhealthy. Looking to tito actual 
condition and relative strength at this moment of the pore 
and impure clans, some good judges are inclined to belieVe 
the pure Bigpots to be an exhausted tribe which is reaching 
its term, and that impure clans like the Meenas, which up to 
very lately were adding to their number and strength by 
enlisting all the hardy outlaws and ventm'ous men of the 
country, would, if &e tribes . were left to fight' it out among 
themselves, gradually push forward and subdue or expel the 
Bajputs, who are now dominant over the Meenas. The 
impure clans are rough and unscrupulous ; the pure clans are 
shackled by all kinds of jealousies and punctilio, by luxurious 
vices and the pride of race. These things not only touch the 
spirit and physique of a clan ; they tend directly to diminish 
itj^ number. The very poor clansmen cannot marry their 
daughters; while the rich clansmen have too many wives, 
being incessantly importuned' to take a portionless daughter, 
if only for the name of the thing, off the hands of a poor and 
proud neighbour. Hence the deplorable rarity of heirs among 
the leading Bajpfit families, and the dii'ect encouragement to 
two ruinous social practices, female infanticide and polygamy. 
There is probably a natural tendency in the pure clan of 
descent, as in the exclusive aristocracies, to become enervated 
after passing its grand climacteric, a'hen the tie of blood 
which united the early conquering bands b^oines too tight 
for the free spread of a settled community, until it is over* 
thrown and superseded by a more vigorous group in its earlier 
and therefore more elastic stages, with prejudices and pro- 
hibitions not yet stereotyped. If some such revolution were 
even now to bring an impure clan into predbmiiumce in central 
India, it is pretty certain that the new lords of the dominion 
would at once proceed to set up as patricians, to duster 

* S«0 Nnmben xxxtL The diviiione of the leneliteB tjipeir to heTO 
hdoDged to the epedee of gnieelo^ cleat, Aon^ in. com pl ien e e with Mage 
Ciej arc aometimea called ttibca in tliia paper. * 
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round eponyms, to lay down the stndtest rules about purity 
of blood, and to settle down under Brahmanic direction on 

' i 

the lines of a pure-blooded race. For the predilection of all 
these rough clans towards becoming particular and orthodox as 
they rise in the Indian world is verj' marked ; being due, of 
course, to the increasing pressm-e of the Brahmanic atmosphere 
as they ascend. 

After this manner, in prehistoric days, the impure clan may 
have been constantly developing iuto the pure clan, drawing 
closer the lines of patrician kinship and of reli^on as it 
worked its way upward; while again the pm'e clan, having 
reached its full as an institution, begins to decline and give 
place to younger groups under more capable leaders than the 
effete descendants of ancient heroes. But the time for such 
tribal revolutions has gone by in India, because the sur- 
rounding world has advanced too far ahead of these primitive 
peoples' cooped up in the central regions. The only political 
speculation now worth making 1‘egarding the clans, is how 
these antique groups will manage to melt themselves down 
in the crucible of civilisation, and to join the general asso- 
ciation of modem India. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the clans showed symptoms of feudalising, under the 
influence of events similar to those which transformed Europe 
daring the break-up of the Carlovingian Empire. At the 
end of tliat century the Bana of Oodipoor, whose ancestor 
had the leadership of all the clans, was reduced to the 
condition of the last of the Merovingians. All the clans 
would have been broken up politically if the English had not 
interfered; and it is now very hard to guess whether the 
ruling chiefs will preserve separate political States, when the 
may merge into an aristocracy of the general population ; 
or whether the great old families will filter through the Fergus 
Mclvor phase of cultured chieftainship into an hereditary 
nobility of the empire. 

Thus far we have been tracing the development and the 
rqieration upon primitive society of the unmixed idea of 
kinship. Undoubtedly, as has been suggested already, kinship 
aaan institution in India has been fostered and cemented' by 
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the influence of a powerful religion. Perh^ only in India 
have the religious notions common to all early polytheisms 
been concentrated in the bands of a great Leritio tribe, 
the Brahmans, who have for centuries undertaken to in> 
terpret the divine rules and provide- the sanctions upon which 
^eveiy Asiatic society necessarily rests. And as the marriage 
law lies at the foundation of society, this of course has. £dlen 
specially under Brahmanic jurisdiction, so that the prevail- 
ing customs and sentiments of a tribe, which may have been 
otigin^y formed according -to pi-actical needs and experi- 
ments at a level below the Brahmanic atmosphere, become 
hardened into sacred laws as they emerge into orthodox 
latitudes. Yet Brahmanism chiefly registere and confirms; 
being itself an inorganic sort of religion, it has never at- 
tempted any sweeping reforms of the rude tribal customs, 
such as are introduced everywhere by Christianity or Islam. 
It is remarkable how completely, from Bosnia to Biyputdna, 
reli^ous antipathy exterminates the sympathy of race, when- 
ever the two principles come into collision. And Islam in 
India has a very distinctive effect upon early institutions — ^it 
crushes out the innumerable sects and rituals of heathendom^ 
and abolishes among its proselytes their Gentile marriage 
laws. Some of the half-blood tribes of central India, which 
were converted, by the Musalmdn emperors, have struggled 
hard against this process ; and up to this day they have clung 
in a most curious way to their ideas of kinship, though they 
are now being rapidly absorbed under one uniform canon. 

But although Brahmanism, so far as it is systematically 
administered, operates as a cement to the rude edifice of primi- 
tive kinship, yet the working of religious ideas among the 
population is a mighty agent in what Sir H. Maine has called 
the " trituration *’ of Hindu society. We know that the word 
Hindu denotes no common religious denomination, but com- 
prises a vast multitude of Indians who have for ages been 
absodted, beyond all other people upon earth, in attempting to 
decipher the way of the gods with mankind and the tokens of 
divinity ; and who still continue, evetyidiere 

** Ernire, atqne viam paknton qnaerm vitae.** 
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'While the higher intdlects, like Boddha, are diggnsted equally 
udth the iFays of gods and of meo, and only deaire to eacape 
out of sensation into the sihuwej the erowd still stands gazing 
at the heavens. Among a people arith this tom of mind new 
worships and new sects have incessantly arisen. Now it 
appears thgt a religions body wi& some distinctiye object of 
worship or singular rule of devotion has usually (thouj^ not 
invariably) come to split off into a separate group, which, 
though based upon a common relipon, constructs itself upon 
the plan of a tribe. The common faith or worship forms the 
outer circle, which has gradually shut off a sect not only fix>m 
intermaniage but even from eating with outsiders ; while inside 
this circumference the regular circles of affinity have estab* 
'lished themselves independently, just as families settle and 
expand within the pale of a half-grown tribe. - Each body of 
proselytes from different tribes and castes has pmserved its 
identity as a distinct stock ; keeping up the fundamental pro- 
hibition against maniage within the particular group of com- 
mon descent. But with some other group of the sect it is 
essential to many ; and thus in the coiuse of time has been 
reproduced upon a basis of common belief or worship the 
original circle of a tribe, beyond which it is impossible to 
contract a legitimate marriage. 'Where tlie sect has haitiened 
into a caste, it is quite impossible for any one to marry beyond 
it ; but where the sect is of recent foimation, difference of 
religious belief is not so absolute a bai* ; and under the Juris- 
diction of English law there is a growing tendency toward 
disregarding the impediment, at any rate the couits aiw in- 
clined to discourage it. It seems Certain, for example, that 
two or three generations ago the Sikhs, who are a religious 
sect by origin, only intermarried with Sikhs ; but they are 
now known to many often with others who, tliougli not of 
their rite, are of their original tribe. And a man can now 
adopt or relinquish any special form of Brahmanic worship, or 
even Jainism, without prejudiccLto his status; although in the 
cose of a great banker who imported from South Lidia a very 
unusual ritual, the question was undoubtedly rpdsed. On the 
other band, several instances could be given of sects having 
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gradually rounded themselvM off into complete castes, neither 
eating nor marrying with any beyond the pale. 

We can thus make out an analogy between the process of 
the formation of - a ti'ibe and that of some of the religions 
castes. It has been already said that a wild tribe seems to 
grow out of a collection of recruits from the settled communi- 
ties, who either from necessity or a love of adventure join 
together under some notable leader. So likewise in the 
spiritual world a sect often begins with a gathering of 
venturesome thinkers or entiiusiasts, who leave the trodden 
paths of religion and set up for themselves with a few fol- 
lowers ; to whom sometimes repair outcasts, persons excom- 
municate, publicans and sinners, and other such who have 
good reasons for quitting the caste-circle in which they were 
bom. In Northern India there are several of these purely 
sectarian castes whose origin can be historically traced back 
to a famous personage, often a good fighter as well as preacher, 
who is now the semi-divine head-centre of the caste. Within 
at least one of these castes the idea of affinity has woven during 
the last three or four centuries a wonderful network of sepa- 
rate groups, deriving from the various clans, castes, or families 
of the proselytes who at sundry times and in divers places have 
joined the sect. -These perfect specimens of the development 
of a caste from a sect are not common ; there are many petty 
sects which, althohgh moi’e or less insulated by their peculiar 
doctrine, never attain the scale of a caste, and which seem to 
owe their low development to the obscurity of then.' founder, 
probably some casual outcaste. It will be understood that a 
Hindu who, having broken the rules of his caste, is dismissed 
beyond the rim of his outer circle, finds himself altogether at 
sea, with no social anchorage whatever. He has neither 
nationality, tribe, clan, caste, nor family; he is literally in an 
indescribable condition. The best resource for a religious 
outsider of this sort, who does not take to “ the hills of 
the robbers," is to start a religion of his own, and to get 
others to join him. If he be of the mystic turn of mind, 
he can have a call, and can turn the fiank of .oilhodoxy by 
opening out direct intercourse with a god ; he can show a new 
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li^t whidi in the dim religious twilight of India attracts rest* 
less souls as a lantern brings mQths out of the summer darik* 
nesa If, as often happens, he is rather crazy and fanatic, he 
may do precisely what mad Thom did fifty years ago in the 
ICentish woods within sight of Canterbury Cathedral — ^pro* 
daim himself an incarnation, lead a body of wild rustics into 
some brawl, and get himself killed. He may then become a 
local saint, with a petty group of distinctive worshippers. 
But it needs a great enthusiast or illuminS to found a caste ; 
a very great one may go near to founding a nationality, as is 
shown by the example of the Sikhs ; and the greatest of all 
these Indian qiiiitualists, Sakya Qotama, changed the religion 
of Bastem Asia. 

It will be understood that this paper only touches upon the 
subject of castes which seem to originate out of peculiarities! 
of worship and belief, and has nothing to say about that very 
large class of castes which are formed out of association in 
professions, trades, or crafts. One thing'worth noticing, how* 
ever, is that the Brahmans, whom most people would assume 
to be a religious caste par excellenee, betray symptoms of being 
by origin caste by profession or calling. For though the 
Brahman caste is now a vast circle inclosing a number of 
separate Levitic tribes, which again are subdivided into nnm* 
l^less family groups, yd several of these tribes appear to 
have developed out of literary and sacerdotal guilds. Indeed, 
one distinctive tenet of the Hindu Broad Church, which rests 
(I am told) upon passages quoted from the Vedas, affirms that 
Brahmanism does not properly come by caste or descent, but 
by learning and devotional exercises. This is now laid down 
as an ethical truth; it was probably at first a simple fact. 
There is fidr evidence that several of these Brabmanic tribes 
have at different periods been promoted into the caste circle by 
virtue of having acquired in some outlying province or king- 
dom (where Brahmans proper could not be had) a monopoly of 
the study and interpretation of the sacred books ; and having 
devoted themselves for generations to this profession, at last 
graduated as fall Brahmans, though of a different tribe from 
the earlier schools. Some glunpse of the yery lowest rudi* 
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mentaxy stage oi a Levitio caste (that is, a caste with a qw* 
ciality for xitnol and intei|ffetation of the sacred books) may 
Still be obtained in the most backward parts of India. The 
Meena tribe, which bos already been mentioned, is as to its re* 
ligion in the ordinoiy state of dow transition toward Brab* 
nianism ; the suiierior section, which lives northward toward 
Delhi, being under the ministiy of accommoda^g Brahmans, 
while the clans of the remote sooth*west are beef-eating and 
utterly excommunicate. These last>mentioned clans hare got 
attached to them a Levitic tribe of their own, as Bobin Hood 
had his Friar Tudc, who perform the essential social rites and 
expound the caprices of divinity. The story of this tribe’s 
origin, according to the Meenas, is that most of these fuuilies 
are descended from pure Brahmans who have from time to 
time been persuaded or forced by some wild chief or captain 
of the pure clans to officiate in a human sacrifice ; and that, 
having thereby quite forfeited their pure caste, they became 
degraded, and were driven forth to minister into the tribes be- 
yond the pale. This story must not hastily be set aside as 
improbable, for the tradition of human sacrifice is still so 
powerful in that part of India, that within the last two years 
a whole tribe of Bheels has fled to the hills upon the rumour 
that a Bajput chief intended to celebrate bis accession as ruler 
by sacrificing one of them; and human sacrifice was un- 
doubtedly practiirad in the backwoods of India up to the end 
of the last century by others beside the aboriginal tribes. 
These Meena Levites appear to be a collection of all kinds of 
waifis and cuttings from the' upper religious castes ; they may 
potoibly rise in respectability M their clients get on in tbe 
world ; and one might almost hazard the speculation, thou^ 
it will be received with honor in certain quarters, that they are 
something like a Btahmanic tribe in faint embryo. 

The attempt has now been made to describe what may be 
observed, by looking at Indian society in a very primitive rad 
nnsoidiisticated state, of two processes of social growth->the 
formation of tribes and dans under tbe working of the aimple 
idea of kinship, and the fomation 6f sectarian castes, with in- 
terior kindred groups, under the more comjplieated working of 
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the ideas of kinship, and religion combined. It would seem to 
be a reasonable theory that the caste, as an institution, is of a 
later formation than the tribe. For, so &r as the actual course 
of things can be watched, in early and wild times a tribe or 
clan regularly throws off another tribe or clan after its own 
kind, as swarms come out of a wild bees* nest, the state of 
the world being favourable to the existence of such groups. 
But tiiere comes a later period when the pressure of powerful 
dynasties and the rise of industrial bodies render tribal 
formations no longer possible, driving men into peaceful 
pursuits, and swallowing up petty warlike independencies. 
In the western world these agencies rapidly obliterated 
the tribes, and gradually produced the modern populations, 
pounded up and measured out into nationalities, with their 
circles of affinity narrowed down to the immediate family. In 
India religion s^ms to have stepped in as the tribal institu- 
tions dissolved, and. to have strung all the kindred, groups 
upon the circle which we call caste. Within a caste the inner 
circles of affinity survive, but in a stunted condition as com- 
pared with a clan within a tribe, it being obviously impossible 
that in this altered phase of society the kindred groups should 
continue to hold together by descent from a common stock. . 
The folk take to various occupations, inhabit different places, 
contract strange marriages, worship other gods; the ups and 
downs ot a more complicated life break short the pedigree, 
sever the kinship, and rub off the patronymic; the distant 
branches of a family fall out of sight, and the long genealogies 
of the clan give place to the comparatively narrow tables of 
prohibited degrees, which prevail among castes. Then the 
trade, or the profession, or the common ritual becomes the 
bond <ff union instead of descent or political association ; and 
thus the mixed population of India may have rearranged itself 
into castes, propelled into those grooves by the archaic and 
inveterate exclusiveness of primitive Asiatics regarding mar- 
riage and food. You must not many one of yourown blood, 
but nmther must you marry a stranger of unknown descent and 
foreign habits ; your ciuste means those with whom yon may 
safely intermarry and share food, without risk of inoniruig 
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some taint vhich may give yott mneh trouble in this 

existence and the next. 

'Whether the new ideas encouraged (if not generated) every* 
where by English rule in India are not dissolving, in their 
turn, the castes as well as the tribes, may be a- remote speco* 
lation worth hinting at. The spread of what we may call 
mysticism in certain parts of India has been much noticed by 
the natives themselves, and by very competent observers among 
the missionaries. One of these last (Mr. Shoolbred, of Ajmcte) 
writes, in a valuable paper upon religious and social movements, 
that “the surface*drifting of the semi-Hinduized classes 
toward orthodoxy is nothing in comparison with the current 
which is setting in among the people toward sects and secret 
societies that disown caste prejudices about bodily purity and 
distinctive ceremonial.” This tendency of religious enthusiasm 
to shake off the restraints of traditional extehial forms, and to 
prefer the vague disorderly suggestions of spiritual freemasonry 
and inward grace, is a known symptom of the decline of priestly 
influence, and of the rise oif a kind of democracy in religion, 
which, if it spreads, will soon disintegrate the Indian caste. 

This very condensed account of the condition and tendencies 
of social matters in an outlying part of India may possibly be 
useful to those who are working by the comparative method at 
the foundations of history and sociology generally. It may have 
some bearing^poii much that has recently been written about 
early institutions in Europe. Here in In^a, for instance, can 
still be seen primitive sets of people who never came under the 
arbitrary despotism of a single man, and among whom no 
wiit^n law has ever been made since the making of the world. 
Yet these people are not loose incoherent assemblages of 
savages, but -are very ancient societies, restrained and 
stringently directed by custom and usage, by rules and. rites 
irresistible. “.The Greeks,” writes Mr. Freeman, “ were the 
flrst people who made Awe commonwealths, and who pntthe 
power of the law instead of mere force and the arbitrary will of 
a sinc^e man ;” and whatever impression this passage might 
cmvey to the students for which it was written, others might 
hastily infer from it that in the ancient world msa were all 
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lawless or under despotisms until the Greeks invented free 
institutions. Perhaps it may be suggested that what the 
Chreeks did invent is political citizenship and rules of conduct 
under State sanction. Between the clans and the common- 
wealths the difference is not so much between lawlessness and 
tree institutions, as between the primitive man, whose social 
and political customs are as much part of his species as the 
inherited habits of an animal, and the highly civilised man, who 
consciously chooses his own laws and form of govemment ac- 
cording to expediency and logic. Politically speaking, tlie 
extremes of two systems may be seen by contrasting those 
tribal States of Central India which are presided over each by 
a chief of the eldest family of the oldest stock in the clan, with 
the United States of America,.founded upon and held together 
by a written constitution setting forth abstract rights. In the 
Indian State we have the rigid circle of affinity hedging in the 
political privileges of a dominant clan, and resting upon close 
marriage rules ; in the American State we see citizenship open 
to any foreigner who applies for it, absolute equality before a 
written code, and often a most liberal law of divorce. Whether 
across the wide interval which separates the earliest and latest 
phases of Aryan institutions may still be traced any connected 
filiation of ideas is a speculation not to be entered upon here ; 
possibly the theory that the peculiar demise of the French 
kingship followed a rule of the law of inheritance among the 
Salian tribe, is the most notable European instance of the 
distorted survival of a tribal custom. 

The forms of the Juden Oesse, rousing the sense of union 
with what is remote, set him musing on the two elements of 
our histone life which that sense raises into the same region of 
poetiy — the funt beginnings of ancient fiuths and institutions, 
and their obscure lingering decay.” This is what was suggested 
to Daniel Deronda by the scene in the synagogue at Frankfort; 
and the passage touches the.way of thought into which English- 
men are led in India, by lool^g around ^em at the actual 
instiiiitunn and worships of a primitive people, and endeavom*- 
ing to see dearly among what manner of men they find them- 
sdves. One seems to be catching at the beginnings of 
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European nations^ and to discern a little less dimly wliat the 
ancient generations of one^s own folk were thinking about in 
the foretime, and what motives or conceptions, now extinct in 
Western Europe, presided over the infancy of some of the 
ideas and institutions which lie at the roots of European 
society. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RAJPOT states OP INDIA. 

Political iiistitutioni of Rigputdna preserved by the EngUsh-^Descriptioii of the 
country called Rajput&na, it^ l^nndaries, and the States which it includes — 
Origin and development of RiypiU States and the dominant clans — Brief 
1 ‘etrospect of their history during the time of the Moghal empire ; connection 
of the hiliiig families with the Emperors — ^Effect on Rigputdna of period of 
anarchy during 18th century when the empire collapsed— The States rescued 
from destruction by the English Government— Extinction of predatory rights 
by Lord Hastings, and his establishment of permanent peace — Fjcamination 
of the constitution of a Rfijpdt State and of the nature of its organization : 
the Chief is the head of a clan, and the descendant of the State*! founder— 
Rules of succession to chiefidiip and ctiatomary practice of selection ; the 
hereditary right subject to condition of fitness— Policy of English Government 
in disputed cases — Snbordinate chiefs and landholders, their rights and obli- 
gations — ^Tenures not feudal, but according to tribal usages and privileges of 
kinship — Primogeniture — Marriage customs— Religious movements— Foster- 
age — Remarks on the character and durability, of these institutions. 


Onr of the popular notions in England and Europe regarding 
the establishment of the English empire in India is that our 
conquests absorbed nationalities, displaced long-seated dynas- 
ties, and levelled ancient nobilities. These^ are some of the 
self-accusations by which the average home-keeping En^sh- 
man justifies to himself the indulgence of sitting down and 
casting dust on his head whenever he looks back upon the 
exploits of his countrymen in India — an attitude which is 
observed by foreigners with suspicion or impatience according 
to their insight into English character. Yet it would be easy 
to prove that one important reason why the English so rapidly 
conquered India was this, that the countries which fell into 
our hands had no nationalities, no long-seated ruling dynatsies, 
or ancient aristocracies, that they had, in fiust, no solid or perms- 
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Aeni organizaiion of the kind, but were poUtioally treasure trove, 
and at the disposal of the first who, having found, could keep. 
The best proof that in these countries the £n|^ish destroyed 
no organized political institutions is the historical &et that hi 
the countries which they annexed none such had been left for 
them to destroy. On the other hand, where indigenous 
political institutions of long standing do still exist, it is the 
English who have saved them from destruction ; and this may 
best be illustrated by giving some description of the only con* 
siderable region of India in which such institutions still prac* 
tically survive, having resisted for centuries the incessant 
attacks of Mahomedan invaders, and the crushing weight of 
the Moghal empire. That these institutions did not at last 
topple over and disappear toward the end of that long storm 
of anarchy which swept the length and breadth of India for a 
hundred years after the death of the Emperor Aurungzeb in 
1707, is mainly due to their protection at the last moment by 
the English, who may thus claim at least the credit of having 
rescued the only ancient political structures in Northern 
India which their predecessorsT had been unable to de- 
molish. 

The region to which we refer is that which is now called, in 
the administrative nomenclature of the Indian empire, Bajpn* 
tdna and, by the natives of India, iftajasthdn, or the countiy 
of the Chiefe. It is the region within which the pure-blooded 
Bajput clans Bave maintained their independence under their 
own clpeftains, and have in some instances kept together .their 
primitive societies, ever since the dominion of the Bajputs 
over the great plains of North-Western India was cast down 
and broken to pieces seven centuries ago by the Musalm&n 
irruptions from Central Asia. The first Mnsalmdn invasions 
found Bajpdt dynasties ruling in all the chief cities of the 
North and over the rich Gangetic plains Eastward to the con- 
fines of modem Bengal — at Lahore, Delhi, Kanauj and 
Ayodhya. Out of these great cities and fertile lands the 
Bajpiit Chiefs were driven forth Southward and Westward into 
the central regions of India, where a more difficult country 
gave them a second line of defence against the foreigners. And 
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this line thi^ have held not nnsueeessfull/ up to the pesent 
day. The boundariee. of their actual territoty are not easily 
defined without a map, though no boundaries of political teni- 
toiy in India heve varied so little in historic times. After the 
earliest Mahomedan conquests the Bqjpfit country seems to 
have extended (speahing roughly) from the Indus and the 
Sutlej on the West and North-West, right across the Indian 
continent Eastward up to the vicinity of the Jumna Biver at 
Agra aud Delhi, and Southward until it touched the Yindhya 
range of mountains. This great central region had for its 
natural barriers on the West and Noiih-West the desert, on 
the East the rocky broken tracts which run along West of tile 
Jumna, and on the South the passes and woodlands of the 
Yindhya mountains. And though in many parts of this 
country, to the Southland South-East especially, the dominion 
of the Bajpfits has been overhiid by Mahomedan or Maratha 
usurpations, yet every^vhere Rajput septs or petty chiefships 
may still be found existing in vaiious degrees of independence. 
And there are, of comae, Rajput Chiefs outside Ragputona 
altogether, though none of -political importance. ButRqjpu- 
tana proper, the country still under the independent rule of 
the most ancient families of the purest clans, 'may now be 
understood generally . to mean the great tract that would be 
crossed by two lines, of which one should be drawn on the 
map of India fi’om the frontier of Sind Eastward to the gates 
of Agra; and tlie other from the Southern border of tlie 
Punjab Government near the Sutlej Southward and South- 
Eastward until it meets the broad belt of Maratha States under 
the Gnicowar, Holkar, and Sindia, which runs across India 
from Baroda to Gwalior. This territory is diyided into nine- 
teen States, of which sixteen are possessed by Rajput dons, 
and the Chief of the clan or sept is the State’s ruler. To the 
Sesbdia clan, the oldest and purest blood in India, belong the 
States of Oodipoor, Banswaira, Pertdbgoi-h and Shahpura ; to 
the Rathore clan, the States of Jodhpoor and Bikanir; Jeypoor 
and Ulwar to the Euchwdha, and so on. 

Of these States the highest in rank and the most important 
politically are the States of Oodipoor, Jodhpoor and Jeypobr. 
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The aneeitors of the fionily vhich now roles in Oodipoor 
were hereditary leaders of the- dan which has held from time 
imihemoiial, from a date before the earliest Mdiomedan 
sion, the conntiy which now forms the territory of their Chief ; 
the Chiefs of Jodhpoor and Jeypoor are the descendants of 
families who gave princes to the tribes that were domiiumt in 
Upper India before the Musalmdns came. In frict, all these 
States hare very much the same territorial origin ; they are 
the lands which a dan, or a sept, or a family, has seized and 
settled upon, and have managed to hold fast throngh centuries 
of.warfrre. And what we know of the manned in which these 
States were founded gives a very fair sample of the movements 
and changes of the primitive world. When the dominant 
Biypfit families lost their dominion in the rich Gahgetic plains, 
one part of their clan seems to have remained in the conquered 
country, having submitted to the foreigner, cultivating in 
strong communities of villages and federations of villages, and 
paying such land tax as the ruler could extract. These com- 
munities still exist and flourish in British India, where there 
are very many more Bajputs than in Bqjputdna. Another part 
of the clan, probably the near kinsmen of the defeated Chief, 
followed his family into exile, and helped him to carve out 
another, but a much poorer, dominion. They discovered a tract 
just productive enough to jaeld them food, and wild enough to 
shelter them from the great armies of the foreigner. Here the 
Chief built himSelf a fori upon a hill his clansmen slew or sub- 
dued the tribes thuy found in possession of the soil, and the 
lands were all parcelled off among the Chief's kinsfolk, the 
indigenous proprietors being subjected to payment of aland tax, 
but not otherwise degraded. Having thus made a settlement 
and a city of refuge, the Chief and his Bajputs staited upon 
an inteiminable career of feuds and forajrs, striving eternally 
to enlarge their borders* at the cost of their neighbours. When 
the land grew too strait for the support of the Chief's family, 

' or of the sept, that is, when there were no yacant allotments, a 
limdless son of the Chief would assemble a band and set forth 
to make room for himself elsewhere. H he was lucky, he 
found his room ; if not, the family was rid of his company; in 
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either event he was provided for. In this way tlie whole 
country of Btgpntdna was occupied by the clans and septs 
now tod there ; and their territories are how called 
by us States ; but these States are constitutionally quite unlike 
any others in India. For while everything else in the political 
order of India has changed, the Rajput States have managed 
to preserve unaltered much of their original stmctm’e, built up 
out of the needs and circumstances of primitive life. The 
strain of incessant waidare in which these tribal sovereignties 
were engaged from their foundation centuries ago until the 
English peace of 1818, has seiTed to keep tight the bonds 
which held them together, without being violent enough to 
break tliem asunder. Of course the original type has under* 
gone some modifications ; towns have grown up round the 
ancient forts ; the lands of each sept have gradually, and by 
constant friction, rounded themselves off into distinct terri*. 
tones; and the Chiefs have- in some instances succeeded in 
modernizing their status toward the likeness of territorial 
sovereignty. But on the whole there are probably few or no 
political fabrics having any pretence to be called States, in any 
part of historic Asia, which have suffered so little essential 
change between the eleventh and nineteenth centuries, a period 
which for Bajputdna was one long war-time, from the first 
inroads of the Ghaznevi kings to the final pacification of 
Central India by the military and political measures of the 
English Governor-General, Lord Hastings. 

Daring these seven centuries or so the Rajpfit clans had 
various fortunes. The kings of the early Musalmto dynasties 
in Northern India pierced their country from end to end by 
rapid rushing invasions, plundering and ravishing, breaking 
the idols, and razing the beautifully sculptured temples, Budd- 
hist and Brahmanic. But so long as tire object of these 
incursions was mere booty or fanatical slaughter, there was not 
much to be got out of tire interior of Rajputdna. The Chiefs 
retired to their fortresses, great circumvallaiions of the broad 
tops of scarped hills, with tiu'ee or four lines of defence, 
stronfdtolds which cost the enemy a siege of some twelve or 
eighteos months, with the grand finale of a desperate sally 
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<M ma$ge upon your lines by the gaixison, without hope or 
fear, dressed in saffiron gannents, drunk with opium and with 
the blood of their own womankind. The victor in obstinate 
and dangerous confUcts of this kind found himself paying rather 
dear for a warlike triumph ; and as for conquest in the sense 
of establishing peimanent dominion, the country was not worth 
the trouble of holding it against the clans wd their faithful 
allies, the aboriginal non-Aiyan tribes of the jungle.- So early 
as the end of the twelfth century, nevertheless, the Maho* 
medans had discovered the great importance, as a point 
d^appui in the middle of the Bnjput country', of Ajmere, a 
city lying at the foot of an almost impregnable hill fort, well 
watered for tliese arid tincts, in a situation at once strong, 
central, and most picture^ue. The fort was taken by the 
Afghan King ShahAb-ud-din at the end of the twelfth century, 
and on the crast of the hill the traveller is still showir a grave- 
yard thick with mounds, where are said to lie the bones of the 
faithful Islamites who fell in the storm,* or in the massacre by 
which the Bajphts celebrated the fort|s recapture a few years 
later. Since then Ajmere has been lost and won several 
times; its possession being the symbol of political predomi- 
nance in BajputAna; for it is a Castle Danger'ous which no 
government could hold in the midst of the clans without 
powerful supports and the prestige of miUtaiy superiority. 
The Moghal Emperors made it an imperial residence in the 
seventeenth centiny ; in the confusion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Bajputs got it again for a while, but soon had to 
yield it to the Maratha chief Sindia, then at the height of his 
fortunes. By him it was ceded, with the lands adjoining, to 
the British in 1818 ; and thus for six centuries or more, with 
a few intervals, Ajmere has contained the garrison by which 
tlie masters of India have enforced their paramount jurisdic- 
tion over the unruly clans of BajputAna. 

But if we except this important occupation of Ajmere, the 

* U is colled the Oanj SMUd, or , dan f<H4ross of ancient renown tliat is 
granary of martyrs (semen fdei ) ; but proiierly fitted out for the satisihction 
we are bound to odd that tliis edifying of devout pilgrims.' 
memorial is shown in every Maliome- 
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Mahomedan inroads made little lasting impression upon the 
Bqpdt countries up to the end of the fourteenth century* 
The capture of even, the chief stronghold of a clan, as of 
Chitor, the citadel of the Sesodias, was only one of the more 
&mous incidents, marked by unusual carnage, of constant war* 
When, however, the empire of the Toghlak dynasty at Delhi 
Went to pieces, about the close of the fourteenth century, two 
Musalmdn kingdoms were set up, independent of Delhi, in the 
Southern Provinces of Guzerat and of Malwa. These powers 
wrested from the Bajputs their most fertile dominions in the 
South and South West, and thus confined the free clans 
still more closely within their natural barrier of hills, wood*' 
land, or waste* Henceforward the territory which they have 
permanently possessed has been mainly defined by one or both 
of two conditions — comparative poverty of production, or diffi- 
culty of access. For a short interval of the sixteenth century, 
indeed, the talents and valour of the famous Bans Sanga of 
Oodipoor, tke Chief of the Sesodia clan, once more enlarged 
the borders* of< the Bajputs } and obtained for them predomi- 
nance throughout Central India* This was the leader who in 
1627, at the head of all the cavalry of the united clans (said to 
have nmnbered 100,000 horsemen), encountered the Emperor 
Baber near Agra on the Eastern frontier of Bajputdna, and was 
defeated after a furious conflict, Baber’s victory established 
the empire of the Moghals, as it is popularly called in India as 
well as in England. After his death the struggle for empire 
between Baber’s family and the Afghan Sher Shah, which 
lasted up to the accession of the Great Akbar in 1560, allowed 
the rival clans of the Sesodias and the Bathores, under their 
Chiefs at Oodipoor and Jodfapoor, to rise successively to pre- 
dominance among the Bajputs, and to obtain greater political 
power than has ever since been held by any Chief* But the 
Emperor Akbar represented the power of the Moghal empire 
at the full, wielded by one man of singular ability both in civil 
and military affairs. He undertook to subdue and settle 
B^jputdna systematically; he recovered Ajmere; Chitor, the 
citadd of the premier Chief of the eldest clan, was 
besieged and taken with the usual desperate sortie and 
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manacre of the defenders ; the other chiefs were oyerawed and 
condliated. Akbar took to wife the dau^^ters of two great 
Biypdt funilies ; he gave their sons high rank in his army, 
and succeeded in enlisting the Bajpnts (except only t^e proud 
Sesodia clan) not only as tributaries hut as adherents. After 
him Jehdngir made Ajmere his headquarters ; * the B^put prin- 
cesses became the wives and mothers of Moghal Emperors ; 
the Chiefs entered the imperial service as governors and 
generals ; they sent their regular contingents to join the army, 
and the hea^ong charges of their Bajput cavalry became 
famous in the wars of the empire. The Emperors Jehdngir 
and Shdh Jeh&n were both sons of Bajpdt mothejs; their kin- 
ship with the clans helped them powei’fully In the contest 
which every Emperor had to pass through before he could 
succeed to the throne, while tlie strain of Hindu blood softened 
their fanaticism and mitigated their foreign contempt for the 
natives of India. But Aurungzeb, the aon of 8hdh Jeban, 
was a Mahomedan by fuU parentage, and a bigoted Islamite by 
temper ; the Baji>uts had fought hard on the side of his elder 
brother Ddra against his. usurpation, and tlie Sesodia Chief 
had actually intercepted a daughter of the Bathore family who 
had been betrothed to Aurungzeb. So he made bitter war, 
though very unsuccessfully, on the Sesodias and in Bajputfina 
gene^ly, whereby he had thoroughly alienated the clans 
brfore he died. It was his policy to employ the chiefs on 
distant wars ; a^ daring his reign one Bajput Chief governed 
the province of Kdbul for the empire, and another commanded 
an army in the Dekhan ; but Aurungzeb is said to have had 
them both poisoned. 

The whole period of 161 yeai’s, from Akbar's accession to 
Aumngzeb's death, is occupied by the mgns of only four 
Emperors ; and the feet that every one of these four was much 
superior to the average standard, of Asiatic despots, is a good 
argument on behalf of competitive trials for high office, since 
each of these had to fight hard for his place. Moreover, they 
all had large families; indeed it will be found that, in contrast 

* It W8I hm that ho roceived Sir Thomas Boo, sont by Jamos I. in 1607* 
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to the Fredericks and Napoleons of Europe, most of the great 
rnlero of Asia have been prolific ; and the prince who wins 
life and crown from a death straggle with half-a-dozen brothers 
is the product of hatornl selection out of a naturally vigorous 
family. In the East a long reign means a strong reign ; and 
for a century and a half the Moghol was fau-ly India's master.* 
The political effect upon Rajputdna was tliat, whereas up to 
Uie reign of Akbar the Rajput clans had maintained a warlike 
independence, from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
we may regard their Chiefs as having become feudatories of the 
empire, which was their natural and honourable relation to tlie 
paramount power whose ten-itory encircled them, and with 
whose military calibre they had no pretence to compete.! And 
this rehvtion was undoubtedly acknowledged as the political 
status of the Chiefs, until the sinking Moghol empire got 
hopelessly' among the breakers, and was finally wrecked by 
Maratha freebootera. After Aurungzeb's death in 1707 came 
the ruinous downfall of on overgrown centralised empire, 
whose, spoils were fought over by Affghans, Jats, Sikhs, 
revolti'pg ‘Viceroys, rebellious governors, and military adven- 
turers at large. The Rajput Chiefs took advantage of the 
usual free fight among competitors for the vacant throne to cut 
adrift from the Mahomedans, and to attempt the formation 
of an independent league for the defence of lUgputdna, and 
they renewed the attempt later when Nddir Shah invaded 
India, t But these clans and septs, with their barbarous feuds 
and jealousies about primitive punctilio, have never been able 


* Vfe may compare three periods (of 
which two almost exactly synchronize) 
ill the historyxif three famous dynasties 
and kinspioms, in which the reigns of 
four sttccossive Kings covered 150 yean 
or more : 

Yean. 

Four Moglud Emperors [1556 to 
1707 A.Dj . . .151 

Four Spanish Kings [1555 to 
1700 A.D.] . • . Ii5 

Foot French Kings [1610 to 

Vm • * • *182 


It is a coincidence that after the end of 
each of these periods came a change of 
dynasty, a disruption of dominions, and 
• great war. 

t When Kddir Shah’s Invarion of 
India was impending^ Riga Jai 
(of Jeypoor) said to the emperor : Yon 
must keep your eye on the Xogbal 
ttoblei, who will probably be treaeher- 
one ; ae for us B^pdts,. we are readjto 
join the royal standards.” 

t N4dir Shah heard of this 
and feeling himself boand, after hi 
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to AcdiieTe anj solid union, and the federation soon parted. 
Moreorer, this vas not the ordinary interlude ot oonfhsion 
between two loi^ and strong reigns, as heretofore in the 
annala of Moghal empire ; it was the beginning of the entire’s 
end. Anrungzeb’s imprudent greed for extensive conquests 
had ruined the vast fabric so firmly built up by his great- 
grandfisther. He made the fatal political error of attacking 
and subverting the Mahomedan kingdoms in the far South of 
India, which had kept in subjection the Hindus of the penin- 
sula ; and he thus let loose upon himself the Marathas of the 
Dekhan, who mined his dynasty. It could ndt be expected 
that a fifth Emperor should arise, capable of coping with a 
state of public affairs much more complicated and (hmgerons 
than any which his four predecessors had faced; and so the 
Mof^kal empire went to wreck ; it was literally pulled asunder 
by wild horsemen. During the centnr}' which followed the 
death of Aiurungzeb, from 1707 to 1807> all the djiiasties and 
lirincipalities how existing in India, except only the Bajput 
States and several which no longer exist, were set up.* It 
was an era of chaos unprecedented even in the annals of 
Asiatic history,, such an era as only follows the break up of a 
wide spreading despotic empire which has so carefully knocked 
out and cut away all internal or local stays and ties that its 
faU, when it comes, is a rainons crash, and leaves a vast teni- 
toiy in a state dl complete political dissolution. The Moghal 
empire had made a clean sweep of indigenous political institu* 
tions within its sway ; and in their turn the Marathas,' aided 
in the work of destroction by NAdir. Shah, by the Afghimn, 
Sikhs, JAts, by rebels and commanders of &ee companies, 
generally, made a clean sweep of the Moghal empire. At 


awftil Mck of Ddhi, to do lOBMfliiDg 
fitr ^ raiiMd ond piaotnto Mogh*! 
Enporar before leaving India, bo 
vnoto to the Bi(jpdta a letter deeiring 
them to walk in the paths of aub- 
miMtoa and . obedience to onr dear 
brother" (the prostrate Uo^ial afore* 
said). Ihe letter ends thus chatac* 
teristteslbr— "God fwbid it, bdt if ac* 
oeliats of poor lelidlhn ismA onr saia^ 


we will Uot yon oat (d the pages of the 
bookofersation.” 

* We may perhaps except the State 
of Tmvaneore, in the extoeme comer of 
the peninanls. Bnt this had been half. 
BwaUowed np by Tippoo of Hyson, 
when we made him dii^;oige. As for 
Mysore itself the presant mleiahlp is of 
BritiA creation, dating from the year 

18 «r. 
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the end of the last centnrj very few indeed of the reigning 
families in India could boast more than twenty>five years of 
independent and definite political existence ; while the Rajput 
chieftainships, the only ancient political gi‘oups‘ left in India, 
were threatened with imminent obliteration. 

From destruction these States were rescued onl}' by seeking 
shelter at last within the sphere of the political system of the 
English. We owe the present constitution of om' empire over 
the whole of India to three Governors General — to Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Hastings, and Lord Dalhousie — ^who at 
different epochs pushed forward tlie broad policy of establishing 
British supremacy, and tlie recognition of the Britisli guarantee 
for order and territorial possessions, by treaties, alliances, and 
subsidies, throughout all India. When, in 1808, war broke - 
out with the Marstha powers, Sindia and Holkar were delibe* 
mtely ruining Rajputana, lacerating it by violent incursions, or 
bleeding it scientifically by a horde of relentless tax-gatherers ; 
Ameer Khan, the Pathdn filibuster, was living at free quarters 
in the heart of the countiy ; the clans had been exhausted, and 
their lands desolated by thirty years’ incessant war within their 
own tenitories. In 1803 tlie three priuciiial i^tates of Oodi- 
poor, Jodhpoor, and Jej’poor were in tlie utmost distress, and 
the whole group of chieftainships was close upon collapse, 
when Lord Wellesley struck in. B}' the shai^ fighting which 
ensued Sindia was politically disabled for life, and Holkar, after 
hunting poor Colonel Monson right across Rajputdna, was him- 
self driven off by Lord Lake, who smote him blow upon blow. 
But upon Lord Wellesley’s departure our policy changed ; we 
drew back firom what seemed to Lord Cornwallis and Sir 
Gecnge Barlow a dangerous network of new ties and responsi- 
bilities, and we attempted to contract the sphere of British 
influence ; that is to say, we left all Central India, including 
Bigpntdna, to take care of itself. The consequence was that 
which in India has always, followed a retre^rade movement, 
whether in the cabinet or in the field, the situation became 
mnch more dangerous ; the great predatoiy leaders of Central 
India enriched themselves with the spoils of the country which 
we had abandoned to them, and became seriously arrogant and 
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ftggreBsiTet* toward ourselves. Iliese backmu^ steps by tbe 
English in India, being always inevitebly followed by an 
advance far beyond the original halting place, have come to be 
regarded by native politicians as a retreat pour meux $auUr, 
and have much help^ to build up om* popular reputotion for 
deep perfidious calculations. In the present Instance the 
attitude of " masterly inactivity ” lasted nearly ten years, an 
unusually long tenn for India. Bajputdua was being desolated 
during this interval. General Arthm* Wellesley, the soundest 
of Indian politicians, had long before pointed out how the 
cessation of arms enforced over one large portion of India must 
for the time aggravate disorder in that other portion with which 
the pacifjnng authority refuses to interfere. Lai'ge bodies of 
disbanded troops go from the pacified or protected coimtries to 
become banditti too strong for the weak police of the States 
left by ns to their own resources ; while round these unlucky 
States the British Government establishes a cordon of rigid 
irresistible order which shuts up all the brigands of India 
within a ringfence. These were the conditions, under which 
roving bands had increased and multiplied in Central India 
into Findaree hordes, until, in 1814, Ameer Khan was living 
upon Bajputdna witli a compact army of at least 80,000 horse 
and foot and a strong aitUlery. That a regular army of this 
calibre slioidd have been moving at large among the Bajpfit 
States, entirelyMisconnected with any recognisable government 
or nationality, and absolutely free from the trammels of any 
political or civil responsibility, is a strong illustration of the 
condition of the country. The B^jpfit chieftainships of 
Jodhpoor and Jeyi>oor had brought themselves to the verge of 
extinction by the famous war between the two ruling Chiefis for 
the hand of the piincess Eishen Konwar, of Oodipoor. The 
stoiy is well known and perfectly authentic (though it is 
precisely the kind which some future mythologist will prove to 
be on obvious solar mj'th) ,* and the fiict that &ese two States, 
snn'omided by mortal enemies and in the direst political peril, 
should have engaged in a fmious blood feud over a dubious 
point of honour, shows at once that the Bajputs were a people 
quite apart from the rest of India, and strikes the primitive note 
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ia their political chai^ter. The plundering Marathas and 
Pathdi^ to Trhom such a cants belli must hare appeared 
supremely absiurd, encouraged and strenuously aided the two 
Chiefs to destroy each other, until the dispute was compromised 
upon the basis of poisoning the princess, a termmation which 
very fairly illnstrates the real nature of barbaric chivalry. The 
Marquis of Hastings thought it high time to interpose before 
Sindia and the Pindaree captains should have eaten up all the 
minor principalities and set themselves up as formidable 
fighting powers in their stead. He determined to extinguish 
the predatory system, to stop the aimexations of the Maratha 
Chiefs, and to extend over Biyputdna British supremacy and 
its correlative, protection and territorial guarantee. This was 
done by the treaties of 1818 and by the Pindaree war : the free 
companies were driven out; Ameer Khan and the Marathas 
were partly bribed to let go the Bajpfit territories, and partly 
choked off by threats; there was a great restoration of 
plundered districts and rehabilitation of boundaries ; the Chiefs 
acknowledged the British government as . supreme political 
arbiter ; and from that year internal peace has succeeded the 
war which, with one brief interval, had been chronic in and 
round Bajpuidna finm time immemorial. 

Thus it has come to pass that, as we began by saying, the 
only ancient political institutions now surviving upon any con- 
siderable scale in India have been saved by the Ei^sh. There 
can be no manner of doubt that the Biypfit States would have 
been broken up in a few years had the English not interposed; 
their primitive constitution rendered them quite unfit to resist 
the professional armies of Marathas or Pathdns, which included 
corpe d’ilite under European officers.’ The clans would have dis- 
solved and become mixed vdth the great composite multitude of 
India, which is made up out of innumerable tribal dispersions ; 
leaving only a few insignificant septs in the highlands of Central 
India, and some strong cultivating communities in the plains. 
Thefortnnate escape of these States has rescued out of the flood of 
ordinary Asiatic despotism what are perhaps the best specimens 
of early institutions that can now be found within the purview of 
comparatively settled cirilization. But peace and prosperity 
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are aa disintegratmg to primitiTe sodetiea as war and rapine, 
though in a different way ; nor is it likely that these institutionB 
will remain many years without radical changes. And therefore 
some account of the more striking peculiarities of the Bcypdt 
chieftainships has at least the interest that attaches to a photo* 
graph of things t^ are passing away, and that are sure not to 
re-appear in the world, when their day has closed and they 
have once left it 

There are, moreover, few things more important to the 
En(^h, in their dealings with India, than a right understand- 
ing of the real constitution and historic growth of the Native 
States ; for upon this subject misleading analogies and most 
fallacious misnomers have for at least a century influenced 
public opinion generally upon Indian affairs. The main source 
of these misconceptions may probably be .traced back to the 
great Indian orations of Burke, who was never wearied of 
denouncing the oppressors of Indian nationalities, the degraders 
of ancient nobility, and the dethroners of sovereign princes. 
>Vhen, in 1784, he compared our possessions in India with the 
empire of Germany as "the nearest parallel”* he could find 
— ^l^ening the Nawab of Oudh to the King of Prussia, Cheyte 
Singh of Benares to the Prince of Hesse, the Nawab of Arcot 
to the Elector of Saxony, and classing the noithem zemindars 
and the polygars of Madras witii Counts and Bishops of the 
empu’e— committed one of the most notable political sole- 
cisms on record. This may be called, literally as well as by 
Eastern metaphor, the great grandfather of all the false 
analogies that have since been cmrent ; and at the present day 
even the recollection of it must be still exceedingly painful to 
.such sensitive histoiic nerves as those which vibrate at the 
slightest breath of a blunder regarding tha Holy Homan 
Empire. The famous story of Warren Hastings’ sale of the 
" whole nation of the Bohillas ” is discoloured throughout by a 
similar abuse of the word nation, which has darkened tiie 
reality of the case up to our own day. Macaulay knew India 
much more closely than Burke ; but he did not care to spoil 


* S^peech m Hr, Foz'i Eut India Bill. 
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the rhetorical effects of his fkmoiis Indiaa essays by too diinnte 
accttiacy. And one consequence has been that the best known 
writings about Indiah politics have rather confirmed than dis* 
lodged the popular notion, drawn fi'om veiy modem analogies 
in Western Em'ope, that a State under a distinct political 
designation denotes in Asia a tenitoiy occupied by a people of 
one nation under a king or ruler of their own nationality, as 
in France, England, or Spain at the present day.* It follows 
logically, from this conception of nationalities in Asia, that 
when the governing class in a State is known to be distinct in 
race and religion from the mass of its subjects, that State is 
vaguely supposed to be under foreign rule. But it cannot be 
too clearly understood that the unwilling subjection of one 
nationality to another, which in Eurepe is always supposed to 
constitute an oppi'ession and a legitimate grievance, is a poli- 
tical condition absolutely different in kind from that forcible 
<<lomination of one clan or family over other races or tribes 
which we so constantly find in Asia. It may be said broadly 
that fi:om China to Constantinople the gieat States of Asia con- 
sist of heterogeneous populations under d}'nasties of foreign race. 
This may be called foreign mle, if we keep in mind exactly 
what the words, thus used, mean; but the meaning is not 
always quite clear even when the term is used by expeits. 
Colonel Mallesou, for instance, in his very useful book on the 


* Tlie histoxy of modem India 
forcibly illnstrates what is pointed out 
in Maino^a Ancient Law that during a 
▼ay long period of history no suuh 
conception hat been entertained as tlmt 
ofteiritorialsoyereigiity. In India terri- 
torial political titleaare extremely rare ; 
if any aziat, the EngUah are almost sure 
to have had a hand in inventing them. 
Nothing can better mark the distinctiye 
ideas of sovereignty which are described 
in Ancient Law,” than a comparison 
of the inscription on the coin of the 
ICo|^ Emperor in A.I). 1700, with 
that on the coin of the contemporary 
Chief of the Germanic Empire. On the 
fonuer we read only that it was issued 


by Shah Aurungzeb Alanigir, with 
some religions titles on the reverse ; on 
the latter we have all the great pro- 
vinces of the house of Uapsbui^ 
claimed by different feudal or heredi- 
tary tenures. In Bngputaua the State 
takes its name from its capital, the 
residence and citadel of its Chief ; and 
the town itself almost always takas 
its name from the^ ancient Chief who 
founded it. This nomenclature is a 
peculiar sign of a pnafendalie origin, 
if it is tme that in feudalised countries 
the family always takes its name from 
the plaoc^ when the two namee oorree* 
pond. 
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Native States of India, says that the period of Hahomedan 
empire in &idia, from 1206 to 1707 a.d., is one of the longest 
periods of foreign rule which any country has ever witnessed. 
Even if Colonel Ifalleson here meant rule by an alien dominant 
race, the dominion of the Arabs in Spain was much longer ; but 
he can only mean that the imperial throne was for five hundred 
years occux>ied in India by dynasties of foreign extraction, and 
since almost every Asiatic empire is or has been in a like 
condition, the casual reader would hardly have guessed him to 
mean so little. That these dynasties maintained themselves by 
force, is only an incident common to all tenures of extensive 
rule in Asia. 

Tlie first step, therefore, toward understanding the consti- 
tution of Native States in India is to keep in mind clearly that 
they are in no sense nationalities. The second step is to 
tnaster the great difference in structure between different groups 
of these States. Colonel Malleson’s sketch of the Native 
States (already cited) divides them into six geogiuphical 
groups. His work deals mainly with the history of the reigning 
families, and with their external relations with the British 
Government, not with the internal economy of the States them- 
selves. So that no ordinary reader would suspect a radical 
difference of constitutipn between the Haratha group and the 
Ilajptit group, between the State ruled by Maharaja Sindia, for 
instance, and tike conterminous State of Jeypoor or Oodi- 
pour. Any difference existing between the two States would 
probably be assumed in Ei^and to mean this, that the 
hlaratha Prince ruled over Marathas, and the Rajput Chief 
over Riyputs. But tliis would be all wrong; for tliere ai-e very 
few Marathas in the dominion of Sindia, tlie Maratha Prince ; 
while he probably has more Rajput subjects than the Rajput 
Chief of Oodipoor, the oldest Riyput territory. The real 
difference is that Sittdia is the representative of the single 
family of a successful captain of armies who annexed in the 
lost century all tire tenitory he coirld lay hands on, and whose 
son finally eucamiied so long in one place that his camp gr-ew 
into his capital some sixty years ago ; while the Rajput Chief 
IS the head of a dart which has for rrtany centmies been lords 
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of the soil which now makes ap the Oodipoor State’s tern* 
tory. And this distinction oS origin represmits a vast distinc- 
tion in the whole constitution and political dassification of the 
two States. Sindia is a despot of the ordinary Asiatic species; 
ruling absolutely the lands which his ancestor seized by the 
power of a mercenary army ; but the Bigpht chieftain is a very 
different personage, of a much rarer and mwe instructive type 
politically and socially ; insomuch that some accurate descrip- 
tion of this type may be useful and intoresting even to general 
readers in England. 

The word Bajputdna, then, does not mean the country of 
the lUyputs in the sense in which France now means the 
country of the French, but in that much earlier sense accord- 
ing to which Lombardy once denoted the country taken by 
the Lombards, and France the country occupied by the 
‘Western Franks. And a Bajput State, where its genuine 
form has been least modified, denotes the territory over which 
a particular clan, or division of a clan, claims dominion for 
its chief and possession for itself by right of conquest and 
settlement. In the Western States the conquering dans are 
still very much in the position which they took up on first 
entry upon the lands. They have not driven out, slain, or 
absolutely enslaved the anterior occupants, or divided off the 
soil among groups of their own cultivating families, after 
the manner of the children of Israel entering Palestine, and 
of many another invading tribe in Asia. Their system of 
settlement was rather that of the Gothic tribes after their 
invasion of the Danubian provinces of the Boman empire, 
who ” never formed the bulk of the population in the lands 
which they occupied, but were oirly lords of tire soil, prin- 
cipally occupied in war and huntiirg.”* In a Bqjpfit State 
of the best preserved origiiral type we still find all the territory 
(with a few exceptions in &vour of particular grantees) 
partitioned out among the Bigputs, in whose hands is the 
whole ■ political and military orgairization, though the mere 
officials, or agents in the internal administration, form an 


* Tinlqr, Owaes uadar the Rcibmm. 
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influeDtial class apart. Under the Bigputs are Ae cidtirating 
classes, mainly belonging to castes or clans whom the Bajphts 
<ireresme when they took possession, and who now pay land 
rent to Uie lords or their families, living in village com- 
munities with very few rights and privileges, and being* too 
often no more than rack-rented peasanti'y. 'Where either 
non- Aryan tribes, or tribes of the half blood (descended from 
irregular Bigput marriages) exist, these hold together as 
subordinate tribal grdups, and pay tribute. With these may 
be chtsted'sereral peculiar clans iidiabiting the outlying ti*acts, 
where they cany on just enough cultivation to disguise thereby 
their real profession, which is gong-robbery. In the towns 
are, of course; the usual mercantile and miscellaneous castes ; 
a few of undoubted Bajpht origin, but disintegrated into 
separate castes by difference of occupation or of worship. 
And below all are the ordinary servile and menial castes, with 
the wandering casteless gipsies and others who, according to 
the Indifui phrase, cany theic bouse on their back. 

Authentic history, as well as all ti'adition, points to the 
first band of successful adventurers as the nucleus out of 
which has grown directly the existing separate Bajpht State. 
A sept, or the ofishoot from a sept, of a x>articular clan, sets 
out on an expedition, takes as much land as it can hold, and 
builds the forts which are still the palaces or strongholds of 
the ruling family. The case of Bikanir, a State in the desert 
on the North-'W^ border of Btgputdna, is a fair illustration. 
It was founded at the end of the fifteenth century by Bika, 
who was the sixth son of Jodha, Chief of the Bathore clan, 
which then, as now, possessed the lands that constitute the 
modem State of Jodhpoor. Jodha had twelve sons, and as 
the land available for their proper maintenance had become 
hard to find, he gave his sons a broad hint to do something 
for themselves. So Bika set off to win new lands, with five 
uncles, three brothers, and six hundred kinsmen. The 
e^edition was also accompanied by men of the mercantile 
and writing castes ; the land was gradually conquered, and 
to this day the temtoiy of the Bikanir State is divided among 
the descendants of the original adventiwers, the chieftainship 
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belonging to the stock of Bika, while the posterity of the 
merchants and writers claim hereditary office. The whole 
story of this adventure is a counterpart of the episode of the 
Danites in the Book of Judges ; when that tribe sought them 
an inheritance to dwell in, and six hundred men, “well 
appointed with weapons of war," emigrated to Laish, where 
they smote the people with the edge of the sword, built a 
city, and dwelt therein, while the sons of the Levite whom 
they carried off on their road remained hereditary priests of 
the sept. It should be observed, however, that the Bajput 
immigrants are never stated to have exterminated those whom 
they found in possession of the land, as the Israelites seem 
usually to have done, but were quite content to remain the 
dominant minoiity. Of the 800,000 people who now inhabit 
Bikanir about 12,000 only are Bajputs. The fact that the 
Bajpdts of Bajputana never settled down to cultivate the land 
which they divided off “ among the tribes according to their 
families ” (to use the words of the Book of Joshua), and that 
some of their clans have retained for so many centuries that 
earliest form of a conquering tribal settlement in which the 
victors merely distribute themselves as lords of tlie soil, is 
the prominent i)eculiarity of their history and existing political 
status. Elsewhere in India the Bajpdts form great cultivating 
communities ; but this is where their Chiefs have long lost 
tribal sovereignty, and where the land, being vex7 fertile, is 
very valuable. In the barren regions of North-West Biyputdna 
where, as they say, there are more spears than spear-grasa 
heads, and where blades of steel grow better than blades of 
com, in such regions war and foray arw more profitable than 
tillage, and this state of constant fighting kept the dominant 
clan together like a standing army. 

Such being the origin and way of growth of a Bajpfit State, 
the governing authority is, of course, in the hands of the 
hereffitary CUef of the dominant dan. Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Maine, when discussing in his Ancient Law the origin of 
primogeniture, observed .that in India the succession to public 
office or political power forms an exception to the principle 
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of eqoal distribution of property, being almost unirMsalty 
according to the rules of primogeniture. 

“Thera teems, in troth,” he meta^ “to he o fonn of ftmily dependency BtQI 
more archaic thim any of those which we know ftom the primitiTo records ot 
organized civil socicm. The agnatic union of the kiadrad in ancient Boman Law, 
and a nniltitade of shniltr indications point to a period at which ell the ramifying 
hranches of the family tree held together in one organic whole ; and it is no pro* 
cumptnons conjecture that, when the corporation thus formed by the kindred wee 
in itself an independent sodety, U wot governed hg the Meet male of the Meet 
line. It is true we have no actual knowledge of any snch society.” 

This extract is taken from the third edition of Ancient Law 
publiriied in 1866 , and it is curious to remember that about 
that very time the author must have been occasionally in the 
company, at Simla or elsewhere in India, of Ohiefr who hold 
precisely the position here described conjecturally at the head 
of societies • of the very kind for which Mr. Maine was then 
searching. The passage is a fine example' of , successful 
deduction; since ^the conclusion that such on organization 
must have existed appears to have’ been reasoned out from 
the indication and structural characteristics of later forms, 
without any knowledge that the earlier species could actually 
be observed in existence. In Bajputiuia the Chief is supposed 
to be the nearest legitimate descendant in direct line from the 
founder of the State according to the genealogy of the tribe ; 
and the heads of the branches from this main stock are the 
leading Baj^fit nobles, th^ pillars of his State. And here it 
may be remarked, by the way, that it does not follow, because 
a tribe claims its descent from a god, that the divine founder 
is a personage entirely mythical, as certain comparative 
mythologers do vainly imagine. He is quite as likely to be a 
real hero deified, for the founder of at least one Bnjpat State, 
who is authentic as any historic personage can be in India, is 
freely worshipped by ^ clan to this day. The Chief, there- 
fore, must belong to certain fiunilies of the foundei^s kin ; and 
among sons the succession now alwajrs goes by primogeniture, 
though the rule has by no means been obseived from time 
immemorial. There are several good precedmits showing that 
an eldest son has been passed over for another more worthy. 
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though the reason for such a step must be .extraordinary, and 
ahnost always the choice had to stand the test of appeal to the 
sword. But the characteristic of every important rule (politi* 
cal, religious, or social) in India is that, whereas it is always 
assumed in theory to be inflexible, it is nevertheless always 
readily flexible in practice. And it seems probable that ptimo* 
geniture as the rule in theory of the demise of tribid sove- 
reignty has provailed ever since the first successful leader 
founded the State. If a Chief has no issue to his body, he 
can of course adopt a son in his lifetime from one of the 
founder’s kin ; but he has usually very sound reasons agwinst 
giving some ambitious or impatient' youth, or family, an 
interest in his death.; and the same feeling has at the present 
moment much to do with the constant default of legitimate 
male issue from the marriages of the reigning Chief. In Lord 
Canning’s viceroyalty, the British Government formally recog- 
nised the power of a childless Chief to adopt a successor. It 
was supposed that this would be regarded as a most valuable 
privilege, of which the. Chiefs would avail themselves eagerly; 
but as a matter of fact they use it very seldom, leaving the 
choice of the successor to be arranged after their death. 
Thus a Chief too often dies childless, and tlien the successor 
must be chosen from among the branches of the founder’s 
original stock, which are represented by the families aforesaid. 
Here again the nearest in degree to the deceased has a primtt 
facie right, tlmugh one by no means indefeasible; for the 
selection virtually lies, when there is any doubt at all, with the 
heads of the great agnatic branch-families, subject to a sort of 
wider appeal to the whole of the leading families of the clan. 
It is true that when the Chief dies without an heir, either by 
blood or adoption, the recognised form is that the widows Shall 
adopt ; but the person to be adopted is usually settled in con- 
cert among the widows and the leading fiimilies, and if the 
indows adopt without the concurrence of the kinsfolk, there is 
dissension, and a storm begins to gather. It has sometimes 
happened that the chief widow has been instigated by a cabal 
to ai^pt one whom the iSmiUes do not desire for a ruler over 
them, or whose legal claun seems inferior; thence comes a 
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lift which has often widened into civil war. The ftmilies are 
almost always in the ti{^t ; they usnally look first to birth* 
ii§^t, and secondly to capacity, requiring a fair combination of 
both ; bat the widow’s choice is apt to be the result of some 
hadtstairs intrigue of which the object is to gain the regenqy 
for herself during a long minority with some favourite official 
of the Mazarin or Godoy type as prime minister. One or two 
ffimilies of the clan may join her, she gains over her mercenary 
forceSj summons her own kinsfolk (it will be remembered that 
a Bajput never marries into his own clan), and perhaps seizes 
the capital. Then the heads of the families retire to their 
own estates, muster their septs, declare the chief whom they 
have chosen, and fierce struggles have ensued between the two 
factions in days before the English arbitration had been 
thoroughly acknowledged. John Stuart Mill, in his Subjec- 
tion of Women, made the striking general assertion that when- 
ever any intervals, of good government are recorded in the 
annals of native Indian States, it will be always found that a 
W'oman was concerned in them. Unluckily the same might be 
ju'edicated of almost all violent paroxysms of misrule in 
•India ; so that upon a complete survey of experiences we begin 
to imrceive that Mill’s observation is only part of the wider 
popular generalization as to a woman being at the bottom of 
all strange or eccentric combinations of human circumstance. 
In regturd to tlie influence of women on public affairs in India, 
all that the candid 'Observer can fairly say is that, for good or 
for eril, princesses mth a taste for politics have usually em- 
ployed amazing energy toward gaining their ends, and have 
shown a remaikable aptitude for short and sharp, methods with 
adversaries. In Bajputdna an ambitious widow has at her 
peculiar command one resource for creating political dilemmas, 
that of declaiing herself eticiente immediately after the 
death of her husband, and of demanding adjournment of the 
question of a successor. But as to abide the result of this 
declaration would be to give ample time for spreading a com- 
plicated net of fraud and intrigue, with a long minority as the 
most favourable ai)shot possible, the.nobles are apt to receive, 
the announcement with disloyal scepticism, and sometimes to. 
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disregard it ntterly. What they vant is ft man at the head of 
their dan, which is jnst what the palace or court party does 
not want. 

Indeed, before the English stopped free fighting over debate* 
able vacancies, and insisted on the establishment of some 
peaceable and ftirly consistent practice of succession, even the 
eldest son, or whoever might be indisputably nearest of kin, 
was liable to disqualification on tlie ground of incapacity. 
There have been recent cases in which the clan sintpl}' chose 
the fittest Iringman of full age, though of course such an elec- 
tion raised issues to be tried by hard blows ; but the political 
faction interested in a Chiefs weakness or imbecility has 
usually been a minority, and the idea of divine right has not 
reached that phase when it is concentrated upon an individual. 
Divine right in Bajputdna exists only in the primitive sense 
of right by descent from a divinised ancestor, and this divinity 
does not yet hedge a king only, but includes whole families 
within its aureole. Under English arbitration this scrambling 
custom of succession is being steadily though very cautiously 
moulded, by the natmal bias of pacific infiuences toward con- 
sistency, into some less easily variable law of inheritance. 
H^re, as elsewhere in India, the English found native institu- 
tions at the stage in which they are forms to which the facts 
usually, but not at all necessarilj', correspond ; the people 
obeying facts while they make immense show of respect for 
forms, and being only moderately disti'essed by glaring incon- 
sistencies between the two. The English cannot, if they 
would, help compressing facts into correspondence with the 
forms they have recognized, being compelled to do so partly 
by the modem spirit which abhors inaccurac}', partly by our 
imlucky habit of purging by positive statutes the loose cus- 
toms of the general weal, and pai-tly because, according to our 
notions, there is no political continuity or regularity until forms 
and facts of this kind do correspond. For Sajputdua, ns for 
all other Native States, the imperial policy is to abstain fr'om 
directing succesmons, and to let the natural guardians of the 
State settle doubtful cases. But when doubt warms into dis- 
pute, every one looks to the paramount power for a decision ; 
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and tie English, as we have said, cannot help deciding accord* 
iug to some consistent rule. And thus the practice of succes* 
sion must tend gradually more and more to conform to a strict 
l)rin<nple of indefeasible hereditary right. Now even in 
Europe this principle, as distinguished firom the earlier prac- 
tice which admitted also the claims of superior strength and 
fitness, has never been very successful in supplying decent 
kings, so long as kings were expected to govern as well as 
reign. The loile seems to answer well only in highly civilized 
kingdoms, where the competency or incompetency for actual 
government of the hereditary prince is a matter of indifference 
and the only thing essential is a stable principle. But Aaia 
has never been able to develop any principle exciqpt that of 
personal government, in which the competency of the monarch 
is of the first and last importance. And in Asia hereditary 
succession actually means the succession to each vacancy of 
the ablest and most popular of the ruling dynasty or tribal 
family, the incompetent being rapidly eliminated as fiulureg 
after short and sharp experiment. When no able man turns 
up for a dynastic vacancy, the dynasty collapses; but the 
tribal sovereignty- stands on a much broader foundation, 
because the choice may range among half a dozen families, 
and the chance of finding a fit man is proportionately greater. 
If the unanimous voice of the elders of the tribe does not 
name the right man, he would hare been identified in earlier 
times by the' process of diligent fighting. But the English 
are being slowly compelled, by the necessities of orderly ad- 
ministration, to abolish this effective test of capacity to rule ; 
and it is becoming very questionable whether any equally 
serviceable method of fumidiing the protected Native States 
with tolei'able rulers can be substituted. A strict law of 
hereditary succession to petty Asiatic despotisms is not a very 
promising political innovation ; it renders the Chief indepen- 
dent of personal qualifications, and makes him reckless of 
offending any one except only the British Goveminent. 
MeanwhUe his people care little for him, having assured them- 
selves that according to the present policy of the British 
Government, misrule does not involve annexation of the' 
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State (the only consequence dreaded by the leaders of the com* 
munity) but merely a change of rulers, which is often welcome, 
like a clumge of ministry in £uroi)e. For the paramount 
power, having arrested the operation of the natural law by 
which the fittest ruler prevails, is compelled itself to main- 
tain a kind of providential selection, and sometimes to depose 
incapable Chiefs. In lligputana, however, the tribal institu- 
tions which still limit the personal government of the Chief, 
render interference by the eupi'eme authority less necessary 
than elsewhere ; and accordingly it is among these States 
that tire new system has the best chance of working. 

The condition, then, of hereditary sovereignty in a Rajput 
State may be shortly, described tlius : The primary right to a 
vacancy is by primogeniture, and the sovereign is also the 
Chief of the clan, who is understood to represent the oldest 
and purest blood of the pol tical group which traces back its 
consanguinity to the vanishing point of a far distant common 
ancestor. But even primogeniture must qualify up to a low 
standard of competenc}' ; and when direct hen's fail tire Cliief 
may be chosen from any branch of the common stock, the 
choice sometimes going fi'om'one branch to anotlier, accor'ding 
to critical needs and circumstances, the electors being the 
heads of the branch families and the elders of the tribe 
generally. The constant default of direct heirs keeps alive 
this elective machinery, which would fall irrto disuse and decay 
under a powerful and proliiic djmasty, as it has done else- 
where. A standard case in the matter of succession to Rajpfit 
suzerainty is that of Kerowlie, a small territory’ on the caster’ll 
border of Rajputdna belonging to a veiy ancient sept of the 
bluest blood. In 1852 its Chief died, aged fifteen years only, 
having adopted on his deathbed an infant descended through 
half a dozen generations from the tliird son of a common 
ancestor. Lord Dalhousie, more sno, raised tire onrinous 
question whether the Supreme Government was bound to 
recognize tbi« adoption as conveying a right to succeed ; and 
he appears to have been at first quite 'uhconscions that there 
could be any rightfiil' heir to a Bqjput chieftainship after the 
extinction of all lineal descendants of the Chief to whose 
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heirs and snccessots the English had guaranteed the sue* 
cession of Kerowlie in 1817; He held that the distant kins- 
man adopted vas no natural heir at all, and that the adoption 
was an act which the Supreme Government might or might 
not sanction, as seemed expedient. It is curious, as shoeing 
the absence of exact knowledge, to find Lord Dalhousie 
minuting that the cii'cumstonces of Kerowlie resembled in all 
essential particulars those of the Maratha' State of SattAra, 
whereas it was in all essential particulars that the two States 
differed. The question, whether this adoption made by the 
deceased Chief should be sanctioned, was referred to England 
for decision; but in tlie meantime the heads of the branch 
families (some thirty-eight in all) entitled to decide disputed 
successions to the Kerowlie cliieftainship, had met, and they 
set aside altogether the adoption, electing instead a man of 
full age, descended from another son of the ancestor common 
to the late Chief and to the infant whom he had adopted. 
The widows went through the form of adopting this candidate, 
and the tribal elders then informed the British Government 
that this was their Chief, and that they would have no otlier. 
Probably tliey had got an inkling of the danger which over- 
shadowed their little State, and thought that this was one of 
the critical conjunctm'es in the affaiis of a clan when a man at 
their head is more useM than a child. This is tlie reason," 
said one of^heir leaders, “ for adopting a grown-up person, 
the splendour and government of the State are preseiwed; 
but by adopting a child injury and evil come upon tlie State.” 
And in reply to a suggestion of some legal axiom (elaborated 
by an English officer) that only a child could be adopted, the 
Bajput answered broadly that if any grown-up heir (t.c., per- 
son of foandei'’8 kin) can be found, a child cannot be adopted, 

“ because injury to the State is apparent from a child’s reign- 
ing." This may or may not have been correct; but the two 
different views contrast very curiously two widely distant stages 
in Uie formation of a rule of hereditary succession. In the 
primitive stage the birthright is primarily subordinate to prac- 
tical expediency, and infancy is a disqualification; in tiie 
latest and purely legal phase the rule disregards practical 
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expedient^ altogether, and the adoption of a child ia assomed 
to be in accordance with some law of nature. The Kerowlie 
Bajputs adhered so steadily to their view and to their election, 
which was backed by imanimous public opinion throughout 
Bajputima, that the Government of India very wisely con* 
firmed their choice. In the present day the feudal notion 
of a Itajput State escheating in default of lineal descendants 
has vanished below the political horizon; bnt the foregoing 
example proves how important is accurate knowledge of the 
multiform societies with which an Indian Goveinment has 
to deal, and how unsafe it is to follow imperfect European 
analogies. In the Kerowlie papera the words escheat, fief, 
suzerainty, and feudal superior, constantly recur. The analog}' 
of feudalism so completely filled tlie mind of even our best 
writers upon Bajput&na, that it is no wonder if Lord Dolhonsie 
to some 'extent adopted it, though perhaps only ns a con- 
venient foimula to aid his real convictions as to the right 
policy Avith Native States. He was much too great a states- 
man to be the servant of a formula ; he may have intended 
to make the formula serve him. 

But it was-tlie interior constitution of a complete Rajpfit 
State that most forcibly suggested the analogy of feudalism. 
A Bajput State whei'e its peculiar structure has been least 
modified, means the territory over which a particular clan, or 
division of a clan, claims dominion for its chief, and political 
predominance for itself, by right of occupation and conquest. 
A Bajput chief is the hereditary head of a clan whose members 
have for centuries been lords of the soil, or of the greater part 
of it, within the State’s limits. In the Western States, where 
4he original type is best preserved, the dominant clans ai’e still 
much in the position which they first took up on entry upon 
the lands. The whole territory is understood (for there are 
exceptions to every rule in Asia) to be divided off and inherited 
among the branch families of the dominant clan and their off- 
shoots. The Chief himself possesses the largest portion, 
though not alwa}'8 a lai^er portion than the a^;regate hold- 
ings of other families ; and apportions very large grants to his 
nearest agnatic kinsfolk, providing of course for his wives and 
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his piedeeessor’s iridowt, and sometimea for fheir idatires. 
A few estates are owned by femilies of a clan different from 
the mUng dan, these being usually relics of a dan whose 
anterior dominion upon that part of the soil has been super* 
seded ; though this is comparatively an inferior tenure, except 
where these families have intermarried with the chief branches 
of the dominant dan. The proportion of territory under the 
direct administration of the Chief of the State varies widdy in 
different States ; where the clan organization is strongest and 
most coherent the Chiers dominion is smallest, and largest 
where the Chief is, or has lately been, a strong, energetic, and 
tiierefore acquisitive ruler. Laige tracts of land are possessed 
by the heredifety heads of the branch septs which have spread 
out from the main stock, and by the kindrad frunilies which 
are as boughs to the great branches. Sometimes these 
branches have ramified into a numerous sept; sometimes 
they are represented only by a family ; they take greater or 
lesser rank and power according to birth, possessions, and 
number. The family chief also apportions out his land 
among his neai'est brethren ; in fact he is the State Chief in 
miniature, and his group is a sub-group. The relations of 
these minor cliiefs to the Chief of the State vary in different 
States ; in some of the Eastern States they are littfe more 
than grantees of land or of rents assigned to them who pay 
some sort of fee to their suzeiein, have a ri^t to maintenance 
as the Chiefs kinsmen, but have no political power. In the 
best preserved States of tire West, as in Oodipoor or Jodh- 
poor, they exercise almost complete jurisdiction within their 
own domain, though not over all the domams of their family ; 
and their obedience to the State Chief depends mainly upon, 
his power to meddle with them. They pay him certain duties, 
regulated according to immemorial custom ; they are bound to 
render military service against the foreigner or against rebels ; 
and their* lands are usually .rated at so many horsemen to be 
furnished for the orditrary public service. At every succession 
to their States the heir, is bound to do homage to the Cliief, 
and to pay into the State treasury a fine of some valtre — ^these 
acts bmng essential to his entry- into legal possession of his 
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inheritance — he also pays some other customaiy dues of a 
feudal nature. In the States of the West, belonging to the 
Bathore and Sesodia clans, the domains of all the subordinate 
chiefs are rated at a certain valuation of annual rent>roll ; and 
for every thousand rapees a certain number of armed horsemen 
and footmen must be provided for the State’s service. The 
attempt has often been made by the rulers to commute tliis 
militia service for cash' payment; but the great landholders 
have always resisted any such attempts with united obstinacy. 
They know well enough that to fill their Chief’s treasury with 
hard casli instead of providing him with a rabble of tlieir own 
retainers would be to transfer all real strength from their side 
to his. And their jealousy of his power never sleeps. Dis- 
obedience to a lawful summons or refusal to do homage involves 
sequestration of the lands, if the Chief can enforce it, lien 
entendu ; and if the Chief has not got right on his side in a 
quarrel over the homage to be done or tlie fine to be paid, he 
will usually not find it easy to enforce his decree. On such 
occasions the lesser chief holds out in the ancestral fort as long 
as he can, and if the fart is made too hot for liim, he may take 
to the wolds with a select band of brethren, where he is joined 
by the wild Bheels with their bows and arrows, by any-profes- 
sional banditti that may be prowling about, and 6y swash- 
bucklers and landless loons generally. Here be sets up, like 
the injured Earl of Huntingdon in Peacock’s Maid Marion, 
in the combined character of patriotic outlaw and generous 
reiver ; his hand being against the commercial public generally 
— ^for young men must live, as Falstaff said at Oadshill, and 
gorbellied knaves with long purses are fair game — ^but specially 
against all officials, and veiy particulaiiy against the officers 
sent to seize and administer his vacant estate. Usually these 
proceedings bring on compromise and a reconciliation ; but at 
the worst the estate is only made over to another near kins- 
man of the outlaw ; for it is very rarely indeed tliat an estate 
is ever confiscated outright and permanently annexed to the 
fisc by the suzemin. The whole federation of kindred families 
would combine against such an ’absorption if there were any 
practical alternative. 
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Azotind and balow the chief of each family are hia kinsfolk, 
which claim to belong to his sept, and hold land of greater and 
less extent, some independently of him, others oh a sort of 
grant from him. Where the Biypht himself cultivates he 
hardly ever pays any tent; his freehold has its original signi- 
fication of the holding of a free man, as distinguished from the 
holdings of other castes and classes, which are assessed to land 
rents according to the soil, as elsewhere in India. Very com- 
monly the petty Bajput holds his fields on condition of service, 
of protecting the village or the roads, or of attending in anns 
on certain occasions ; or it may be a special grant to compen- 
sate bloodshed, to settle a fend, or to reward acts of valour in 
the field. Sometimes these tenures represent the possessions 
of the remnants of an earlier Bajptit clan, which has kept its 
freehold rights to the soil. Excepting some special grants, all 
the lands either pay rent immediately to the ruling Chief, who 
must of necessity be a Biyput, or to some minor chief within 
whose lordship they fall ; or else they are held by septs and 
cultivating groups of Biyputs, who pay a fixed quit rent to 
some overlord. And as in all these lands the lordship cannot, 
in the still surviving phase of society, pass permanenUy out of 
Bajput hands by which they are held on a sort of noble 
tenure, it may be said that in the best preserved States the 
territorial dominion of the claii etill survives unbroken. There 
are grants of\land, mainly terminable, made by the ruling 
Chief to favoiuites and wives, while in the Eastern States 
there are some non-Bajpfit beneficiaries; but all over the 
West it would be difficult to find a single important estate not 
lial.1 by a Bajpdt. Then there are of course assignments of 
tftnda to temples and religious bodies, some of whom give nearly 
as much trouble to Bajput Chiefs as ever churches and monastic 
orders did to medisBval European princes. It is difficult to 
deal with a'holy man whose disciples are ready to bury them- 
selves alive if the government puts pressure on their master 
for land taxes, and thus to bring down a curse upon the whole 
administration. This is the Hindu method of excommunica- 
tion, veiy effective^ still in Bajputdna, and not to be faced with 
impunity by the most powerful Chief. The best known remedy 
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is to negotiate a private armngcment with some influential 
Balaam, whereby curses are suddenly turned into blessings. 
And, lastly, there are long stretches of wild and hilly tracts 
occupied by the aboriginal tribes, who pay tribute to the 
dominant Bajputs and are nominally under the Chiefs rule, 
though they swarm out like w^ild bees if he sends his police 
into tlieir country. These are mostly in the South-Western 
regions of Bnjputina. 

But this is not the place for a complete and detailed descrip- 
tion of the interior organization of a Bajput State, or of the 
land tenures. Sufficient has been said to explain why the 
organization of Bajput society has been almost always said to 
be feudal ; and indeed the resemblance to feudal society is at 
the first sight striking enough. Even Colonel Tod, whose 
intimate knowledge of Bajputana has been never equalled, and 
whose work is perhaps the most valuable and exhaustive 
special study of Indian history and manners that has ever 
been produced, has been so far misled by the likeness as to 
miss the radical distinction between the two forms of society, 
tribal and feudal. Although he clearly understands the con- 
nection of those whom he calls * vassals ’ with their suzerain 
to be affinity of blood, still he insists that the working system 
of Bajputana is feudal. He devotes several chapters to proving 
tlie extraordinary identity of the feudal incidents of the Euro- 
pean system with that which he found at the beginning of this 
oentury in Bajputana ; and it is he who is chiefly responsible 
for the introduction into writings about Bajputana of all those 
mediaeval terms [escuage, reliefs, Knights’ fees, subinfeuda- 
tion, &c., &c.], which were seized upon as Convenient phrases 
by othera who had not Tod’s intimate qualifying acquaintance 
witli the facts. Now in these days the difficulty of eradicating 
a convenient theory is enormous, because the habit of general 
reading disseminates it so widely, and because even men who 
could collect and examine their own facts find it so much easierto 
go to the standard books of reference, where they con find some 
ready-made theoiy which helps tliem to arrange their facts ; in 
short, because over-indulgence in book-reading and tbo implicit 
reliance on authorities produce an atrophy of the obsemng 
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fiicnlty. Colonel Tod, however, gathered all his materials at 
first hand ; and perhaps we should not blame him for failing 
to see that his Bajput feudalism was not the basis of the 
society, but an incomplete superstructure, and that Kajput&nSf 
as he surveyed it, was a group of tribal suzerainties rapidly 
passing into the feudal stage, which we now know to have 
been largely built up in Europe over the tribal foundations* 
He saw that a chain of reciprocal authority and subordination 
ran the Chief downward by gradations to the possessor 
of one or more villages. The lands held by the head of a 
branch family in a clan he therefore persists in calling fiefs 
held of the Chief as of a feudal sovereign, and he qudtes Hal- 
1am to show how the feudal structure was based immediately 
upon the necessity of mutual preservation — a compact, between 
lord and vassal for exchange of service and protection. This 
identical compact he discovers in Bajput&na ; and yet the in* 
valuable documents which he has cited might have shown him 
that the cement of the system was something much stronger 
than feudalism. The subordinate Chiefs of the Jodhpoor 
State had been driven from their lands by the opprossion of 
their Maharaja, the head of their clan and the ruler of their 
State. They write thus (1821 A.D.) to Colonel Tod ; ** The 
Maharaja and om'selves are of one stock, all Batbores. His 
forefathers have reigned for generations, our forefathers were 
their minister^ and advisers, and whatever was performed was 
by the collective wisdom of tlie council of our Chiefs. When- 
ever Marwar (the Jodhpoor country) was qoncenied, there our 
fathers were to be found, and witk their lives preserved the 
land .... Wlun our service$ are acceptahle, tjien he is our 
lord ; when not, we are again his brothers and Kindred, claimants 
and laying daim to the land." Again, we find the kinsmen in 
Oodipoor of the chief of-Deogurh [called by Tod sub-vassals], 
himself a branch from the main stock of the Chief of the 
Sesodia clan, who rules Oodiimor, thus remonstrating against 
the head of their family : “ When Deogurh was established, at 
the same time were our allotments ; as is his patrimony, so is 
ours.” These protests take their stand on rights far beyond 
the feudal conception ; and indeed it is universally assumed in 
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• every clan of lUgpat^ that the Chief and Ruler of the Stete 
is only|>nmtM inter pares. 

It is of course easy, for those who write after, reading the 
History of Early Institutions, to prove that a society of ^is 
nature is by origin primitive and pnefeudalic. Sir Henry 
Maine’s remarkable power of ins^ht into the real meaning and 
connections of archaic customs so alien to modem ideas as to 
be ordinarily incomprehensible, and his luminous generaliza- 
tions upon the materials found scattered over these obscure 
fields of I'esearch, have greatly influenced local inquiries in 
India. He surveys and marks out the whole line of penetration 
into difficult and entangled subjects, and workers in the field 
are constantly verifjing the extraordinary precision of their 
chief engineer’s rapid alignments. In the actual condition, 
for example, of tlie Rajput clan-society, with its tribal Chief at 
the head of a cluster df families and sub-families, each having 
a separate representative, we find a living illustration of that 
set of ideas to which Sir H. Maine points as the true origin of 
some European aristocracies, the conception of an aristocracy 
deriving firom blood alone, the families being noble according 
to the degree of nearness of their consanguinity with the pure 
stock of their Chief, and nobility depending entirely upon a 
man’s position in his own clan, while outside of all the dans 
there is no nobility at all. There are in most States a few 
noble families belonging to a clan different from that of tlie 
territorial Chief ; but we can usually trace them back to the 
group upon which tlie clan now ruling imposed its supremacy 
by conquest, and with these the test of nobility is intermarriage 
irith the raling ti'ibe. If they intermarry,, they also are of 
good Rqjpnt blood, tliough the clan is alien. Land tenure is 
not the base of this noblesse, but their pure blood is the origin 
of their land tenure ; fixim the vast estates of a sub-Chief who 
lives in independence almost complete at the head of a branch 
family which has multiplied into a sept, down to the single 
fi’ee-holding Rajput who is bound to follow his kinsmen to the 
field. We have thus tlie starting point for a wide survey of the 
filiation of historic institutions. Let us imagine Bernier, who 
travelled firom Paris to Delhi toward the end of the seventeenth 
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centniy, sonr^ing the whole line of connection between Ae 
Bajput noblesse and the noblesse of Versailles. At one end of 
tbe range he might have seen, in Lidia, a primitive stratification 
of society, having its superior and subordinate layers divided by 
kinship, its tenures of land (excepting religious tenures) corrc' 
spending to distinctions of birth, its hereditary ofSiciids forming 
a separate caste, and the mass of its commercial and cultivat- 
ing population ranked in classes altogether apart from the 
‘ upper ten thousand,' as the Bajputs might be literally called 
in more than one State. At ^e other end he would have 
seen Louis XIV. of France, absolute as an Asiatic despot 
throughout his dominions, having reduced his nobles to political 
nonentity while he admits a Montmorenci to he a better gentle- 
. man by descent than himself. At Ajmere as at Versailles the 
noblesse of blood is predominant and rigidly exclusive ; but in 
Bigputiuia the noblesse are the cbm, and the clan is the State. 
Whereas the French nobility has passed clean through and 
beyond the feudal phase, and has not only lost its political 
independence or influence, but for the most part even its hold 
on the land, yet it still hangs together as a separate caste by 
the archaic tie of blood. The wear and tear of a thousand 
restless years has hollowed out the primitive organism into a 
thin shell, which breaks at the first serious social pressure. 

Side by side with' these two extreme forms of true aristocratic 
institutions we have in the history of Asia, as of Europe, 
specimens of^cieties in which the primitive forms have been 
utterly crushed out and obliterated. “ The only man noble in 
my dominions,” said the Emperor Paul of Bussia in reply to a 
question as to the status of Busnan nobility, ” is the man to 
whom I speak for the time I am speaking to him; ” and Sir 
H. Maine observes*' how such a pretension would have been 
resented in Bourbon France, by the Due de St. Simon (we may 
add) for example. The Bussian answer is just what might 
have come out of the mouth of a Moghal Emperor of India in 
the seventeenth century, speaking of his own courtiers 
and high ofiicers; while the resentment of a Bqjpfit Chief 


* Early Inatitatioiif, pjn 187 and 138. 
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at the bare notion of such a status would have been ten 
times as great as a French noble’s. The Rajput is most 
punctilious on points of etiquette, knowing the value of forms 
in keeping up substantial rights* when one has to do with 
princes ; and the tradition of common an/^estry has preserved 
among them the feeling which encourages a poor Rajput yeoman 
to hold himself as good a gentiUiomme as his Chief, and im- 
me^urably superior to a hi^ ofiELcial of the professional class. 
Yet, as was said at the beginning of this chapter, there is no 
more favourite commonplace about our English rule in India 
than that it has levelled the native aristocracy ; though it is 
imjiossible to do much levelling upon a dead flat, such as had 
been prepared for us by the steam-roller of Mahomedan despot- 
ism and its satrapies. The only ancient aristocracy which the 
Mahomedan Emperors spared in Upper India survives still 
among the tribes which they could not subdue or break up, and 
the only aristocracy which they set up consisted of a few lucky 
individuals who managed to hold and .transmit for a few gene- 
rations the gi*ants of land obtained as rewards for service,! 

* ^*Le goSt des fonnes, choles as common men in the cavalry of some 
ennemies de la serritade.’*— Tocque- omrah. The king^ howevei*, usually 
ville, Ancieji Regime. bestows a small pension on the widow, 

t The following extract from Ber- and often on the family ; and if tho* 
nier*s Travels in the Moghal Kmpix'e omrah’s life be sufficiently prolong^ 
may^ve some people a new view of the he may obtain the advancement of his 
status of grandees at the impeiial court : children by royal favour, particularly if 

** It must not be imagined that the their persons be well formed, and their 
omrahs or lords of the MoguFa opurt complexions sufficiently fair to enable 
am members of ancient families, as our them to pass for genuine Moguls. But 
nobility in France. The king being thisadvancementthrough special favour 
proprietor of all the lands in the proceeds slowly, for it is an almost in- 
empire, there can exist neither duke- variable custom to pass gradually ftom 
donis nor marquisates ; nor can any small salaries and inconsiderablo offices 
ffimily be found posieMed of wealth to situations of greater trust and emolu- 
aiising from a domain and living upon ment The omnhs, thejrefoie, mostly, 
its own patrimony. The courtierB arc consist of adventurers ^m different 
often not even descendants of omrihsb nations, who entice one another to the 
because the king being heir of all their court, and are generaUy persons of low 
possessions, no funfly can loQg main- descent, some having bm origiiially ’ 
tain its. distinotion, hut^ . after the skvei^ and the migority being d^tute 
omxah’s death, is soon extiiigaished, of education. The Mogul raises them, 
and the sons, or at Isatt the grandsonsb to dignities, or degrades them to ob- 
redi^ 'genenllly to a slate besderiog eeniity, according to his own plotsurc 
on mendicity, and compelled to enliet and caprice.” 
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often os bigots, lackeys, or panders. It is worth noting that 
the Emperora were never able to reduce the Bajpdt Chiefs even 
to. the status of beneficiaries, or to pass them into the feudal 
stage propel', for the plain reason that even if the Chiefs were 
willing their kinsmen were not; and the ruling Chiefs had 
never sufficient power to have their own way in a matter of this 
sort. 

It must not be inferred from what has been written above 
that the political organism of the ruling clan prevails with 
equal integrity in all the Bajpdt States. It is least damaged in 
the Western and North-Western States, which ai'e held by tlie 
clans of the Kuchwfihas, the Rathores, and the Sesodias ; but 
even in these States the oi'ganism is, as we have shown, much 
overlaid by feudal growth, the state of incessant war having 
prominently developed the obligations of military service. 
Nowhere, however, has the system become entirely feudal ; 
tliat is, nowhere has military tenure obliterated altogether the 
original tenure by blood and birth-right of the clan. There 
ai'e a few real beneficiaries, but their tenure is acknowledged 
to be special and inferior ; and as the tribal Chief is kept in 
order by his powerful kinsmen, so the poweifnl kinsman has to 
reckon with his brotherhood. The only class that can be taxed 
or bullied in real feudal fashion is the non-Rajpiit peasantry ; 
but even here the cultivator is so valuable that he mast not be 
driven away.\In the Eastern Rigpuf States, which were most 
exposed to the disintegrating ravages of the Moghol and 
Maratha, the tribal organization has been much effaced politi- 
cally, and the Chief has centralized his power and acquired 
almost complete jurisdiction over the whole of his territory. 
So that whereas in the North and West a niling Chief could 
not break through the compact front wliich his clan.smen would 
at once opjmse to any serious political encroachment, and has 
a dubious jurisdiction within the domains of his leading kins- 
men, in the South a Chief x^es a State more or less under his 
own administrative orders, and a population of wliich his own 
clansmen form but a small part. ^ In these States, indeed, the 
chief families ore decaying into a French noblesse, living on 
the rents and fees of estates assigned to them for maintenance. 
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a distinct class with right to appear on all State occasionB and 
to be provided for upon the lands, hut having no independent 
strength or separate follo\nng, while the ruler is gradually cen- 
tralizing all power. It is manifest that these Eastern States 
have long been rapidly sliding into the normal type of ordinary 
oriental government, irresponsible personal despotism; and 
these are precisely the States which wei'e nearest to the brink 
of destruction when the English interposed in 1817. In this 
stage nf the decay of the tribal system, when a Bajput Chief 
has managed to cut away all . round himself the jidwer and 
independence of his kinsmen, the State topples over at the first 
vigorous push like any other ephemeral Asiatic principality. 
It is a sound political as well as a mechanical ti-utli that you 
can have no real support uitliont resistance, or the caiMtcity to 
resist. 

We may conjecture that primogeniture, as a ivile of political 
succession, was bom out of a combination between ^pediency 
and the right of blood. To have any settled imlitical existence 
a tribe wants a leader, but as that leader must be of the pm'est 
blood of the founder of the tribal dominion, the choice is 
restricted td founder’s kin. Among tlrese the cairdidate most 
likely to unite tire two desiderata, purity of blood and influence 
in the society, is the eldest son of the last ruler ; and thus may 
come to be formed the rule of prirnogenitur'e, always condi- 
tional upon qiralification for the office, which has governed 
succession to tribal States irr Rfgprrtdna. ' The advantage of 
primogenitm'e as the first step towai-d political am’algamation 
may be measured by observing that in one oi'two very xreenliar 
tracts of Bajputdna, where the nile has never got established, 
the sexrts have never been able to build up any political tystem 
at all. On the Western border of Beyxrutdna is a tract called 
Mulldnee, nominally within the territory of the Chief of Jodh- 
jKTor. It is possessed by a sexH which claiins descent, every 
man of them, from the divinized ancestor of tire whole Batiror'e 
clan; by a line earlier and morv direct tiian that of the Jodh- 
poor CUef hintself, tire acknowledged political head of the 
Bathore clan. According to jHimitive ideas this superior 
luteage gives a clear right to demur at discretion to the Jodhpoor 
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Chiefs authority, and the sept being wild borderers, fond 
of feuds and forays, any good pretext for demurring to estab* 
lished authority is heartily welcome. But the peculiarity of 
this sept is that though it descends from one stock, it has no 
chief of its own ; it is made up of a number of distinct funily 
groups, each separate and independent under its head. And 
the land is not only parcelled off among these groups, but there 
goes on a constant struggle between the oidinaiyrule of Hindu 
succession to property, which divides off the land among the 
sons at each succession, and the inile of political expediency 
which inclines towai'd primogeniture. The ordinary outcome 
of this straggle is a sort of inchoate primogeniture, allotting a 
larger portion of the family lands and superior authority to 
the elder heir of the chief famil}' in a group. But the blood 
feuds, family and faction fights, and general anarchy caused by 
these chronic quarrels over the land are incessant, and have 
totally prevented any political consolidation of the sept into a 
State. The whole tract would long ago have been incoipo* 
rated quietly into the Jodbpoor State, to which it does nomi* 
nally belong, had it not been an outlying coantr}', full of hardy 
caterans not easily tamed. There is at the North<East of 
Bajputdna another tract in a very similar condition, peopled 
by the Kuchwiiha clan, of whom the head is the Jeypoor Chief, 
to whom this sept owes an allegiance that is very nnpanctuaUy 
paid. Hero again this sept consists of the descendants of a 
son of an ancient Chief of the main stock of the Kuchwdhas 
who went forth and conquered this tract on his own score and 
private venture. They have never formed a State imder one 
tribal leader, and they still continue in the m<decular condition' 
of an uncertain federation of family groups of different magni- 
tudes, usually dividing and subdi'viding the land down to the' 
point consistent with some kind of cohesion for self-protection 
and the recogniticgi of a head 'to each family. These groups 
seem to represent the fluid unconsolidated stage of tribal 
aggregations, befoi'e they have begun to crystallize round an 
acknowledged head, and to harden into political shape. And 
latteriy the consolidation of these septs has been greatty hin- 
dered by the policy of the Chiefs pf Jodhpoor and Jeypoor, 
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yrho being nnaUe to control these nninly cMnmimities became 
alarmed lest they should unite under one head and become 
formidable independent riyals. With much thb same motive 
as that which, according to Sir H. Maine, induced the English 
to gavel the lands of the Iri^ Papists and inake them 
descendible to all the children alike, the Jeypoor Chiefs used 
all influence to push forward among the refractory sept the 
custom of equal division of the land ampng males on each 
succession ; using it as a wedge to split up the groups as they 
began to form. Under this impetus each field has in some 
villages been repei^bedly parcelled off into lots of heritage ; and 
as no real central authority has been imposed in this tract, 
the interminable blood«letting over these landmarks has 
effectively kept down the strength of the sept, and prevented 
political amalgamation. 

Siarriage plays so important a part both in the political and 
social systems of the Bajputs that some brief description of it 
is essential. ' The invariable custom is, to use the term intro- 
duced by Mr. J. F. McLennan, that of exogamy, or the custom 
which prohibits intermarriage within the clan, so that 6very 
dan depends, for wives, upon the other clans ; for of course no 
Bajput can take a wife elsewhere than from Bqjputs. Thus a 
Bathore clansman, for instance, could never wed a woman 
from the most distant sept that bears the Bathore pame ; if he 
does, the children are certainly not pure Bathores, whatever 
else they may become. The custom is very widespread and 
well known dl over Asia ; but the Mahomedan law (of which 
the peculiar effect is to break up the archaic tables of prohibited 
degrees) has very largely obliterated it, and nowit could hardly 
be better exemplified than in Bajputdna, where we can trace it 
directly and palpably back to its source in the assumption that 
the whole of a great clan scattered over muiy distant parts of 
a hu^e country are kinsfolk. Here, as wWever exogamy 
prevails, ihatxiage by abduction of the bride flourishes univer- 
sally in form, however it may have decayed in fimt ; and the 
ceremony maybe witnessed in great perfection at any marriage 
in life, when the .bxid^iroom arrives with his wedding 
band ofaimed kinsmen, who dash their arms and rush in with 
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ft shout upon the bride’s party. It can be easily understood 
that exogamy has alwajrs operated to stimulate jealousies and 
heart-burnings between clans, and to make the taking of a 
wife a still more troublesome and iibtilous business than even 
in civilized life. For it leaves the supply of wives m the 
hands of a neighbouring clan, always jealous, and often at open 
feud, who may suddenly refuse to give their dan^ters, as in 
the famous story of the war between Israel and Benjamin. 
Disputes over brides and betrothals have been important in 
Bajput history. Socially the custom mokes maniage difficult by 
narrowing the field of selection, for neither can a man go very fax 
among strange tribes to seek his wife, nor a father to seek a hus- 
band for his daughter ; so that a poor man often does not manjr 
at all, while a rich man of high birth is besieged with applications 
for his hand, in onler that the stigma of an unmarried daughter 
may at least be formally removed. And if tbei'e were space 
here, we might give some curious &cts to show how this diffi- 
culty of marriage has been one cause of that constant ynoreeUe- 
ment, or splitting up into isolated groups, the huger gi*oup into 
smaller ones, which is a radical law of tlie dynamics which 
govern the constniction of primitive societies. In the old war 
times many companies of Rajputs took service with tlie Empe- 
rors in theii' distant expeditions to the frontiers, and were 
placed under their own leader in chaige of the distant border 
foils. They settled on- the lands close round these forts; 
became the hereditaiy ganison ; and their descendants may 
be found occupying the ruined inclosure to this day. But as 
these military coldnists could not, by reason of distance and 
the dangers of travel, obtain wives from the legitimate elans, 
they sometimes took wives in the countiy of their adoption, 
and sometimes intermarried among themselves. In the former 
case they unwillingly founded a new sub-caste ; in the latter 
they cut themselves off fixim the parent dan, and became a 
separate impure clmi, witli numerous internal subdivisions^ 
Then a^iin the disintegrating effect of sectarianism among the 
Rajpiits must at one time have been great ; for there ai« in 
Rajpntiina some distinct castes who appear to be of pure 
Rajput origin, but to have been detached many generations 
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ago by folldwing a peculiar religions movement. When a 
Bajptit toms aside after the new light shown by one of the 
spiritual teachers who are incessantly arising ‘in Hinduism, 
and completely adopts a new way of life, he exclianges a tribe 
for a caste. And it appears- {though the subject is very 
obscure) that whereas -his tribal bond of consanguinity ex* 
tended round his whole clan, in the caste his kinship is at once 
narrowed down to that section of the great caste group which 
was originally Bajput. The most &mons sect in Bajputdna 
holds within its pale no less than 1,444 distinct groups; all 
apparently formed by this process of partial accretion, inter- 
npurying one with another, but never mihin themselves. In 
tins instance, so fiir as can be learnt, all tliis spreading reticu* 
lation of spiritual relationship has grown out of the teaching of a 
single revivalist who appeared only four centuries ago. There is 
also in Ilajputdna .it'very curious fraternity of warlike devotees 
claiming to befoupded by a Bajput who seems to have been a kind 
of fighting ascetic, disdaining any other garments save shield 
and sword belt ; and these men, being vowed to strict celibacy, 
recruit their ranks by adoption, purchase, pr abduction of chil* 
dren. The orphanage of old-fashioned India for males is a 
religious order. But irregular marriages are in Bajputdna the 
commonest source of a fresh group fonuation. 

The institution of fosterage of course flourishes among com- 
munities so distinctively of the primitive Aryan tjpe as the 
Bajputs. And though the roster-family of a Chief is never of 
tire Bajput clan, but belongs almost always to some particular 
family of a well-known pastoral tribe, yet {lie foster brotliers 
often attain much infiuence and position at his court ; and 
the family has a recognized hereditary status of “ kinship by 
tbe milk.” 

After this, manner, therefore, does the cross of blood, the 
change of faith, or other variation firom ancestral custom, 
cojntinually operate to cut off the diverging family from the 
parent species, which is kept pure through this careful pruning 
away of unsound ,ofibhoots. And thus tire pure Bajpfit clans 
are tirose greai kindred groups which have kept immaculate 
the rules and conditions of exogamic coimubium throughout 
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the gmealogy of thdr tribal tree in all its branches, every 
funily showing its pedigree leading back to some branch, 
however insignificant, which springs ont of the origixud stem 
and root of the tribe. This is the real aristocnuy of India, 
with which every Hindu dynasty and family of infinence or 
new wealth (except Brahmans) tries to find, beg, or buy a 
coimection, from the petty non*Aryan Chief of the Central 
Indian woodlands to the greatest Haratha ruler, the kings of 
Nepal, and the half Chinese princes on the &r North-Eastern 
frontiers of India and Burma. 

We have left ourselves no space to describe any class of 
the population of liajputdna beside the Bajpfits, or much 
might have been said of the enterprising commercial and 
banking class who made their head-quarters in the fenced 
cities of Jodhpoor and Bikdnif^ oases in the desert which 
marauding bands could not reach, and who conducted exchange 
operations all over India in the midst of the anarchy of the 
eighteenth century. There is much vague talk about the 
English rule in India being the paradise of money-makers ; 
but the great bankers of Upper India with one accord look 
back regretfully from these levelling times of railway and 
telegraph to the golden days of immense profits upon daring 
ventures, when swift runners brought early secret news of a 
decisive battle,*, or a great militaty leader offered any terms 
for a loan whiw woidd i)ay his mutinous ti’oops. In those 
times a man whose bills were duly cashed in every camp and 
court of the Nor^em Provinces had often to remit specie at 
all hazards, and the best swords of Bajputdna were at the 
service of the longest purse. A ti'emendous insurance policy 
was paid to some petty chief or captain of banditti, who 

* Oneof the few pictaresque touche* whohadiudertakentoraiiiniiinedaj’* 
in Grant Duff’s History of the Manthu across India from beyond Delhi to 
is where he tells how B^ee Rao, the Aurangabad in tlie Deccan, with jk 
great Peshwa, lay in camp on the bank cipher message to some hankers from 
of the Nerhudda, waiting anxiously for their correspondents in the North that 
news of the grand army which he had the Haratha army had been routed with 
sent to conquer North India. He vast slaiq^ter on the plains of Panes- 
could hear nothing until hU sconto pot 
bronght in a runner they hod stopped. 
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■imdertodc by hook or crook to cot his way across conhtiy 
and dqH>sit the treasnre at itii appointed place, and who 
almost always discharged his contract with great daring 
and fidelity. Something mi|^t also have been smd of the 
cniious religious sects and divinities of Bajputdna, and 
mnch of the non-Aryan' tribes. But this must be merely 
a sketch of institations that are interesting not more by 
their past history, than by the speculations which are 
suggested as to the transmutations which await them. 
Change these institations must, and rapidly; for under 
the weighty pressure of the English empire everywhere 
we see the old order changing, giving place to new, be- 
cause the English mle is itself such an entire alteration of 
political circumstances in India. The future of these States 
is a question well worth the deepest consideration of those 
who guide the policy of our empire, because, as we began by 
saying, these States contain the only ancient institutions in 
India which have shown stability, and are worthy of fi-ee men. 
Every other indigenous experiment at political development 
in India has b)roken down ; during the last eight centuries there 
have been hone except ephemeral tyrannies, a hopelessly sterile 
species. The . Bigput States, in spite of all their defects, 
stand out in marked contrast against the native despotisms 
which we overturned, or those which we still protect and 
endeavour to improve in India, or against the Moghal empire 
at its best. Qur modem notions are apt to make us too 
readily disgusted or disheartened with turbulent nobles, a 
weak central administration, a bad police, and a general 
indifiSerence to the great civiliring watchwords of order and 
progress. And each ruling Chief, in proportion to his dexterity 
or ambition, attempts to enlist these notions on his own side 
against his nobles. Now that he no longer needs the suppoi-t 
of his powerful kinsfolk against external enemies, he feels 
their restraint upon his internal authority. They help him 
neither in the field nor in the cabinet, for there is no such 
usage as would necessitate an assembly of the notables ; and 
the minor chiefii often live apart in ^eir forts, hating and 
hated by the supple ministers who advise their ruler, who are 
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of another eaate altogether, and whose interests are on tlie- 
side of eentralized and absolute power. It is easy to . see 
that the tendency of modem officialism would be to strengthen 
the sovereign against the nobles. We have the same feel- 
ing of impatience with these troublesome . half-barbarous 
communities that prompted, and still prompts, many able 
men to rejoice 'at the crushing out of the Polish kingdom, 
with its quarrelsome Diet and unreasonable assemblage of 
tumultuous nobles; which contidned nererthelera more life 
and XHTomise of firee development than the dull immovable 
bureaucracy, Russian or Austrian, that has succeeded it. 
Military ruler's in Eiurope, and experienced European offi- 
cials in India, declare tW order and a strong centralized 
government is the one thing needful. So it is; but if plants ai'e 
to be haSrdy, we must give them time to grow. It is certain that 
these Rajput societies, held together by all the cumbrous bonds 
and stays of a primitive organism, present fitr more promising 
elements of future development than powerftil and well-ordered 
despotisms of the normal Asiatic tj’pe, where a mixed mul- 
titude are directly under the sway of one ruler, however able, 
who degrades or dignifies at his will. Let any one contrast 
the accoimt which we have here given of Rajput institutions 
with tile descriptions which Bernier (on excellent observer, 
and a subject of Louis Quatorze) gives of society under the 
Moghal empHe in the seventeenth century, a x>eriod when it 
was still flom'ishing like a green bay tree.* Nor is there much 
ground for hoping that we are likely soon to see in an^- native 
Indian State a nice of princes so able as the descendants of 
tile Emiieror Baber, or that European education and tutorial 

* Tike thii pumge as • simple— tainthssplendonrofinmnerousconrt, 
*' Insteid of men of this description ” and to pay a laige amy maintaiued 
(opnlent, edneated indwell boni) “the for Uie pnipose of keejing the peoido 
Great Mi^kal is snrrounded by slaves in snbjoction. Ko adequate idea can 
iguonDt and brutal; by pararites raised 1w conveyed of the sufferiags of that peo- 
ftom the dregs of society ; strangers to pie. The cane and the whip cinnpel 
loyalty and patriotism ; fhll of iiisuffcr- them to incessant labour for the benefit 
able pride, and destitute of courage, of of othns, and driven to despair by 
honour and of decency. The country eveiy kind of cruel treatment their 
is ruined by the necessity of defraying revolt or their flight is only prevented 
the enormous ehaiges required to uudn- by the pteseuco of a military finco. ” 
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saperintendence by English officers will rear up generationB of 
wise and benevolent Biyahs and Nawabs. The reigning bnuhes 
of India have to guard themselves against rapid deterioration 
under the listless security produced by our protection, by the 
absence of personal danger, and above all by relief from the 
fear of serious internal revolts, of foreign invasion, or general 
tumults and commotion! In the present condition of political 
security, bringing general ease and prosperity, the surround- 
ings ace too strong for artificial training; when a youth is 
set up and propped up safely as a goldmi image of wealth and 
power he becomes careless, and is apt to go wrong as a ruler, 
if there is nothing.tostop him but the English government, which 
is always averse to frrequent interference with the internal affiurs 
of a State. In Biyputdna alone there do actually exist the 
natural institutions which, in various forms and stages, have 
checked and graduated the power of sovereigns all over the 
world. The incessant bickering and contests between encroach- 
ing Chief and jealous kinsmen ; the weak central power ; the 
divided jutisdictions ; the obstinacy with which a man of high 
birth insists on the proper punctilio to be reciprocated betwe«i 
himself and his Chief— all these are the tokens of free society 
in the rough. To make haste to help the Chief to break the 
power of his turbulent and reactionary nobles, in order that 
he may establish police and uniform administration over his 
whole territory, is to an Englishman at first si{^t an obvious 
duty, at the second look a dubious and shortsighted policy. 
If ^ese rough hewn obstructions to helpless equality under the 
orders of a central government are onc^ smoothed away they will 
assuredly never be built ^ again ; and as there is nothing that 
could take their j^ace, the tribal chie^am will have converted 
himself into a petty autocrat, reqmnnble for his doings only 
to the paramount power which sustajus him. Now the pro- 
tected autocrat in a native Indian State has not as yet turned 
out such a success that the Enj^iah nation can feel proud cf 
having hraught him out upon the political stage. So it will 
be wise to -have patience with the wild ways of Biypntdns as 
long as we can, to abstain as much as posnbte from inter-* 
ftrence, and to maintain, so ftr as we do interlSere, the 
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equilibrium of weight between Chief and nobles, until it can 
be a^nsted bj the light of improved intelligence and education 
on both sides. 

'Whether such a time will ever arrive, is- an open question 
witli some who, like the Comte Gobineau,* affirms lluit the 
civilization of Europe never has taken, and never will take, 
root among the old races of Asia. And, looking to the present 
social condition of the Bigput clans, it is much to be feared 
that they are declining fast in vigour and in numbers. It may 
be posmble, indeed, that throughout Asia the warlike tribes 
are decaying under the spread of European dominion, which 
seems to be ffivourable mainly to the prosperity of the industrial 
races, the soft weak populations which swarm in the tropical 
low lying regions. But these races have no real political 
future, and only damage free institutions by burlesques that 
we shall some day become tired and ashamed of bringing out 
under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. If it be 
true, therefore, that a more polished and reasonable despotism 
is the only political improvement that Europeans are likely to 
introduce into India, then no .sacrifice of modem notions of 
uniformity is too great for the object of preserving as long as 
possible in the Bqput countries these last relics of institutionB 
which have elsewhere proved fruitful in their development of 
some real advantages to i)olitical well-being. It must be con-- 
fessed . that the tribal system appeurs occasionally to stand 
right in the path of reforms which to an European appear of 
prime and pei^mptory necessity. The system would tail in a 
few years before an efficient State army, or even a strong police, 
in the hands of an able Chief ; it would le ground to atoms 
under the regular mechanism of effective law courts after the 
Anglo-Indian 'modeL The chicane of half civilized avoc<M$erie, 
that bane of all British India, would make short work of all 
these vague customs and unwritten privileges. And when we 
have confessed that these primitive institutions are at present 
incompatible with the machinery of civilized law and police, 
many persons will reply that they stand self-condemned. 


• TrotoundMurAsia.” 
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Nevertheless, it will be a pity if these institutions, which 
have survived such perilous ages, and have resisted so many 
despotic dynasties, should now under tlie dominion of a free 
people succumb prematurely to the cankers of a calm world, 
before it is clearly understood how the void which they will 
leave can be filled up. 
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ISLAM IN INDIA.* 
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[(Theological Reviciv, 1872.) 

Dr. Hunter’s literary skill and success as a writer on India — Kofereiicc to 
Hnhomcdan grievances as stated by Dr. Hunter in Ids ** Indian ^fusalinuns,” 
and by Colonel Lccs in a pamplilet— Remarks and criticisms upon tliesc 
statements, and uik)u the real position and feelings of Indian Mahomedans — 
Brief historical retrospect of our relations with the Malioniedans, and of the 
Cause of events leading up to the existing situation, in which the English 
have succeeded to the ))olitical supremacy over India rcdini^uislied by the 
.Maliomedans — Question whether i^ligious texts or rulings liavo nmch practi- 
cal effect on the acts or attitude of Mahomedans — Observations upon tho 
inevitable anomalies and difficulties surrounding English Government in 
India — Some discontent and disax)pointmcnt among Mahomedans unavoidable 
— Syud Ahmed’s polemical controversy with Sir William Muir — Unx'opularity 
of Wahkbis among Mahomedans — The educational policy of the Indian 
OoTerniAent, how far it actually deserves the imputation of formidable errors 
and grievances — Examination of specific charges ; nature and effect often 
^exaggerated— Explanation of our general XK>licy ; the substantiol complaints 
against it mainly founded on incidents insc^Mirable from the situation ; to be 
remedied by time, goodwill, steady and impartial administration, and tho 
general spread of our civilizing influences. 


Dr. Hunter’Si. book on “ Our Indian Musalmans ” was 
read with much interest, and even witli anxiety, by all jiersous 
to whom secular and religious politics are a matter of serious 
concern. The author is very well known in England as a 
writer on Indian topics : indeed, it is now some years since 
he reached a grade of literaiy reputation perhaps never 
before so fully attained by an Anglo-Indian official. Any 
book which Mr. Hunter sends from India for publication at 


* 1. Our Indian Musahmhis, Are 
they hound in Conseience to rebel againsi 
tiko Queen f By W. W. Hunter, LI 1 .D. 
1871. 

2. Indio^ MutttXmhna. Being Three 
LeUcra re^nted frovn the Timee^ uUh 
Four Articles on Bdueation, and an 


Appendix eowtaining Lord Macaulay's 
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home, is widely read by the public at large and carefully con- 
siders! by the best judges. Hitherto those who have acquired 
special personal knowledge of India, have very rarely possessed 
also the gift of imparting it in the style and shape demanded 
by the high standard of even liopulni* literature in tliese days ; 
and of tlie few good writers who have intimate practical 
acquaintance with Indian administration, hardly one has suc- 
ceeded so well as Dr. Hunter in drawing immediate general 
attention to Indian affairs. Macaulay is, of course, a signal 
exception: his famous essays actually created the public 
opinion almost universally held to this daj’^ upon the gi‘eat 
political strokes by which cei-tain resolute Englishmen towards 
the end of the last century carved out and consolidated our 
empire in Asia. Those great historical cmtoons of the exploits 
of Warren Hastings and of Clive have stamped their impres- 
sions ineradicably upon the mind of ordinary readers, insomuch 
that if the average Eiiglishman knows anything of such things, 
he implicitly believes Macaulay’s version of them; and it 
would be vain to protest that, though this historical oil-paint- 
ing (as Carlyle calls such works) is magnificent, it is not 
always histoiy. But so strong and enduring is the irifluenct^ 
of treiicliant phrase and picturesque language, that many 
of the mistakes and over-coloured statements contained in 
Macaulay’s sketches of thirty yeiu's ago, have been vigorously 
reproduced by Mr. \Y. M. Torrens, in a book named “ Empire 
in Asia,” which he published in 1872 . 

The motive and reason of Dr. Hunter’s treatise are ex- 
plained in one of his earliest pages, where he* says that *‘the 
Musalmans of India are, and have been for years, a sotree of 
chronic danger to the British power in India.” This danger is 
caused by ” the spirit of imrest,” which Dr. Hunter proceeds 
to exhibit in its threefold form : iu the fonuation of a Bebel 
Colony on our North-western frontier, which has involved us 
in constant' disasters ; in the treasonable organization of Musiil- 
mans within om* interior districts ; and in the legal discussions 
that have arisen upon the question which Dr. Hunter has 
chosen for the title of his work— Are the Indian Musalmans 
bound in Conscience to rebel against the Queen ? ” He goes on 
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fiurtber to examine the grievances of the Mahomedans under 
English ml6, and to point out means of rmnedjing them. 
Jn short, he inquires into the sources, historicid, political 
and social, whence has flowed the disaffection, which Dr. 
Himter holds to be deep*seated, wide-spread and imminently 
perilous to our government. In accordance with this pro- 
gramme, the opening chapters of the book are allotted to a 
brief and animated description of the foundation and fortunes 
in Arabia of the sect called Wahabis ; of their establishment 
on our North-western border by a famous saint and martyr; of 
the rapid spread of the Wahdbi doctiines throughout India by 
fanatic missionaries; and of the constant petty wai's and 
internal seditions which have been traced entirely to this 
Wali&bi propaganda. I shall not follow Dr. Hunter along 
his narrative of these events, which should nevertheless be 
known to all leaders who desire to comprehend whence came 
Wahfibism into India, and how it has fared there. I am bound, 
however, to observe that there are certain peculiarities in the 
style and manner of this spirited historical sketch (and indeed 
more or less throughout all this book) which must be taken 
into account by home-keeping Englishmen who desire to draw 
accurate and safe conclusions upon the subject which Dr. 
Hunter has handled so skilfully and attractively. 

Dr. Hunter is before all things vigorous, clear and definite ; 
he rejoices in aj^rong lights, in highly-finished episodes, and in 
full-length portraits of pei’sonages. He excels in the art of 
lively scenic representations of Indian history by artistic and 
effective use df European metaphors and phrases for Asiatic 
events and institutions, whereby his ideas and allusions are made 
to appear quite luminous and suggestive to educated Englishmen 
who begin with this work their study of an unfiuniliar topic. But 
it is impossible that the original ikcts and local peculiarities 
should not suffer even by the most skilful paraphrase or travesty ; 
for Indian figttres cannot be dressed up in Fruropean costume 
without some damage to their native character and complexion. 
So that the similes and historical illustrations in which Dr. 
Hunter luxuriates are often more striking than exact; they 
have not in Asia, where he applies them, the same connotation 
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that they have in Europe, whence he hoirows them ; they 
convey some notion of the truth, but not the whole troth; 
and, moreover, the author is at times sorely vexed by an 
hyperbolic fiend which he would do well to cast out. With 
these premonitory observation^ the book may be commmided 
to all persons seeking in England to gather evidence and firame 
a judgment upon some of the complications and contracts 
which are incessantly growing out of that extraordinary poll* 
tical accident, the English dominion in India. 

The pamphlet by Colonel Nassau Lees is a reprint of three 
letters in the TtnteS, which were called forth in 1871 by Dr. 
Hunter's book, and of four articles on Education which origi- 
nally appeared in Indian journals. He has appended to them 
a Minute written in 1885 by Macaulay, when he was in India, 
upon the system of higher State education to be adopted in 
that country. Colonel Lees Was Principal of the Mahomedon 
College at Calcutta, and is altogether entitled to a respectful 
hearing upon tlie condition and feelings of Mahomedans in 
Lower Bengal*: his oi'gument, which we shall examine at length 
farther on, is mainly du'ected towards exposing the mistakes of 
our educational poUcy in India, and the faUacies contained in 
Macaulay’s Minute, which had immense effect at the time ; and 
toward attemxrting to demonstrate how the system of instruction 
which has hitherto been emploj'ed has had the grave consequence 
of depressing the social and political status of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects. 

Now as this paper is intended to -{pve some account 
of wlrat may be termed the " Mahomedan ^question " in 
India, and as Dr. Hunter and Colonel Lees both put tire 
case on the Mahomedan side quite as stroirgly as it can fairly 
be made out, it may be convenient to take from these authori- 
ties a precise statement of the nrain grievances which the Indian 
Mahomedans are said to allege. I remark, with all other 
critics on Dr. Hunter's book, that he draws his facts very largely 
_firom the prorince of Lower Bengal, and applies his inferences 
to all In^, a process somewhat defective in logical fidmess. 
However, here is his chief indictment a^dnst the British 
Government, drawn up in sentences composed after the style 
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of Miwwiliy, though this is no necessaiy imputation on the 
aubstsnoe: 

"TImm is bo «h ihottiiig onr oats to the fiict that the Indian M o aa lm a n a 
atiaign ns oo a list of diaiget as seiioas as hare oftsr boon bioa^t agsinst a 
Oovenunanti aoeoae ns of having closed eveiy honoaiaUe walk of life to 
pio ft sso i s of their <irsed. They aeenee ns of having intradneed a system of ednoa- 
tion which leavas their whole oonimnnity unprovided for, and' which has landed 
it id eentempt and h^ggary. Th^ accuse us of having hroni^ ihisaiy into 
thonasnds of families aholishing their Law Officeis, who gave the sanctioB 

religioh to the marrii^ tie. . . . They accuse us of imperilling their sonls 
denying them the means of performing the duties of their faith. They charge no 
with ddiberate malversation of their religions foundations, with mimppropriation 
of their edneational fluids. They dedare that we have shewn no pity in the time 
of onr triumph, and with the inadenoe of upstarts have trodden onr former masters 
iutothemire. They. . . arraign us tor wmtt of sympathy, want of magnanimity, 
mean malvarsation . . . and for great pnhlic wrong ipread over a period of one 
hundred years.” * 

These are the accusations with which I propose to deal 
hereafter in some detail; they make up the gravamen of the' 
plaint stated for Hahomedans by their able and somewhat 
impas^ned advocate; and the matter cannot be debated 
without joining issues on these points. But I must first say 
that I doubt whether these sharp-set sentences really present 
to ns the actual feelings and utterances of the general body 
of Mahomedans; I am more inclined to affirm that they 
derive their force and wei^t principally from the rhetorical 
power and the imagination of the writer, who is evidently 
determined tlpit his case shall not* lose by any over caution 
about stating it. The words quoted 'are the language of a Pole 
under the Russian regime ; of a Greek under Turkish despotism 
fifty years ago;, of an Irish Papist under the furious penal laws 
of the last century ; of some crushed nationality, or of some 
people vindictivdy oppressed and ground exceeding small in 
the miUs of political tyranny. Stronger expressions coujd not 
have be^ employed if we Christians had done unto the Indian 
Mahomedans as Mahomedans have elsewhere done so often to 
Christians '; if we had persecuted them as Aurungzeb persecuted 
Hindus, or treated them with the hatred and savage cruelty 
diewn .to unbelievers by Hyder Ali or Tippu of Mysore. 
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Whereas the Mahomedans of India in the present day are 
(excepting the lowest classes) very good Oiiental politicians, 
with fiur knowledge of the world and of Asiatic history, and 
with some traditional expeiience of what bad governments really 
are; they know much better than Dr. Hunter the real meaning 
of the strong words which he so lightly puts into their mouths ; 
they could not possibly so misunderstand our antecedents and 
their own, and their present circumstances, as to regard them- 
selves as persecuted, or as 'reduced, the whole community, to 
ccmtempt and beggary ; they judge us, fairly enough, by the 
Oriental standard of fas and nefaa as applied to rulers, and 
they appreciate the situation not incoirectly. They may still 
take some umbrage at our supremacy ; they dislike some parts 
of onr levelling administrative system ; most of them are preju- 
diced against all Christians by the religious rivalry of a thousand 
years, and against English residents in India by violent 
contrasts in the habits and manners of East and West. But 
many of the charges alleged by Dr. Hunter seem too profoundly 
unreasonable and far-fetched to be entertained, even as popular 
delusions, 'by the mass of Mahomedans; while the words, 
want of ky'mpathy, want of magnanimity, mean malversation 
of funds,” land “ great public wrongs spread over a century,” 
appear to me to convey only ideas and expressions selected 
by an Eii^sh orator as likely to have a striking effect upon an 
Enf^ish audience, if it can be persuaded that this is how tlie 
natives of India actually think and speak. 

C<donel Nassau Lees writes in a cooler tone, and regrets 
that Dr. Hunter should have "out-Heroded. Herod” in the 
fervency of his pleading for Mahomedans ; but Colonel Lees 
also supplies a list of specific counts upon which the Britirii 
administration is arraigned — the more important of them being 
our treatment of tiie education and the endowment of Musal- 
mans. Both authors admit that above and around these 
particulars grievances there are other sources of dissatisfaction 
and disloyalty which were inevitable, and flowed naturally 
firmn the fiiots of Indian history; yet both of them appear 
to be led by a propensity and a desire to coimect every kind of 
discontent with those blunders and faults for which the English 
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can be directly blamed. Dr. Himter, eqpedalty, aeema to 
conibond the essential -nith the accidental, to attribute to 
local and temporary causes symptoms which are inherent 
in and inseparable f^m onr relations with the Ifohomedans, 
and to interpret their indistinct regrets and uneai^ mm** 
murs by the notions and literary conceptions of a highly 
cnltivated European bred in a totally differing enTironment. 
The consequence has been, that he views, and makes his 
readers view, many .things through a false perspective, and 
estimates the weight of his &cts in a deceiitive balance. Or 
where he preserves a truer eye and hand for dealing with such 
phenomena, his sense of propuiliou tempts him to exaggerate 
and over-colour English shortcomings and en'ors, in order to 
present adequate causes for the extreme results which his line 
of argument attributes to them. ■ Now it cannot and need not 
be denied that some disaffection still survives among certain 
classes of the Mahomedans in India: we all know that the colony 
of outlaw Wahdbis founded beyond our North-western frontier 
among the wild hill tribes, must obviously be as bitterly hostile 
to tire English in the Punjab as it was to the Sikh govenunent 
which preceded us ; while Mi'. W. Falgrave* has told us long 
ago, that thi'onghout Asia the spirit of Walidbism is a spirit of 
uncompromising fanaticism, which seeks by all means, secret 
or ovei't, to upset any I'ule, whether of Tm'k or Englishman, 
that restrains bigoted and furious intolerance. It is true also- 
that these Wafr&bis at one time formed secret conspiracies of a 
serious kind in the province of Bengal, and that their plotting 
was connived a^ or willingly ignored by a croyrd of non-Wahdbi 
Mahomedans, who would naturally prefer the predominance of 
their reh'giou, and have no objection to allow the Wahdbis to try 
their hands at xralling the chestnuts out of the fire. It is certain 
that the Indian Mahomedans Imve not altogether grown out 
of the sore feelings and tlie heai’t-boming which accompany 
everywhere the fall from high position, the loss of power, and the 
descent of a despotically dominant class to fair equality with 
all othei’S before a firm law. But unpleasant reverses of this 
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kind occur constantly in the histoxy of societies as of indi* 
vidnals ; they are inseparable from the competition,and struggles 
for mastery which have hitherto been the conditions of all 
progress in this world ; and the Mahomedans, a high>spirited 
community which has had its share of politicsl adventure and 
triumph, are not incapable of accepting with* dignity such 
changes of fortune. It may be questioned whether the tennina* 
rion of a period of supremacy and the succession of a foreign 
government are changes as acutely felt by a community which is 
bound together with the tie of a common faith, as they are by 
a tribe or by a modem nation ; and whether nationality, which 
is a bond quite unknown to Indian Mahomedans, be not much 
the more sensitive constitution. Yet undoubtedly all these 
things make up for the Mahomedans of India a case which 
requires delicate and forbearing treatment by theii* successors in 
chief sovereignty, although it was not England that pulled down 
the itile of Islam in India, which had fallen to pieces before we 
began to build up an empii'e ; and we may concede that the 
English Government, with all its good intentions and high 
integrity for the last sixty years, has often failed to treat 
such difficult and complicated disorders with skill and ten- 
derness. We are not famous, if Mr. Matthew Arnold reads 
us aright, for sweetness and sympathy in our dealings with 
subject peoples ; we are too much inclined to rely upon the 
force of material interests for our work of fusion; to fancy 
that personal liberty and comfort will, compensate for the wounds 
which our success must necessarily uflict on the pride and the 
prejudices of those whom we -foUow in political supremacy : 
we reckon too much on the interests of men, and too little on 
their passions. It may be owned that we are not always very 
light-handed ministers to the Oriental mind diseased. But this 
is a very different matter from confessing that we are responsible 
for the disease, itself, or that it exhibits any peculiar symptoms 
or mysterious vimlence that could only be accotmted for by our 
reckless neglect and ignorance, or by sheer malignity. 

We may at once assume that om* conquest of India has been 
distastdul to the Mahomedans, and that their hostility mhy be, 
in certain contingencies, a matter of great concern to ourselves. 
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For the present we cannot help this ; all that tre can do is to 
inquire how £sr these unaToidable resentments can be allayed ; 
whether the specific grievances that exist are jnst and reason* 
able ; and if we have unwittingly wronged the Mahomedans by 
ooi' acts, we must do them right. But nothing can be more 
vain or more impolitic than to foster in their minds the notion 
tliat we English are chiefly responsible, as administrators, for 
the condition in which the Indian Mahomedans now find them- 
selves, or to encourage them to mistake natural sentiments of dis- 
appointment, of depression and of wounded religious pride, for 
the just uidignation of an oppressed people or a persecuted sect. 

To obtain a clear view of the situation now before us in 
India, we must go a few steps back. Politics and religion 
ai'e with the Mahomedans (as Mr. W. G. Palgrave has lately 
said) two sides of the same medal ; it is impossible even to 
approach the religious side of tlie MtUiomedan position in 
India, without emweying first its political aspect. 

The rule of the English in India so immediately followed 
tlie fidl of the Mahomedan suzerainty, and has been so widely 
built up on the mins of their great empire, tliat the popular 
mind natundly imputes to* us all the misfortunes of the Maho- 
medans. But all readers of liistory know that the Moghal 
Empire had been severed piecemeal and dilapidated by the 
middle of the eighteenth centuiy, and that province after 
province f(^ into our hands because the imperial govern- 
ment was rotten to the heart and paralyzed in eveiy limb ; 
while wo alone were able to drive off the Maratlia vultures 
which were tearing tiie moribund carcase. ‘When we had 
driven the Maratha out of Agra and Dellii, the defenceless 
capitals of extinct Mahomedan dominion ; when we had secured 
the Moghal emperor from afironts and captivity, we found all 
the Puiyab, the land where Mahomedans had been strongest, 
in the hands of the Sikhs. Every one knows what it cost us 
to break that formidable fighting power, which had completely 
subdued the- Mahomedans, and had even driven the Affghans 
out of the Trans-Indus country, and had confined them to 
their hills. Ifi the south we had, at the end of the last 
century, saved from imminent certain destruction the Nizam, 
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the gi'eatest Mahomedan prince then, as now, in India; we 
supported and even set up again some minor kinglets, whofixun 
being viceroys had made themselves independent; others we 
pulled down and pensioned ofF: our policy was governed by the 
currents and chances of a long and perilous struggle. Of course 
the benefits we conferred have long been forgotten, while the 
injmies remain ever fresh. That the pensioned descendants of 
usurpers or of puppets should now be regarded by their 
fellow-religionists as tlie ill-used heirs of legitimate dynasties, 
is comprehensible enough ; that acts of State which were 
moderate and by comparison merciful in the old da}'s of war 
and tumult, should now be condemned as unscrupulous and 
gi'eedy, is to be expected. But it is a curious thing to find 
Englishmen ready to sit down and weep with the hlahomedans, 
and to employ their literaiy skill in denouncing as oppressors 
tlie men whose hardihood and endurance in winning for England 
an empire were equalled only by the general justice and 
patience with which they pacified and administered it. There 
is something like a false note in these remorseful palinodes, 
something like the inclination to abandon in quiet times 
those who served us well and unreservedly in days of war 
and tumult. We all know what sort of legacy David be- 
queathed to the sons of Zemiah, whose) ready swords cleared 
away rivals and rebels from his path to the throne; and 
England seems occasionally to display a liking for that same 
kind of pious atonement. Those who resolutely uphold an 
empire recently founded, who are determined to^ bequeath to 
tlieir children the great heritage they hold in trust from 
their fathers, must bear the brunt of such odiums and 
qualms of conscience ; but the ancient smouldering resentments 
will die away as the edifice settles down. At this moment, 
however, when England is almost too ready to do penance 
for the high-handed misdeeds of those who won India for her, 
when the Mahomedans have neither wholly forgotten the old 
order oS things, nor have become prope^ reconciled' to the 
new, it is unfortunate that many causes combine to bring home 
rather closely to hadian Mahomedans the natural cons^oences 
of their poUtical dowiifaU. So long as the old fi^piting times 
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lasted in India, we 'heard little of widespread grievances. The 
Mahomedan in that country was an adventurer by descent and 
by profession ; he or his fathers (I' except here the tribes of 
converted Hindus) had always entered the country from 
Western Asia in seanh of nulitaiy or civil employment; he 
was v^ I’ardy a colonist or a merchant; he was usuidly a 
soldier of fortune. During ojur long Northern wars, the 
Madomedans enlisted willingly in our armies, and followed oui* 
victorious standards against Goorkhas, Sikhs and Marathas ; 
they marched with ns to Kabul and Kandahar, cities of the 
Muslim; and to this day they fight for us most gallantly 
agunst the wild tribes on the debatable frontier lands between 
India and Afghanistan. Dr. Hunter makes much of the 
fanatic Mahomedan hatred which provoked us into the Umbeyla 
campaign of 1868 against certain independent tribes in the 
hills just across our North>west frontier ; and lie traces the 
causes of this expedition back to the malevolence of our own 
subjects; but he mifdit have mentioned how, when in that 
short, but hard fought campaign a famous outpost of om* 
position was lost and re*taken by the British Indian troops 
after a bloody struggle, a Mahomedan was one of the two 
officers who then led the storming party against the best 
and most fanatic fighting men of the frontiei’, charging 
swoi'd in hand uphill under a shower of rifle bullets.* 
Tims in Active military service the Mahomedans have 
always been loyal enough; and they held office under us 
contentedly, ,so long as we kept up the native system of 
civil administration, in days when surveillance was lax, the 
standard of education low, and officials more powei'ful than 
ever because they represented an irresistible government. 

* Dr. Hunter olludM (page 12, Indian It ia not tmo tliat wo lent onr iwords 
Musahnku), to “ the daacondanta of for tbo extenniiiation of tlie Boliillaa ; 
the Rohillos, for wkoae txteminaUm at any rate it ia dear they were not 
we had TonaUy lent onr troopa . . . exterminated, os they left a numerous 
and whooe sad history forms one of the posterity ; bnt who wonld have gneseed, 
ineihoeable blots on Warren Hastings’ firoin this passage, that their jMMtarity 
career. Their posterity,” he says, at the present time re^it the British 

Jiave 'Mten an undying revenge, and army in large numbers with some of its 
still recruit the Rebd CSolony on our bmvest and most Ipyal swordament* 
fiontier with its bravest swordsmen.” 
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Bot the secoud Punjab campaign of 1848 laid all India at our 
feet ; the great wars of conquest were finished, and aftibr them 
came " the cankers of a calm world and a long peace : ” home 
the reins of civil and military discipline were tightened, ;8o that 
not much wealth was to be gained rapidly under dur ad- 
ministration by the pen and still less by the sword; while 
we gradually annexed Nagpore, Jhansi and Oudh, thus 
abolishing courts and camps which still afibrded some 
chances for the irregular ambition of a lucky captain or 
an adroit courtier. Long ago. General Arthur Wellesley 
had pointed out in his Despatches how the discontent of the 
adventurous classes in India, of the men who live by an unscru- 
pulous head or hand, must become more apd more exasperated 
by the constant spread of om* arms and authority ; by the 
imperious rdgime which maintains the peace of India, which 
insists upon universal order and truce among allied states as 
weU as in subject territory. And all this process of transition 
from the old immemorial way of life to the new pressed with 
peculiar stringent upon the Mahomedans, to whom, from the 
warlike chiefs . of gathered 'dans like Nadir Shah and Ahmed 
the Abdalle4, down to the poorest highlander who followed their 
standards firbm Central Asia, India had for centiuies been the 
Eldorado where stirring times brought speedy fortunes. All 
this spirit of unrest (to use Dr. Hunter’s phrase) was brood- 
ing over India when the great mutiny broke out among our 
Hindu Sepoys. In Delhi, Lucknow, and other centres of 
disaffection the , Mahomedans at once caught ,the contagion 
of I'ebellion, and almost immediately seized Ae lead of it, 
using the wild, aimless fury of the soldiery' for their own com- 
pact and straight -pointed political designs. The consequence 
was, as all can recollect who were in Noi'them India in 1857-8, 
that the English turned fiercely on the Mahomedans as upon 
their real enemies and most dangerous rivals; so that the 
kilnre of the revolt was much more disastrous to them than to 
the Hindus. The Mahomedans lost almost all their remaining 
prestige of traditionary superiority over Hindus ; they forfeited 
for the timer the confidence of their foreign rulers ; and it -is 
frmn this period that must be dated the loss of their numerical 
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nuyotity in the higher snbordinate ranks of the <nril and 
military services. Before the Mutiny they largely outnumbered 
the Hindus in all the best offices which could be held by a 
native in Northern India ; after that period they fell to a 
minority, and although they are no way responsible, as a body, 
for the misconduct of certain sections of their community in 
1867 , yet in certain provinces they have naturally had some 
hard work to recover the ground which was cut from under 
them when tliey made that last desperate spring after the 
shadow’ of a lost empire. 

Tliis brief historical retrospect was necessary, because the 
present religious temper of the Mahomedans is the reflection 
of their political and social misfortunes. It is easy to 
imderstand how these misfortunes must have stirred up 
fanaticism in certain sections of a community bound together 
and circumscribed into one pale, not by nationality, but by 
their faith ; to whom' the dissolution at the end of the last 
century of their Indian supremacy was a direct catastrophe 
for the religion which enjoins them to set up and pull down 
kingdoms in its name. As Colonel Lees observes, the 
laws of the Koran were framed for conquerors ; and though 
texts can always be foimd to warrant prudence and the tactics 
of common sense, yet such interpx'etations conflict inevitably 
against the whole tone of tlieir Prophet’s message, and 
jar upon the A^hole framework of his system. Much learn* 
ing and logic have been expended by Mahomedan school* 
men of late upon the nice sharp quillets of the law of Islam, 
to inquire whe&er it permits submission tp an infidel ydre, 
or absolutely enjoins resistance even when resistance is 
not politic and the yoke easy. And Dr. Hunter writes,* 
almost as if he verily believed it, that '* the obligations of 
the Indian Musalmdns to rebel or not rebel hung for some 
months on the deliberations of three Snni priests in the Holy 
City of Arabia*^ (he refers to the fact that the doctors of 
Mecca were consulted as to whether Mahomedans mi(^t law- 
fully yield ns quiet allegiance); and ha devotes a whole 
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dikpter tobalaneing the import of mioiu expositions by di£b> 
rent schools of the texts which bear on this point. He seems 
rather to o^oy alarming home*bred English readers by inclin* 
ing the weight of antiioiities towards the conclnsion that a war 
of extermination is a necessary act of faith. Bnt, on the 
other hand> Synd Ahmed, in a series of letters pnblidied in 
India in 1872, nndertook to demonstrate that the duty of 
Jihdd, or religions war, is not at all imposed on Mahome^s 
by their actnal relations with the English in India, and that 
Dr. Hunter's inferences from the Koran and its commentaiies 
are overstrained and even quite unwarranted. He maintains, 
moreover,, that the Futwa$, or authoritative decisions which 
declare that Indian Mnsalmans are in no way bound to rebel, 
were not elicited by the anxiety of the Mnsalmans to relieve 
tender consciences or doubts as to their duty, bnt by the con- 
stant suggestions and nervous fancies of the Englidi, who 
pressed the point upon them, until they were oblige4 to set 
themselves right before the world. • And we see how this 
explanation becomes probable, when we find Colonel Lees 
telling ns in one of his Times Letters * how he argued the. case 
of the Indian Muslim in solemn earnest with the Sheikh^uU 
slam at Cairo, each disputant brandishing his own text ; one 
being, “ Kill them wherever yon find them ; ” the other, “ Ye 
are in no wise bound to rush upon your own destruction." Of 
course the result of setting flat against each other a negative 
and a positive command like these was to produce a deadlock, 
a logical stalemate ; but such games have no i^uenoe on the 
iwal business of the world. Fanaticism is the steel point of 
the spear<head, but . cool and waxy people take care how they 
brandish the weapon ; and no one risks his life on a text, 
unless it fits in generally with his own views and caleulations, 
and justifies what is otherwise convenient and opportune. All 
the debaters admit that in practice no body of li^pmedans is 
likely to be driven into hopeless revolt by. an eccleriastical 
decuion, as if execntion followed a decree of toe Sheikhs against 
a fonni^le government as neeessai-ily as it follows a judgment 
of the ndvy Council against heretical clerks. 

* P. 7 tlw p«aiU«t 
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For tihd truth it, that all this painful wamination of texts 
and authorities only illustrates what I have remarked upon 
before, the tendency oi ewtain writers to attribute to special 
and local causes those sentiments of indisposition towards us, 
and of religions aversion from ns, which bdcmg naturally 
to the general constitution of the Mahomedan frith in its 
present intellectual phase and in its actual circumstances 
in India. These things have really very little to do with 
readings, of the sacred books, or wiA the Futwas of Mecca. 
The Mahomedans, with their tenets distinctly aggressive and 
q>iritnally despotic, must always be a source of disquietude to 
us so long as their theologic notions are still in that uncom- 
promising and intolerant stage when they op^^y encourage 
the natural predilection of all devout believers for the doctrine 
that their first duty is to prevail and, if need be, to 
persecute. 'To most Englishmen of the day, this condition 
of thought may appear a strange anomaly, it is only an 
anachronism; the unquiet spirit now abroad in India is 
no other than that spirit which ti'oubled all Christian 
Europe for so many centuries, and which even in England 
has not yet been quite exorcised by the modem doc- 
trine of toleration, or the modern affection of indifference. 
It is the spirit which so long upheld passive resistance to 
a heretic ruler to be a sin against God ; because (to quote 
the wordS^ of Calvin *) " although obedience toward princes 
accords with God’s service, yet if any princes usurp the 
authority of (rod, we must obey them only so far as may be 
done without offending God." And since the theologian claims 
the light to define God’s jurisdiction, so that anything that 
touches the interests of a religion is assumed to offend the 
Deity, while in his service all acts are held to be justifiable, it 
is manifest that no merely secular government, maintaining 
the ordinary limits of ci^ jmisdiction, can hope to avoid 
offence. A government so placed — and the Indian Government 
is so placed— will always find itself exposed, whatever it may do, 
to great misrepresentations ; to a sort of general r^robadion. 
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rather conventiooat and for conaisteney’s sake perhaps than 
rpal and heartfelt, from the mass of even reasonable and easy- 
g|oing religionists; and to virulent overt sedition from the 
extreme zealots. In India, although the thorough-going hot 
gospellers may be few and unpopular, as are the Wahabis ; yet, 
like a feeble fire under a large cauldron, they serve to keep 
lukewarm the sentiments of the great majority, who are never- 
theless very fiur from boiling up into dangei'ous explosion, or 
from allowing themselves to be driven by theologic feiwency 
into following the lead of forlorn hopes against impregnable 
material facts. But while the Mahomedans evade by elastic 
glosses any conclusions which seem plainly desperate and 
beyond reason in practice, yet the sentiment which justifies to 
itself violent assertion can never be entirely dormant in an 
exclusive monotheistic religion, which claims as a right and duty 
universal spiritual despotism, while it has been levelled down by 
a neutral government to mere denominational equality. It would 
be contrary to all experience, if this sentiment did not occa- 
sionally stir up the corresponding antipathies which civiliza- 
tion and the considerations of sound policy have very nearly laid 
to sleep among Europeans. It would be rash to declai'e that 
Christians in India are yet altogether free from the old spirit 
which included a'usading among the solemn duties of a faithful 
ruler ; and there have not long since been English officials who 
would have desired nothing better than to try conclusions with 
the Wahdbi at his own weapons on his own extreme principles, 
and to determine which doctrine was orthodox “ bx apostolic 
blows and knocks.’* Impartial Mahomedans must needs recog- 
nise the expediency of making allowance in Christians for that 
same tincture of sincere intolerance, and the same conscientious 
irreconcilability with the professors of doctrines thought to be 
frilse, which they themselves hold to be very excusable in 
matters theologic. But this lurking belief of tlie duty on 
both sides to contend against each other d outranee, this 
conviction that each religion is bound to destroy the other,, 
must occasionally embitter the resentment of the party 
which holds secondary political rank ; it may rouse and foster 
suspicions that the more powerful &ith will use unfairly- 

at 
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its secolar predoixiinance. In spiie at all dudaimen put fortli 
by. the English Govemment, our iU-irishers hare always raised 
against us the ciy that we desire to compel persons to embrace 
our rdigion, and this is still widely credited by the ignorant 
crowd. In a Tolume of Travels in India, lately published by a 
Parsee of Bombay, the uniter mentions how “strongly im< 
pressed ” were certain Mahomedans, with whom he conversed, 
“ with the belief that their rulers were now intent on makingthe 
people of this country converts to Christianity by all means in 
their power.” Nor can we wonderthat this sense of keen emu- 
lation between Christianity and Mahomedanism in the same 
country is stimulating, in India, that spirit of Mahomedan 
revivalism which is reported to be abroad thi'oughout all the 
countries which profess Islam, even in those where the faith is 
triumphant and holds undisputed monopoly of the State’s 
support. 

Moreover, these two great rival religions have at last found 
in India not only a common mission field, but also a common 
arena and audience for polemical controversy. Hitherto the 
writers on either side have scoi'cely ever joined fair issue in 
argument, or opposed ^acli on the same ground ; the Chris- 
tians have demolished the pretensions of Islam to Christians, 
at their leisure ; the Mahomedans have denounced Christianity 
before Mahomedans ; the two hostile camps were sepamted by 
different 'tongues and by a great interval of distance between 
their respective head-quarters. But now the Englishman in 
India is* an Arabic scholar; and the Indian Moliomedan 
studies English works. Sir William Muir Avrites a Life of 
Mahomed, witli critical examination of the canonical scriptures 
upon which the traditional evidences of Islam ore based ; and 
he has at once found a gain8a}'er in Syud Ahmed Khfin 
Bah&dur, a distinguished officer of the government over which 
Sir William as Lieutenant-Governor of the North West pro- 
vinces, lately presided. Although Syud Ahmed was himself bom 
too late for acquiring that knowledge of En^ish whidi Kould 
enable him to meet Enj^h critics with English writmg,. 
yet in Arabic he holds himself on a par with the accomplished 
author of the Life of Mahomed, whom he shows no reluctance 
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to meet on uenlral Asiatic ground mth his own weapon. 
Instead of bigoted oontonpt and invective, we have now a fitir 
litenury argument and a beginning of sdiolarly exegesis. Syud 
Ahmed naturally dissents widely from the view taken of 
Mahomed by the Christian biographer; and the effect of Sir 
William Muir’s work upon his mind "was to determine him 
to collect, after a critical examination of them, into one syste- 
matic and methodical form, all those traditions concerning the 
life of Mahomed that are considered by Mahomedan divines to 
be trustworthy.”* The completion of this plan was hindered 
by several obstacles ; but hO has presented to the public twelve 
Essays, which constitute the first volume of his life of Mahomed, 
chiefly intended (we infer) to correct and refute certain views and 
conclusions of Sir W. Muir. It was perhaps hn^prudent for the 
able Mahomedan champion to rely upon second-hand learning 
and on interpreters for his material for a critical dissertation in 
regard to the meaning of the Greek versions of the Christian 
Testament; as when he insists that in the passage which says, 
"It is expedient that I go, for if I go not the Comforter 
will not come,” — ^the word mpiicivtiros is a corrupt reading for 
wepuXvros = the famous one == Ahmed = Mahomed ; and that 
Christ is thereby proved to have prophesied of Mahomed as 
the necessary successor and complement of his own divine 
mission, t This method of verbal disputation, which makes 
the acceptance or rejection of a mighly revelation to the lead- 
ing races of the world depend upon a copyist’s error or a 
monkish forgery, has fiallen somewhat out of firvouc in modem 
European polemics : we want a broader basis for our theories 
of religious cataclysms. But Syud Ahmed is more successful 
when he desists from his attempt to prove the mission of 
Mahomed out of Christian Scriptures, and takes to retorting 
upon others the generalizations and philospphic reflections 
whidi liave been employed to cast doubt rq>6n the an- 
thmiticity of tire Mohomedau canon. Thus Syud Ahmed 
extiuota ftom the life of M^omed such passages as (for 
instance) these : " The habits of the early Moslems fhtonred 

* Fnbce to ttw "Bissjt, p. six. 
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the gro^ of tradition." . « . On what topic would early 
Modems descant more enthusiastically than on the acts 
and sayings of their Prophet The mind of his fol- 

lowers was unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed 
with supernatural power ; here was the material out of which 
tradition grew Ipxnnantly .... the memoiy was aided by 
the unchecked efforts of imagination." .... " Superstitions 
reTcrence was the result which lapse of time would naturally 
have upon the . . . narratlTes."* And then he asks with 
some point whether the miraculous deeds of Moses, or the 
prodigious histories of other great prophets whom Christians 
revere, must not also, be contemplated through the same 
medium of calm and large-minded ratioiudism. He claims, in 
short, for Mahomed the same indulgent and respectful consi- 
deration which is accorded by all zealously devout persons to 
the records of the words and acts of those whom they incline 
to hear as a preacher sent from God ; or else he desires that 
all miraculous histories shall be subjected to the same dis- 
solvent analysis. 

But to return from this digression to the main line of my 
essay. I have now gone hastily over the historical conditions 
and consequmices of our position in India, which account very 
sufficiently to my mind for some unavoidable unpopularity 
of the English Government among a large class of Mahom- 
edans. . Tiddng these things into account, it would, I believe, 
be much nearer the truth to say that the inconsiderate and 
uneducated mass of them ai'e against us, than that the "best men 
are not on our side," as Dr. Hunter too invidiously affirms. 
That author appears to lay too much stress upon the significance 
of the qnread of Wahfibism in Lower Bengal, among a com- 
paratively depressed and nnwarlike Mahomedan population. 
Synd Aimed, in his letters to the Indian Pioneer (1871), denies 
that even the Wahfibis consider that their situation under the 
English in India justifies a holy war ; and he mentions that in 
1867, when the mutineers held Delhi, Bakht Khan, the rebel 
commander, endeavoured to compel the Mbnlvies of that dly 
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to declare laiifbl a Jih&A against the BritiA ; but was Ixddly 
aithstood and opposed by two leading Wah^is. If these two 
l^ned doctors came forwaitl sp<»itaneoiisly at-snch a time to 
deny the legality of the JUtM, the instance is a veiy strong 
one : hot if the fact was that they had been called npon by 
Bakht Khan, a famous mutineer, to put their signatures to 
such A declaration while the English were bombarding the city« 
it is possible that they had noticed the lines of the Englidi 
batteiies pushing gradually nearer, and had reflected upon that 
text quoted some pages back firom the Koran, about true believers 
not being bound to rush upon destruction. But whatever may 
be the real convictions of W^ahibism, without doubt its followers 
ai'e few thron|^out all India, and are intensely uniwpular with 
all other sects of Mahomedans in provinces where Mahomedan 
loyalty is infinitely more important to the security of our 
Government than in ^Bengal proper. In many parts of India, 
the ap])earance of a 'Wahdbi preacher is the signal for sharp 
intei-nal discord; the rxltam thedogieum breaks out at once. 
It is some years since the Nizam’s government at Hyderabad 
erqielled the Wahtibis for breeding endless strife in that great 
Husalman city, where it was not safe to attend I'digions revivals 
without swoi-d and buckler; and very recently a Wahflbi teacher 
came down to the province of Berar, in the Hydeiutod country. 
He was an earnest reformer, and the abuses which he de- 
nounced were patent ; but in a few weeks he had quarrelled 
with the chief Houlvies of their distiict over questions of theo- 
logy and ecdesiastie discipline, with all the Pharisees, and with 
Demetrius the silvorsmitii, upon backslidings connected with 
woiahip at shrines, and the ungodly gains made by trading npon 
superstitious usages. All parties vimlmitly accused him of 
sedition against Cmsar, that is, against the Queen’s Government. 
The Biitiah officials, taking a broader view of their duty than 
did the Boman Gallio, not only refused to interfere in a 
dispute about rdigions law, but also took measiures to preserve 
order and prevent violence to any man, and the Wahfln was 
placed undra the spedal protection of the pohee. 

I have thus attempted to set forth my view of the causes of 
Miffiomedan discontents with us in India, by shewing that 
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thsae oaoBes are for die most part inaate and eongtoital inth 
the growth of our empire there. But Dr. Hunter and Cdonel 
Lees have brou^t up prominently » series of psrtiealar 
grievances, and. these it is rij^t to examine. Dr. Huntor, 
especially, devotes a whole chapter to the wrongs of the 
Mahomedans, which he declares to have been inflicted by 
blunders criminal enon^ to firee our subjects from their obli> 
gation of allegiance.* Now many of the most important foots 
and figures on which he relies in this section of his work 
have been briskly challenged, whether snecessfoUy or otherwise 
cannot be positively decided; but without going into these 
details, 1 propose to look into the substance of some of the 
graver cWges laid by him, and by Colonel Lees against the 
Indian administration. 

Colonel Lees and Dr. Hunter both deduce very serious and 
wide*reaching consequences from the educational policy inau- 
gurated in 1886 by a very characteristic Minute of Lord 
Macaulay, who then held office in India. The question was, 
how to apply the State grant toward higher education; whether 
the public instruction to be subsidized by public money should 
be En^^ish or Oriental; whether the languages, science and 
philosophies of the West or of the East should be encouraged 
by the State. Macaulay was altogether in fovoui* of the West; 
and he beat down all opposition by his brilliant and impetuous 
attack upon Orientalism. He said that a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth the whole native literature of 
India and Araljia; that it was not. decent to use the public 
funds for bribing the Indian youth to read books foil of mon- 
strous lies and blunders ; and so on with startling antitheses 
as usual, securing a great triumph to the Anglicists. Erom 
that day English (to use the words pf Colonel Lees f ) “ has 
been recognized as the medium of higher education in India, 
and the subjects taught in it have been edtirOly European ; ” 
and Colonel Lees dedaces the effect of this change was *' ^e 
gradual shd steady transfer <ff the civil gov^nmout of ^e 
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oonntiy from IfrdunnedaiiB to Hindmu” Now this sweeping 
Msertion iUnstrates the rhetorical practice of which complaint 
baa been made elsewhere in this essay, of tracing back great 
erents to slender origins of a .'special and narrow kind ; and 
certainly the very contrast between minute causes and uni> 
▼ersal edSfocts dees strike the imagination of incautious readers. 
I myself should be inclined to demur, with all deference to 
authority which desenres respect, both to the maimer of infer* 
ence and to the fret assumed in the conclusion. But it may 
be agreed that the change of system, as it was carried out, 
was impolitic, for reasons which are just of the sort whirii 
Lord Macaulay, with all his genius, did not always feel or 
understand, because he lacked fuU sympathy with tiie deeper 
and more delicate fibres of political sensitiveness. To him 
all Oriental literature was almost entirely worthless, and this 
was quite enough for him ; that a sentimental attachment for 
tiieir ancient book-lore and a prejudice against superseding it 
in all public instruction by a foreign language and library^, 
might exist among the people of India, did not impress him 
as points calling for wary ctmsideration. This blind side of a 
brilliant writer on politics is very well displayed in a somewhat 
similar case, when it was proi^sed to buy certain invaluable 
Irish manuscripts for the British Museum. Lord Macaulay 
(says Mr. M. Arnold*) declared tiiat he saw nothing in the 
whole collection worth purchasing, except the correspondence 
of Lmrd MelviUe on the American war. If he thought ancient 
Celtic literature mere rubbish, it was not likely that he should 
set much store by Sanskrit and Arabic treatises’, which have not 
even an antiquarian value. So he prevailed on the Government 
of that day to de-Orientalize University education ; and in this 
he carried his point too*' fin. It would have been wiser to 
permit Mnsalmans, as Colonel Lees has since proposed, to 
graduate in Oriental classics ; and we might have ^tinned 
ample State provision for the religious education of their youth, 
according to the course of study approved by their customs 
and their religion. We are as yet hardly so finuly established 
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in India as to be wanronted in undertaking the propagation at 
tme science and undenominational instmetum, while soeh 
things are unpalatable to important commnnitiea with seniitiTe 
prejudices; we cannot yet afford tp risk political oUoqayin 
the dissemination of those principles. If the Mahomedan still 
prefers his own literature, our business is not to (^linsay him 
disagreeably, but to let him take his own coarse for the pre- 
sent. It should be explained that primary schools hare never 
been Anglicized or made strictly secular, and that the alleged 
grievances were found in the system which excluded Oriental 
clasucs from the curricnlam of the Presidency Universities, 
thus barring the affiliati<m of the purely Mahomedan colleges, 
and in the allotmentof the funds of one particular Mahmnedan 
college (at Ho<^hly) toward English instead at toward Oriental 
learning. All these thorough-going reforms, ttese abnq^ 
innovations, were fer too premature; we cannot hurry an 
ancimit people of some culture so rapidly through phases of 
social progress which with European . nations have occupied 
long periods; and in feet those educational grievances have 
since been for the most part remedied. 

On tbe othw hand, I must repeatmy opinion that the direct 
consequences of our educational changes have been exagge- 
rated ; and that though these things may have contributed 
something to the discontent and discouragement of Mahomedan 
students in Bepgnl, tiiey have had little or nothing to do with 
the general feelings or position of the Mahomedans of India. 
Moreover, while it is certain that the Government mi|^t 
offend Mahomedan prejudices and interests by openly pushing 
on English education aU over the country^ espedally by attempt- 
ing this hastily ; yet, if we are to go forward at idl, the move- 
ment must be in this direction, and all tme intdlect and real 
literary capacity among Mahomedans must gradnslly fdlow, 
though the Hindus have been permitted to take the lead of them. 
The Mahomedans may be indined to hang bade, and to be much 
dissatisfied with the supersession of their classics by modern 
literature; but these are difficulties and thwarting influences 
which were sure to cross our path; they were not created 
artificially or brought about by administrative mismanagement, 
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tbonglisoiiie mismanagement mayhave complioated the proUsm. 
Anyhow, we cannot now stand stO], or shnt out the nudh of 
light and air which have followed oar throwing open the win* 
dows of the West, because at first it chills and dazes the eon* 
senratiTe Mahomedan. For we must recollect that he does not 
so much object to the influx of Western knowledge, as to the 
'ineyitable consequence that it has become a broad open channel 
toward official promotion and professional eminence under our 
rdgime, free to all comers ; whereby the old studies and the exclu* 
sire privileges of Mahomedan learning, are more mr'less supers 
seded. Now it is very hard to discover how we can help them 
here, since our civil gbvenunent of India demands the best heads 
and the highest skilled training that the world can give, and 
by using inferior tools we should incur a peril far more serious 
than any that can grow out of the reactionary suseeptilulitiesof 
Malxomedans. With military service, so dear to Mahomedans, 
the question of superior education has as yet no concern ; but 
our raison d'etre in India, and our motto for ruling it, must 
' ever be La eorriire ouverte aux talents ; and the iralicy of the 
Indian Government sets steadily toward throwing open to 
that career; an increasing proportion of the appointments in 
every grade (of the administrative and judicial services, li^th 
all respect for the very weighty autliority of Mr. W. G. 
Palgrave, and for his intimate acquaintance with Mahom* 
edan countries, I am afiraid that his project* of establishing 
separate Mahomedan law*coort8 for judging all social and 
religions questions arising between Mahomedans by one of 
themselves, would now hardly satisfy in India even themselves; 
The measure mi^t succeed in great Mahomedan citiM, as 
in Delhi or Patna, though even there some might prefer courts 
which are quite dii^ssionate and incorruptible, at least for the 
appeal; whOe the separate jurisdiction might tend to increase 
the isolation of the Mahomedans amid the rising generations 
oflnffia. But all over the vast provinces of India the Mahome* 
dans are often very thinly scattered; and in many great districts 
we should be mu<ffi puzzled to find than capable judges. 
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If the Mahomedens leaUj desire, as the best of them do, to 
maintain in our Indian empire the high place which theii* 
remaihable qualities, their strong mental character and their 
high physical courage, naturally assign to them, they must in 
these days make up their minds to accept Western science 
and literature, and to join the society of nations which rule 
and lead the whole world. To those Mahomedans a[ho cling 
to their own classics, and who adhere to the kind of training 
afforded by the study of Arabic theology or philosophy, every 
fiunlity and even encouragement should be given. All natives, 
as Colonel Lees has proposed, might be free to graduate in'the 
Uteru humanioriJm of the East or of the West, as they should 
please; there might be an Oriental faculty as well as an 
English faculty of Arts in our Indian Universities, so that 
every one might follow his own bent and take his choice. 
But although we may feel ourselves bound to throw open both 
lines of study to our Indian subjects, and precluded horn clos> 
ing the ancient road merely because we think thdt it leads 
astray, yet we cannot guarantee the some results to either 
bran^ of education and learning; we cannot promise to those 
who may choose Oriental scholarship, that they sliall find them- 
selves abiwast, in all the various high*roads of life which lead 
to profit and distinction, with the men who shall have devoted 
themselves to acquiring the knowledge which in these days is 
power, the intellectual treasures which make fifty years of 
Europe better than''a cycle in Cathay, which are the sinews 
of peaceful empire as surely as money is the sinew of war. 
It is impossible but that those who hold back in modem India 
will find themselves left behind ; wherefore we may doubt whe- 
ther the Mahomedans will be much appeased by any concessions 
of encouragement to their special studies ; because their real 
grievance- is that these studies are no longer in fashion, that 
distinction and court favour can no longer be gained, by profi 
dency in the literature and theology of Islam. , This is a real 
and sensible grievance; but how ore we to remedy it, except 
by patience and extreme consideration ? Nor is it possible to 
comply with the demands of those liberal Mahomedans who 
have too much intelligcuce not to peredve the enormous 
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advantage of European education, yet too inn<di patriotiam to 
abandon without reluctance the language of their 'country and 
the traditions of their fidtii. These gentlemen, among whom 
Synd Ahmed Khan is prominent, argue that all the stores of 
Western knowledge should not be kept under the lock and key 
of the English language, but that our Government ought to 
provide for Indians access to this rich treasure-house throuj^ 
the media of their own remaculars, so that a native need not 
labour for years at a foreign tongue before he can work his 
way up into the higher atmosphere of philosophic thought or 
scientific practice. No doubt this necessity of first mastering 
a strange language is a severe obstacle, but it is one which we 
should hardly attempt to remove ; for we cannot undertake to 
translate European literature for the benefit of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, the best of whom would already laugh at 
paltiy abridgments and imperfect renderings. Synd Ahmed 
Khan’s son has passed through an English University, and Ipu 
qualified himself to rise to the first rank of any profession or 
service which he may choose after his return to India ; what 
chance will there be against him in intellectual competition 
for young men who have never learnt English, or who have 
worked at European literatm'e through Hindustani tiuns- 
lations 9 Possibl.v those pioneers from tlie East who have 
first explored and occupied this litemy Eldorado ■ of the 
West, may devote themselves to laying out the toad, as 
translators and expounders in the vernacular, by which the 
mass of their less enterprising and less aflluent countiymen 
may follow; but this is a task winch we En^^ish are 
compelled to leave to their patriotic energy. The English 
Government has constracted for all natives a good system of 
primary education in their own dialects; and the ofiicial 
inspectors very properly heed not the strong probability (if not 
certainty) that some Mrt of religions instruction is given in 
the State schools, which are all quasi-denominational ; that is, 
tile Musnlman and Hindu schools are ordinarily separate. 
There is no reason why Mahomedan boys should not receive 
an exclusively Mahomedan education; the State will stiU 
subsidize elementary instruction of this kind, if Only decent 
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radiments of seoalar knowledge are also given. But in the 
higher standards of edncation we cannot well refrain, on free- 
trade principles, from diowing a decided bias in favom’ of 
English learning, becanse, thonj^ it is undeniably a foreign 
importation, yet it is so incomparably the best. We may 
silence natural complaints and appease prejudice by an im- 
partial and even-handed distribution of the educational grants 
to Eastern and Western learning; and we may attempt, as 
Dr. Hunter wisely recommends, to connect the two branches 
of study; bat the ultimate result may be safely left to the 
shrewdness and literary taste of the cleverest races in Asia. 
It is no new thing that learning and science should be proiMi- 
gated as the result of conquest; and though the hlahome- 
dans, like other martial races, have usually taken their 
dtUisafion from conquered peoples, they may be content for 
once to accept light and intellectual leading from a nation 
that has over them the advantage of European training in arts 
as well os in arms. 

It would take up much time to examine in detail tlie other 
specific charges alleged against the British Government, wliich 
are taken to form reasonable and sufficient ground for our un- 
popularity among Mahomedons, by writers who trace it imme- 
diately to administrative shortcomings. The charges are very 
seriously worded. “ Deliberate malversation of religious foun- 
dations,” is, for i^tance, a tremendous accusation against a 
Christian Government of India; anditbasnotbeen proved by Dr. 
Hunter. All that could be really establislied on this indictment 
is that sometimes we have scrutinized witli .injudicious rigour 
the title-deeds whereby endowments were held, and that in one 
instance we unwisely, though in good fruth, attempted to divert 
towards education on the Euro];>ean system thefrmds of an estate 
bequeathed for klohomedan pious uses. Another' count is for 
" abolishing the Mahomedan law officers who gave the sanction 
of religion to the marriage tie ; ” as if we had cut asunder the 
bonds of Mahomedan society and broken up fruniUes. Whereas 
all we have done is to cease to appoint K&zis by ord^ of State, 
leaving election or selection to tire Mahomedan communities. 
This was a change, possibly an error, of which the consequences 
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nwe not foreseen at the time, and it has since been set right 
srhenrer leenirenee to the fomer state of affitirs seemed 
possible. The troth is, that we were seeking to dissociate 
the State fimm its patronage of noO'Christian religions, and 
we Ibncied that the severing of each connections would be 
rather agreeable than otherwise to Mahomedans and to 
^ados, who might be jealoos of oor exercising these powers. 
Meanwhile, the K&zis are still performing their ministry and 
hnlding their official allowances, which are ordinarily secored 
upon the land or on the land revenue ; theyare in no way abo- 
lished, thou^ they are no longer officers of the Government. 
It is possible that all these changes may have produced some 
local irritation here and there, where they affected vested in- 
terests and strong prqudices ; but no reasonable politician will 
allow that th^ have ever been sufficiently impoiiant or wide- 
spread in their effects to cause a geneitd revulsion of feeling 
among Mahomedans all over India. By far the greater pro- 
portion of Mahomedans have probably never heard of these 
things ; and it must be again observed that both tlie writers 
who enlarge upon them draw their personal experience mainly 
from the same province. Lower Bmigal. It may be fairiy 
contended, in opposition to such views, that the feeling among 
Mahomedans of disinclination to our rule, and the occasional 
seditious stirs which move India from time to time in voiious 
quarters, are the natural incidents of alien dominion over a 
vast unsettled p<q>ulation ; that all we see and hear is no 
more than mij^t be eiqiected and predicted; and that the 
liLihomedan element is necessarily and by its nature an element 
of some contrariety and restlessness. The improved means 
of correspondence and communication, by post and telegraph, 
by railway and steamboat, are drawing Islam together ; and 
udieteas at the beginning of this centmy the Indian Mahomedans 
were mainly cut off from the great Mahomedan nations westward 
of them, and were of no great account abroad, they ere now 
taldng, by their wealth, their education, and their civilization, 
u very imminent place among Mahomedan Societies. India is 
becoming the highway from Centnd Aria to the sea, by the 
zuiltoadsjwhkih connect Peshawur, and the main thoroughferes 
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from Kabul and Kandaliar, viih Bombay and Knnachae; 
and in the annual ooncoorse of pilgrims to tiie holy cities of 
toe Hejaz the Indians are by fiir the most numerous. All 
these ciicumstanees give a constantly uqpanding importance to 
any question touching Islam in India, increase its intricacy, 
and prove the need of surveying toe whole situation before 
attempting to describe it. Every now and then some skilM 
wiiter startles os by a vigorous picture of one side of this 
question, by grouping many striking facts, and by piling iq> . 
into a heap all the errors and oversights which are inevit- 
ably, scattered along the difficult path we have trod. But I 
believe that, to other nations who act as bystanders, the real 
wonder is that toe blunders are not more, and that unpleasfmt 
premonitory symptoms of trouble or ill .feeling are on toe 
whole so slight. 

I have attempted to sketch, though much too rtjddly and 
imperfectly, toe principal causes and conditions which have 
originated and still keep up among toe Mahomedans a certain 
irksome dissatisfaction with our Government, and which must 
long postpone a complete reconciliation between us and that 
high-spirited but somewhat uncompromising community, 
because whatever is substantial in their complaints is, for 
toe most part, either inseparable from toe situation, or else 
toe remedy lies with themselves. In so far as these grievances 
are part and parcel of the actual situation, we must depend 
on time and toason to allay them, and we must endeavour 
to convince toe Mahomedans that they ai’e fairly compensated 
for toe loss of past advantages by the benefits which certainly 
accrue to them from living under toe most just and toe most 
enlightened government that has ever been tried .in their 
country. In so far as they can point to wrongs which have 
been accidental, and the consequence of mistakes whito all 
foreign rulers must commit more or less, we are doing our 
best to apply a remedy, and we see that toe Mahomedans do 
not lack fervent advocates' among the best of our own Englito 
officers. But we must work updn our own broad notions of 
essential justice and expediency; wcr cannot continually twist 
and mod^ them so as to fit in with toe curves and angles 
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of accidental and temporoiy prejudices, in India or elsewhere. 
We cannot guarantee to Mahomedans as a right what would 
be unfair to other Indian fellow-subjects; we will not deny 
civil status to any subject of the Queen, convert or pervert ; 
nor will we put back the hands of the dial by retarding the 
sowing and high cultivation of European education in so 
splendid and so fertile a land as India. Wc must continue to 
enlist the best men into our services, whoever tliey may be ; 
and we must govern the countiy, at any cost, on the principles 
of order and progress, of civil liberty and religious equality. 



CHAPTER X. 

OUR RELIOIOUS POLICY IN INDIA. 

(FartnighAy Ee/vieWt 1872.) 

BUficnlty of petition of ilit Britiah Govemment in India, in regard to the nnmoroDs 
creoda and aecta ; and to the widely different phaaee of religions opinion in 
Europe and in Asia — Brief sketch of the early policy of toleration adopted by 
the English in India, disregard shown forpolitical reasons to natiye|Chri8tians ; 
careful performance of State ceremonial towards Hindu worehips^-Gradual 
effect of missionary protests against connexion of En^di Goremment with 
the religions of the country ; withdrawal of Goyemment from superintendence 
of endowments ; counter protests of natiyes against total withdrawal ; course 
and tendency of legislation on the subject ; effect upon it of the mutin}’’ — 
Grievances of the Mahomedana as put forward by English writers ; criticism 
of their viewa^uggestions aa to ^e proper policy to be followed. 

In Great Britain the relations of the State to religion ai*e 
still in R very delicate condition. Hardly any subject is so 
keenly discussed or so little settled even in this country, 
where we are a self-governing people very fairly agreed upon 
essential beliefs, at any rate unanimous in accepting Chris- 
tiamty as t^e religious basis of our .civil society. No question 
of home politics ferments so rapidly, under controversy among 
Englishmen,^ and for that reason nothing would more surely 
attract their serious attention to Indian affairs than a general 
impression that our Govemment in the East had been blim- 
dering in its dealings with the religious convictions of the 
people. Yet I imagine that Englishmen at home do not 
always realise or mfdce allowance for the degree to which the . 
universal problem as to the proper functions of govemment 
becomes complicated, when the points under debate are the 
duties and attributes of the govemment of India by the 
En^sh ; more pariiculariiy whenever we have to decide 
upon the attitude which Christian mlers should take up in 
regard to the. numerous creeds and sects which abound in 
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and constantly issue afresli out of that officina religionim. 
For it is not merely that the leading popi^ faiths of India 
differ one from another widely and positively^ to the extent of 
setting forth opposite conceptions of primordial morality, and 
contradictory practical rules as to what are acts of laudable 
devotion, and what ai*e outrageous public nuisances, but we 
have to do with the vaxying shapes and colom*s assumed by 
these diverse ideas and doctrines as they are viewed through 
different intellectual media. Besides having to arbitrate 
among proclaimed antagonists, we &nd ourselves confronted 
by one or another faith in its several phases simultaneously, 
as when it is held outwardly by people who disagree en- 
tirely in their true appreciation and practical application 
of it ; wliile the behaviour of the Government iii tliis curious 
situation is watched and criticised from standpoints so far 
apai*t as are England and India. Thus the Government has 
not only to reconcile the interests and to recognise the peculiar 
institutions of several powerful hative creeds radically dis- 
tinct in structure, and mutually hostile in temperament, but 
has to submit its proceedings to tribunals of religious opinion 
in Europe as well as in Asia, and to take account of theological 
prejudices in two continents. So we are continually measured 
by inconsistent standards and weighed in ^scordant balances. 
In India we have to give reason for our doings to rigid 
Brahmans and to iconoclastic Mahomedans — 

" Sach as do build their Oath upon 
' * The holy text of pike and gun * 

we have to stand well in the dim religious light of a fetich 
worshipper, and to satisfy the refined Deism of the Brahmo 
Somdj. We must at the same time reply to vigorous mis- 
sionary societies who would have a Christian government, 
testify openly to its faith by cutting off allowances to heathen- 
dom, and we must argue with Nonconformists at home who 
overhaul our ecclesiastical expenditure, and would give no 
public money from Indian revenues to Chiistian ministers. 
During late years the growth of a strong many-sided intei^st 
in Indian affairs has created in England a gejueral halMoiow- 
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ledge of diem, and a sort of fusion or confonon among those 
ideas which lie upon the border land between Easteih and 
‘Western habits of thought regarding such a univei'sally in- 
teresting subject as religion. Half-knowledge is proverbinlli' 
dangerous ; nor is it more likely to be either safe or effective 
when it is handled as ammunition of parliamentaiy warfare, 
or used for drawing from India analogies to support party 
measures in England, or for producing startling effects in the 
political and popular literature which occupies and diveils the 
minds of tge outer public upon the present condition of oiur 
■Indian Empire. Yet each and all of these various critics 
require the Government to do or abstain from sometiiing, 
while every step which the Government fakes backward or 
foiward is usually distasteful to one or the nther. 

For the time is past when the Government of India could 
escape ati this tangle of contradictory i-esponsibilities and 
demands by doing nothing, and by maintaining tlie atatvg 
qxut. From the beginning, indeed, of om: dominion in the 
East one of the cardinal principles upon which we administered 
the coimti^' has been Toleration, It was lucky for England 
that she got her firm footing in India at a period when religious 
en^usiasm was buiuing very low in the nation ; neither witliin 
nor without the Church. of the eighteenth century was tliere 
left any' ardent spirit orproselytising abroad or of ecclesiastical 
domination kt home (except over Irish Papists), and so we 
avoided the terrible blunders of fanaticism made by the 
European nations, who in the preceding centuries had gone 
before ns Eastward and Westward, to India and to America, 
in the career of adventure and conquest.- Moreover, tolera- 
tion, meaning complete non-interference with the religions of 
the natives, was of such plain and profitable expediency with 
the Eut India Company in its earlier days, that not to have 
practised it would have been downright insanity in an associa- 
tion whose object was to do business with Indians ; wherefore 
the merchants who enforced a strict monopoly of 
commerce were always careful to encourage free trade and 
unlimited speculation in religion. So the tradition of total 
abstinence fiom any religions poli^ grew iq>, and was main- 
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tained long after the Cominmy had ceased to de^nd on the 
fttvour of Indiua princes or priests, and had instead become 
ai’biter of their destinies. We continued, as a great rising 
Power, to surrey all religions (including Christianity) with 
the most imperiurbable and equitable indifferenoe. We 
tolerated every snpei'stitious rite or custom to the extent of 
carefully protecting it; any single institution or privilege of 
the natives that had in it a tincture of religious motive was 
hedged round with respect, endowments were conscientiously 
left untouched, ecclesiastical grants and allowances to pious 
persons were scrupulously continued ; in fact, the Company 
accepted all these liabilities created by its pi'edecessors in rule 
as tinists, and assumed the office of administrator general of 
charitable and religious legacies to every denomination. We 
disbursed imiiartiidly to Hindus, Musalmans, and Parsees, to 
heretic and orthodox*, to Jagann&th’s car, and to the shrine of 
a Mtthomcdan who died fighting against infidels, perhaps 
against ourselves. This was, on the whole, a conduct as wise 
and prudent as it was generally popular; for no anterior 
government had preserved such complete equipoise in its re* 
ligious predilections ; the Mahomedanshad indulged in chronic 
outbursts of slieer persecution, while the Marathas often laid 
heavy taxes on Mahomedan endowments, if they did. not 
entirely confiscate them in times of financial need. At the least 
every succeeding ruler provided largely and exclusively for the 
services of his own religion, and most rai'ely for any other ; to 
do this much was not only the right of a conquering prince, 
but his dnt}’. Springing obviously out of the fac| that he was 
bound to promote the spread of certain tenets or the ^ori> 
fiestion of certiun divinities. On the other hand, the only 
tutelary deities which the Company cared to propitiate were 
powerful pera<mages in the flesh at home ; and in India thmr 
chief officers were so cautions to disown any political connection 
with Christianity, that they were occasionally reported to hafe 
no religion at sE It thus came to pass that whereas Hinduism 
and Islam had been well endowed and richly salaried when- 
ever the Ifindus or Mahomedans had fi-om time to time been 
fwedominant, Christianity took nothing by the wonderful tarn 
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of fortune which at last brought Christuns to the cop of the 
wheel in India ; and for the first time India saw. the wealth of 
vast provinces dispensed b; rulers who showed not the slightest 
inclination to allot any portion, beyond a few very moderate 
salaries, to the relij^on which they themselves professed. The 
consequence was a marked and striking contrast between 'the 
condition of native Christians and that of other historical 
religious communities, the more extraordinary and imnressive 
because all temporal power was in the hands of those who 
belonged to the religion which possessed no temporalities, and 
because the races which had been superseded in dominion 
retained great religious endowments. While Christians held 
the highest offices of State, with irresponsible power over 
immense revenues, the Christian religion was as poor and as 
depressed as when it first struggled for existence among the 
pontiffs and philosophers of tire Boman Empire ; and about 
the time when the quarrels of Greek and Latin monks over 
their holy places in Turkey welhnigh shook the throne of the 
chief sovereign of Islam, in India the Christians, as a body, 
were left by oitr English Government with no more privilege 
nor protectorate than would have been accorded by orditraty 
magistrates to any irrsignificant group of worshippers without 
pretension to political importance. Toleration of this heroic 
self-denying kind contradicted all the precedents and prejudices 
of Asia. 

When iNspeak of the Indian Christians, I must not be 
supposed to mean a body composed mainly of the Company’s 
servants, or . of immigrants from Europe drrring English 
rule. It is well known that a branch of the early Nes- 
totian Church prospered for several centuries in Southern 
India, principally about Travancore ; and though these 
Christian communities are said to have been much weak- 
ened by later dissensions with the Boman Catholics, yet La 
Qroze, whose History of Christianity in India was pub- 
lislied in 1724, says that in his day they had fifteen hundred 
churches and as many towns and villages within the king 
doms of Cochin and Travancore. The Abbd Dubois stated 
in his evidence before the House of Commons that in 1792 
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the number of Boman Catholic Christians in the southern 
peninsula of India was estimated to exceed one million, 
but that “the Christian religion had been visibly on. the 
decline during these past eighty years.” As for their con- 
dition at the time (1882) when M. Dnbois was speaking, 
he goes on to suggest that “ the state of the native Christians 
might be materially improved if, above all, then* religious 
guides could be placed above the state of penury, or rather 
beggary, in which they live generally, most of ^em having 
nothing for their support but the scanty substance of dis- 
tressed flocks, themselves in the greatest poverty, and the 
priests being thus reduced, in order to procure themselves 
absolute necessaries, to the sad but unavoidable necessity of 
making a kind of traffic of the sacraments, and otherwise 
debasing themselves.” * He ‘'proposed to shelter the clergy 
from the horrors of indigence,” by giving to every bisho]) a 
salary of about six hundred rupees (£60) yearly, and to priests 
in due proportion. Up to the year 1831 native Christians had 
been placed under stringent civil disabilities by our own regu- 
lations, which formally adopted and regularly enforced the 
loose and intermittent usages of intolerance which they found 
in vogue ; native Christians were excluded from practising as 
pleaders, and from the subordinate official departments, although 
no such absolute rule of exclusion bad ever been set up against 
them by Hindus or Mahomedans; while converts to Chxit- 
tianity were liable to be deprived, by reason of their conver- 
sion, not only of property, but of their wives and children ; and 
they seem to have been generally treated as unlucky outcasts 
with whom no one need be at the trouble of usin Bujr sort of 
consideration. The British Government had ordahied for 
their own servants some ecclesiastical establishment, but it is 
described as having been in Western TwdiA. a disgrace to our 
national character ”t until the constitution of tire see at Cal- 
cutta in 1814. For many decades of our rule there was in the 

* PMrlknuBtvy Pqp«ra HumtM of Ooianittee on the aidn of tlio lut 
E*U«Ma * ladioCompuiy, 18SS. 

f Appendix to Report from Select 
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Bombay Presidency only the first English church which had 
bear built at Bombay in 1714 ; and just one hundred years 
later one bishop was 'appointed for all Protestant India, with 
nineteen chaplains for the whole Bengal Presidency, and one 
Scotch minister, to each Presidency, an economical allowance 
with which the numerous Scotchmen in India appear to have 
always been quite contented. The local gov^ments were 
also rather grudgingly permitted to bnUd a ‘‘few cheap 
chapels;” but it was remarked that the Boman Catholics 
shamed the Protestants (and sayed the revenues) by building 
their churches without any aid from the Treasury. It is 
not clear that the indigenous Christian communities got any 
sort of aid or subsidy ; in the year 1882 they were described 
as being in a state of “ lamentable superstitious degradation,” 
especially in Salsette Island (close to Bombay), which had 
been British terntoiy since 1774. But at this time the reli> 
gious institutions and rites of the Hindus and Hahomedans 
were treated with deferential and scrupulous observance of the 
position which they held under native governments. All the 
customary honours, civil and military, were paid to shrines 
and images ; the district magistrates continued to press men, 
according to ancient use, for dragging the cars of a famous 
idol, and declined to exempt Christians from this general 
eorvfe; we administered the endowments, paying over net 
rentals to priests or ministers ; our interference extended 
over every "Retail of management, we regulated their funds, 
repaired their buildings, kept in order the cars and images, 
appointed their servants, and purveyed the vaiioas commodi* 
ties reqnired’for use of the pagodas.”* All these matters, 
however, were merely foms of harmless external observance 
which the executive might fairly recognise, just as the law 
courts would, take cognizance of idolatrous customs and adju- 
dicate thereupon. But there were other superstitious prac- 
tices plainly condemned by the first principles of Christian 
morality and decency, which yet, on account of their motive, 
wero exempted by devout opinion fi»>m the purview: of the 


* Ptrliuntntaty Fapm, 18SS. 
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ordinaiy criminal law. Daring a long time the Company 
hesitated to interfere with such practices ; and this abstention 
was consistent with the particular stage of toleration at which 
onr OoTenuneut in India had then arrived. For so long as 
the laws of each separate sect or community depend upon and 
are derived from its religion, ai-e personal instead of being 
territorial — ^in. such a state of sociefy governments have 
usually held themselves precluded horn interfering with 
any act warranted by the creed in which a person has been 
bom, excepting only when such an act is dangerous to the 
State itself; and weakness and philosophic indifference have 
combined to commend these principles all the world over to 
prudent rulers of many strong tribes or of poweiful xehgious 
factions. 

This rather primitive conception of the meaning of tolerant 
government was soon, however, found inadequate and incom' 
plete by the European chiefs (not individually without courage 
or 2 >olitic^ insight) who administered India under Emopean 
direction. ' Then arose that knotty question which in different 
shapes and degrees has vexed all Christianity since we aban< 
doned the) good old rule tmd simple plan of pure Intoleiv 
ance, and which, even troubled the London School Board 
during its earliest discussions as to principles, namely. How 
&r are we bound to tolerate that which we firmly believe 
to be wTong? Those very extreme cases which Professor 
Huxley suggetyed * by way of reducing administrative nihilism 
to an absurdity, came as matters of &ct before Indian rulers, 
who had to decide practically about countenancing the wor* 
ship of Astarte, and about permitting other religions usages 
not much less barbarous than Thuggee. So early as in 179S 
Mr. Grant, in his “ Review of the State of Society in Asia,” 
had asked of the Government, "Are we bound for ever to 
preserve all the enormities of the- ffindu system? Have we 
become the guardians of every monstrous ininciple and practice 
which it contains ? ” Yet .<alj gradually did the Government 
make bold to answer these appeals by a clear negative. Under 


* FortmigMg Burino, November, 1871. 
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Lord Wellesley the exposure of infimts and aged parents to 
death by wild beasts or starvation in the Hooghly was declared 
illegal ; but the practice of ** driving widows into flames by a 
diabolical complication of force and fraud ” * was tolerated 
until in 1829 Lord W. Bentinck outlawed it, with some qualms 
.end many explanations. These and other similar domestic 
institutions (as slavery, suicide, &c.) were gradually disallowed 
upon the plea that such errors were so unanimously condemned 
by every system of s^nlar law and morality in the world, that 
even genuine religious convictions must in such instances 
yield to the necessity of some kind of police, were it merely for 
a commonwealth’s self-preservation. Thus far the Govern- 
ment could proceed on solid ground, for -Christians and 
Mahomedans approved, while Indus (after some grumbling) 
acquiesced in the drawing our new line of toleration so as to 
exclude acts of flagrant inhumanity; though the question of 
meddling with shocking indecency seems to have been ad- 
journed as rather moi'e metaphysical and less urgent. 

But the true religious difficulty was gradually closing round 
us, despite our laborious declarations of “ perfect Neutrality.” 
We soon began to enter upon those intricacies of navif^on 
which ^ve ever since beset a government that, during its 
whole course, is more or less under the influence of two dif- 
ferent currents of public opinion, setting in from the East 
and the West simultaneously, and both flowing stronger and 
stronger (thoun^ in varying proportion of strength) as the 
voyage proceeds.. The Western current, hitherto slightly felt, 
was gathering drift. It brought a feeling that Christianity, 
among other things, ought to be tolerated; that a system 
which allowed native Christians to be punished publicly by 
canes t for refusing to drag the car of Hindu idols, which 
taxed them for support of these idols, and which visited them 
with civil disabiUties, was, to 'say the least, an excessive 

* Qnot, “Steto of Society in Alia,” Uw ycor 1815. 

Fadiunontaiy Fapen. HiMohnndred t Ninntei of Kvidcuce bafon Select 
and ten widowa were bnrat; withia the Ctmunittee, 1882. 

Kngliah dominion, m it then atood, in 
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deference to the opinion of miyorities. So in 1882 the 
dovenunent went so fiir as to pass a law which protected all 
persons who should change theii* religion from loss 'of property 
in consequence of that change. The enactment was general, 
thou^ its special ftim was ivlief to new Christians, yet the 
Hindus actually protested against it as a manifest breach of 
the neutrality which the English had been so careful to pro* 
claim, although it was notorious that the Mahomedans in 
the days of their ascendency not only bestowed upon their 
proselytes imm unity, but reward. From this time forward, 
nevertheless, the couhter^pressure of English religious opinion, 
mainly organized and directed by the growing power of rais- 
sionuy societies, began to. have its sensible effect upon our 
policy of administration ; the conscientious scruides of Chris- 
tians, as well as of Hindus or Musalmans, were ventilated 
and had gained representation; and the contrarieties occa- 
sionally produced by these cross winds were curious. For 
instance, about 1888 the Government desired, according to the 
ordinary routine, to repair the Imambarah, or place of prayer, 
belonging to that same religious foundation at Hooghly in the 
recent management of which we have incurred (according to 
Dr. W.. W. Hunter) the charge of " deliberate malversation." * 
An order was sent as usual to the Board of Revenue in 
Calcutta to invite tenders for these repairs, whereupon one 
member minuted as followed : — 

" It is deeply dletneeiiig to toe to receive ordere Crom the Goremmeiit which I 
eeBBOtezeeate without gtievooelyoffendiqginyooiMcieuce. I must reipeetihlly 
hut eameetly entreet that I may not be required to make myaelf an inatmment 
for the maintenance, and embdliahment of an edifiea dedkatad to worehip which I 
am eonaeientiondy petanaded is not that of the true God. I know that the act 
which I am directed to perform is one of very easy execution, and that vary little 
interference on the part of the Board is likdy to be called for; butUiiaisaota 

qaastfon of degree^ my otjectiottia one of principle It is an offence, in my 

opinimi, of the gnatest mi^tnda to take knowingly a aingfe step in a direction 
ecntraiy to that of truth.” t 

This qnotstion serves to illustrate the difficulties of the position 
in which the Government found itself occasionally pla wd. On 

* Indian HnaalnuuDuip’* page tion of*theGavarnaiant of India with 
3B5. IdoUtiy or with ICahomediiniam. 

t Parllanmtny Papon on CM 
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the one side lay the hitherto acknowledged d ity of respecting 
and maintaining^ according to the use and praou^ of preceding 
governments and the expectation of the peop^^ the principal 
religious endowments of the country, and the gulf of troubled 
water into which any open neglect of such duty was likely to* 
bring us. On the other side an active and increasing irorty of 
earnest Christians urged that any sort of co-operation with 
false creeds was a compact with Satan, a crime against tlie true 
creed, and that their scruples on this head had as much claim 
to respect as the phantasies of a Hindu, or the violent aversions 
of a Mahomedan ; that Chiistians must no longer be required, 
even figuratively or constructively, to draw the car of Jagon* 
nath ; that when a Christian chm*ch fell out of repair the 
Goveinment sent orders to pull it down,* while professional 
architects were emplo}'ed on mosques ; and that species of 

policy only appeared to the natives as if it were blancl^ed by 
timidity. Out of this particular dilemma there in modem 
times been only one way of escape, which is always adopted by 
governments when they find themselves hemmed in and headed 
backward and forward by rival sects*— that of attempting to slip 
away from all connection with ecclesiastical affairs, and of 
seeking safe anchorage in the calm roads of exclusively secular 
admimstration. And the unendowed minoiily naturally desire 
to drive the State into this outlet, as the best bargain which they 
can hope to extort; they cannot consistently hope for establish- 
ments because they are sure to have been denouncing them, 
but they can demand disestablishment, if not disendowmeht ; 
they cannot logically propose levelling up, but they can reason- 
ably agitate for levelling down ; while the very professions of 
neutrality and pure impartiality set up by a modem government 
at once lay it open to a claim that their pxindide sKaII be uni- 
versally applied? Unfortmiately this solution of the difficult, 
which is thought to be full of hope and promise in England, is 
still a little premature in India, where the customs and preju- 
dices of the people still give a somewhat unusual aqpect to the 
principle of complete abstinence by the State from expressing 

^ Parliamentary Papen, MiaaUs of Svidsacib 1382. 
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.or sapporting any partienlar religiotis opinion. The pre* 
ceding gOTeminrate, who framed their religious policy on the 
.antique pattern of doing everything for their own creed 
and leaving other creeds alone (save for occasional out> 
bursts of fanaticism), were at least free from this special kind 
of embarrassment. But here were the missionaries saying 
humbly to the English Government, “ We don’t ask you to 
support Christianity, but if you must be what we call atheist, 
be so consistently; do not act as agents and managers for 
any religion at alL” So the Government, being moved 
thereto by divers reasons, did in India what every governing 
body thus placed must eventually do ; it resolved to with- 
draw from all direct connection with religious institutions, 
expecting thereby to please all parties, and to sit apart from 
the turmoil of religious strife. The principle of dissociation 
was imposed upon the Indian administration by their Home 
Government, as “ due alike to the character of a Christian 
Government and to the scruples of its Christian officers and 
in 1846 the Indian Council reported to England that the neces- 
sary measures were in pn^press, which the Court of Directors 
entirely approved. 

But the business of making over to responsible trustees or 
guardians the enormous possessions of the various religious 
bodies in India, which had been perhaps for generations under 
the direct and powerful administration of successive govern- 
ments, involved great and complicated transactions, clogged by 
many hitches and much delay. Many of these^establishments 
had no recognised heads, and when heads were found they 
were sometimes incompetent or untrustworthy. There were 
numerous landed estates to be transferred, and proprietors 
were not easily discovered, while the rights of tenants had to 
be guarded. There was a large accamnlation of surplus eccle- 
siastical funds in Government treasuries, and to hand over big 
lump sums of ready cash to temples or shrines would often be 
merely to force u^te and debauchery upon pious and ascetic 
communities; for th^ had ho idea of investing such money, 
and no legitimate objects on which it would be suddenly spent. 
However, the Government persevered until, by tiie energy and 
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miimte local Imovledga of district officers all over the em]^, 
most of the arrangements for handing over to indiridoals m to 
colpoiations the conduct and personal management of rdigioue 
lands and money allowances had been more or less saccessfbllj 
agreed upon. 

NcTertheless, the Govemment soon discovered that these 
measures by no means satisfied the religious sentiment of all 
parties, or enabled it to shake off its religious responsibilities ; 
for certain sections of the native population, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, began to complain that the English Govemment 
was abdicating one of its most essential ihnctions by refusing 
any longer to superintend the religious endowments of the 
coimtry, as had been the immemorial custom and obligation 
native princes to do ; tiiat no other guardians or trastees both 
honest and capable could be found ; that there was great con- 
fusion as to title, incessant quarrels as to right to use the 
funds or deal with the lands; and that the Govemment 
cynically, and with subtle intent to ruin non-Christian creeds 
by the law’s delay, referred these disputes to the civil courts, 
instead of deciding them by its own ancient prerogative and 
according to its plain duty. Meanwhile the party whose 
opinions were represented by the Christian missionaries was 
pushing forward its advantage from the other side. The 
Govemment had detennined to be no longer agents and 
officers for institutions of false religions or of heathen super- 
stitions; but lai^e annual grants (the donations of pur prede- 
cessors) contipued to be made from the Treasury toward 
the support of idols and idolatrous or infidel usages ; so the 
Honourable Company was ** earnestly reminded that idolatry 
is not only a curse to mankind, but that any approval or coun- 
tenance lent td it, directly or indirectly, is represented in the- 
Word of God as a grievous offence against Heaven.”* The 
leading case on which both parties relied, and in which tiie 
conduct of the Govemment was most impartially condemn^ 
by Hindus and Christians alike, was that of the great temple 
of Jaganndth, which had been formally assured of the proteo- 

* Memorial to Honouiable Court of Pirectoia by Proteitant 
1850 (Parliamentary Papers). . » 
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tion of the British conquerors when the prorinoe of Cuttack, 
in which the temple is situated, -was annexed ; and in observ* 
ance of this pledge a large sum of monej waa paid yearly to 
the Brahmans by assignment of the revenue from certun 
tracts. In 1845 it was proposed to commute this assignment 
once for all by a grant of land in perpetuity; upon which a 
high official in Bengal minuted that this was a mere device of 
Christians by profession who wanted to conciliate the Hindu, 
and at tlie same time *' to secure themselves against the exe- 
cration of their fellow-Christians by presenting their oblation 
to an idol under tho cover of a perpetual endowment,” instead 
of undergoing the annual disgrace of a money*payment.* This 
uncomfortable aspect of the proposal did not in the end pre- 
vail, for ceiiain landi were conveyed to a Hereditary Superin- 
tendent in trust for the Temple but the Court of Directors 
forbade the usual posting of police inside the building to keep 
order on great festivals; while the missionaries charged our 
hapless Government with encouraging “the vilest chfuracter- 
istics of Hindu idolatry,” and with directly subsidizing “a large 
idolatrous establishment which tends to perpetuate intellec- 
tual and moral debasement.”! Thus the High Christian party 
was no longer satisfied that Government had ceased to overlook 
the employment of religious funds ; it now required that the 
allowances themselves should be stopped 1 (not, however, that 
their estates should be confiscated) ; and when it was proposed 
to escape the' scandal of periodical disbursements by a grant 
of land, they retorted that this was merely to jierpetiiate and 
jplant an abuse which ou^t to be uprooted. At the same 
time many natives cried aloud that Government was shirking 
its duties, throwing their religious institutions into confusion 
by declining to administer them, impoverishing them by cur- 
tailing on inadequate reasons the customary grants, and con- 
fiscating them by rigorous investigations into right and title, 

* Badiuiaitaiy Fepwa mn •ctniUybaiagaidorad under valid 

1* BttliaoiMitaiy Papna, 1869. aathoritjr at tbe time when a province 

t It will he understood that only came into BritUi hands 
those allowanoet were omtinned which 
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ftach as by equity and common law of the countiy these endow* 
ments had never been expected to sustain. 

Then the question of religious disabilities brought upon 
the Government similarly conflicting remonstrances against 
a breach of perfect neutrality. Up to 1880 the native 
Christians hod been excluded in the Madras Presidency 
(where the,r were most numerous) by law from the bar, from 
judicial offices, and from the army commissions ; they were 
even left amenable in the interior provinces to Musalman law, 
and their civil lights were defined by no particular code at nil 
throughout India. The religious minority ruled both in Ire* 
land and in India; but here all likeness ends between the two 
cases, for while in Ireland all the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
couhtry went to support the religion of the dominant race, and 
the disabilities were laid on the mass of the people ; in India 
we sought to conciliate the great majority of our subjects by 
maintaining civil disabilities upon that part of the indigenous 
population which belonged to the religion of the conquerors. 
In 1882 was passed in Bengal a law which protected any man 
from losing his property by the effect of the law of a religion 
which he had renounced ; but in 1845 the Bishop of Bombay 
represented that in his diocese the benefit to native Christians 
of the courts of justice was confined to protecting them from 
personal violence; a convert had no other rights under the 
Begulations. ' Upon this, after much deliberation, the Govern- 
ment in 1850 framed a Bill which rescinded all laws and 
usages throuj^pot India inflicting upon any person forfeiture 
of rigJiU or property by reason of his renomicing or being 
excluded from the communion of any religion. Against this 
the Hindus of Bengal and Madras at once sent up strong 
lY i emnr iftla declaring that “the measure was viewed by the 
whole Hindu population with the utmost horror and dismay ; *' 
tliat its object was evidently tfi sap the foundations of ^eir 
religion, and to insinuate a system of indirect persecution ; 
and the memorialists, as usual, respecffully asked “ whether 
thi$ was the Honourable Company’s principle of toleration.” 
Lord Dalhousie (who regarded strong words as a sort of incon- 
veitible currency of his own issue, good for paying with, but 
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not for being paid in) carried through the reform with his 
usuid high'handed resdution; hut the Government found 
itself no nearw than before to the haven of* refuge frmn 
theologio '^ds and. currents; and this very. grievance about 
disabilities has by no means died away, for Colonel Nassau 
Lera gravely registers it among the specific wrongs over which 
the Mahomedans to this day brood discontentedly.* 

So fiur, indeed, was Lord Dalhousie from having piloted his 
vessel into calm waters, that he left her on the edge of a 
cyclone. Tins gradual tolerance of Christianity, the prt^ress 
which it made towards admission within the circle of recog- 
nised Indian religions, the bold countenance of its thoroo|^- 
going professors, and the perceptible inclination of the State’s 
course under the increasing ripple of Western opinion->->all 
these things did combine to arouse jealousy among the more 
sensitive Hindu and Mahomedan classes and interests. They 
saw that their faiths were losing their old exclusive, privileges, 
and they openly propounded the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment was undermining their ^ligious constitutions with the 
object of prosel}iism. These ideas, which were abroad not long 
before the great eruption of mutiny and revolt in 1867, aided 
much to bring the native Indian mind into an inflammable 
condition; when the spark fell the rebels and mutinems went 
to the country with the cry of Religion in danger, and the 
cry was very widely believed. All the proclamations issued 
from Delhi and Lucknow contained allusions to the invidious 
machinations of the English against the crMds of India; 
while natives about to be executed would offer to embrace 
Christianity if they might be spared, and would be astonished 
at discovering that this altenmtive was not permitted. On 
the neutrality question the effect of that bloody wrestle was 
natural enoujdi- The old Puritanic intolerancs which still lies 
hid at the bottom of the hearts of so many Enjdish and Scots 
was ominoiuly rekindled, as. big trees at last catch fire fiwm 
blaring thorns, by the aggressive display Indian fimaticism ; 

* Lrttarto theJWat ftwm Coloaeiy. Lew, ktefriadprioT flw M s hnaw fa ii 
Ootkgt, Ovtote 14, 187L 
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and idule the natives proclaimed tbnt a treedierous Govern* 
ment had been detected in entrappint them into Christianity, 
Enf^ish laymen went about saying that we were only snjBSning 
the divine ohastismnent that is sorely bron^ down upon a 
nation by rulers that deny and degrade their ewn rdigion. If 
the more violent Mahomedaiu had preached hoiy war, it must 
be remembered that a section of the Christian clergy exhaled 
a stnmg savour of that very same leaven which causes 
Mahomedan bigotry to ferment after a manner which some 
people appear to regard as a peculiar and portentous 
charaoteristio of Islam. For in a memorial to Govmnment 
drawn up by the Bombay Missionary Conference in 1858 , 
requiring the Government to discountenance and deprive of 
theif customary money grants all non*Christisn places of woi> 
ship, the petitioners urged that ** even if treaties bind us to 
support heaflien temples, the obligation forbidding such treaty 
is for si^erior, as imposed by God Himself, which (obligation) 
cannot be set aside without drawing down the displeasure of 
the Almighty.* The missionaries were thus disturbed in 
conscience by precisely the same problem as that whidi 
occasionally hampers loyal but strictly pious Mahomedans — 
the dilemma between the manifest obligations of honesty and 
good feith on the one side, and the suggestion of God’s dis- 
pleasure on the other ; and the solution proposed by the 
memorial tp our Government is very neariy identic^ with - 
what in our^iubjeets we call treason — the subordination of 
allegiance to theology, the principle that we cannot keep 
pledge with persons of a differmit creed without apostasy from 
our own.. Nor 'were missionaries the only Englishmen who 
hdd political doctrines of this colour during the period which 
immediately followed the great mutiny; for thou^thechirf 
governors and councillors of India were proof against such 
arguments, and untouched by such passions, yet about this 
time there appeared in certain parts ci Northern India a bias 
toward such combinations as the Bible and the sword, ud a 
diqtosition to entertain the idea that the Govetnment mijdit 


* Farliuaaataiy Fipaa 
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aewt its coimection Trith heathen endowments by the sharp 
knife of conABcati<Hi. 

As the- heats generated by the mutiny gradually cooled 
down, the extreme tension of the situation relaxed ; but the 
events of those years probably intensified the desire of our 
Government to Ito rid of the connection between Churches 
and State in India. The Home Secretary issued a fresh 
despatch on the subject, and after much correspondence the 
Act was passed, in 1868, which relieved ofiicers of Govern* 
ment from all duties which embraced the appointment to 
religions ofilces, the superintending of lands assigned for 
pious uses, the appropriation of religions incomes, the pre- 
servation of sacred buildings, or the management in any form 
of establishments belonging to the Hindu or the Mahomedan 
religion. Such properties and agencies were to be made oyer 
absolutely to local trustees or committees to be once for all 
appointed by the Government, after which the Government 
positively ceased to nominate or in any maimer to interfei'e. 
The check on the trustees resembles that which was devised 
by the Ai-chbishop of Canterbury for the English clergy in 
the scheme which the Upper House rejected in 1872 ; any 
person interested in any mosque or temple, or in the per- 
formance of tlie worship or service thereof,* may sue before 
the' dvil court tlie ti-ustee, manager, or member of tlie com- 
mittee for misfeasance, breach of trust, or neglect of duty ; and 
the civil court may direct specific performance of any act, 
decree images, or remove from office. Next followed, in 
1864, the law by which Government proclaimed that it would 
ho longer appoint the semi-ecclesiastical Mahomedan, Kfizis, 
whereby the dissociation between the State and the religions 
institutions of tiie natives of British India was compl|Bted ; all 
civil disabilities on account of reli^on had by thil time, been 
abolished,! and the Government may have been flattered with 

* HUS nuqr mcsn th« Act) my 1 1 ibotid perlum neept somfe ia- 
pewem sttendss**, or dbsKaiidiBtitaitBiinpediiiMwtitonMf- 

litviiV bttii ia tte haUt of attao^iug , tkgt divotoe, wU^ itill humpelcd 
at tlio pHftmaict of tlw aonUp or pwiont who ehoagod eute or eieedi 
•ervieo. TlMHfaavotinoebeHiiiuwtlyieinorad. 
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the hope that it had at last attained the true equilihriom of 
toleration. 

How far we are still, neverthdess, from any such consumma- 
tion in India may be calculated by a surrey of the present 
state of religious politics in India, and by marking ‘the move- 
ments in different comps. Christianity has been liberated 
from her unfair dis^rantages, and other creeds hare 
deprived of their nn&ir privileges ; we have thus been 
brought nearer than ever before to liberty and equality in 
religions. But fraternity is as distant as ever, for equality 
stimulates rivalry ; and it is in the electric religious atmosphere 
of India that the two great monotheistic Faiths which each 
claim all mankind as their due heritage by divine ordinance 
— Christianity and Mahomedanism — now confront each other 
face to face, as they have never inet before throughout history, 
in pne great neutral country of paganism. Both maintain 
that the heathen have been given unto them for a possession, 
and in their competition for proselytes the antagonists find 
themselves at last not unevenly matched. The Mahomedan 
faith has still at least a dignity, and a courageous unreason- 
ing certitude, which in Western Christianity have been 
perceptibly melted down and attenuated by the disease 
of casuistry and by long exposure to the searching light 
of European rationalism ; whereas the clear, unwavering 
formula of Islam carries one plpin line straight up toward 
heaven li^ a tall obelisk pointing direct to the sky, without 
diadow of turning. It thus possesses a strong attraction for 
Hindus who are seeking an escape from the labyrinth of 
sensual Polytheism, but who yet require . something more 
concrete and definite in the way of a belief tiian is o^e4 ^7 
their indigenous speculations about Deism or Psntildism; 
while the v^our and earnestness of the high message announced 
so unflinchingly by Mahomed conquer the hearts of nmpk folk; 
and warm the ima^nation of devout truth-seekers. It is by 
these weapons that the Mahomedan now enlarges bis borders 
among the Hindus, and the emulation betwegi the two propa- 
ganda, now left entirely to their own resooroes by our Govern- 
ment neither encouraged nor discouraged, most needs be close 
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«noii|^ to present the unique spectacle of two powerful and 
enthtisiaBtic religions, contending one against the other, and 
both against the greatest polytheism surviving in the world, 
whose gradual dissolution will necessarily throw open to the 
higher :^ths a wide field of proselytism. When forces are thus 
ranged and opposed, the parties actually engaged are apt to be 
impatient of and to disregard the neutral flag of toleration ; 
nor does our Government at present obtain unanimous applause 
for its appearance in the character (so novel on the Asiatic 
stage) of an impartial bystander, prejudiced only in favour of 
order and material prosperity. And thus it has come to pass 
that oiir neutrality has been challenged Simultaneously, yet from 
difierent and indeed opposite points of view, by Hindus, Ma> 
homedans, and various energetic partisan leaders of Christians 
in England.* 

Of these several parties the most important in Indu^ 
because the most united, are tlie Mahomedans, whose griev- 
ances have from time to time obtained much sympathy and 
vivid representations from English writers. In 1871, Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, published a book styled “ Our Indian Musal- 
mdns,” upon the condition of the Mahomedans in India,, 
wherein the British Government was somewhat hastily charged 
with deliberate misappropiiation of the Mah'omedan endow- 
ments; also with having abolished their law officers, tlie K&zis ; 
for as the Madras High Court has formally decreed upon a 
dispute between two claimants for the office that according to 
precise Mahomedan law a Kazi can only be appointed by the 
State, it has been maintained tliat the State, by ^ceasing to 
appoint Kazis, has virtually abolished an indispensable religious 
office. These heavy accusations were endorsed by Colonel W. 
Nassau Lees, in a pamphlet which brought together varibus 
articles and letters oathe subject; and the following quotation 
exemplifies the point from which he opened fire upon that 
eternally besieged citadel of religious Neutrality. 

* In I860, 8,040 petttkms wen pn* ofOs Kble into «11 Government whools 
Rented to Puliement for the admiieion Md oollegei in Indie. 
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**8tartiiigi’*he says,* **fimoiirownttaikdpobitt>f aMoUyrellgipttBneatntlity, 
both HindiiB and lUhomedaiia miglit reasonably object to a considerable sum 
out of the reyenues raised by the sweat of their brows biiMg devoted aonual'iy to 
the maintenance of an Established Churoh fbr the benefit of Ghiktiam be 
they Government servants or not» while no amudt grant ol/ is made the 
support of Hindu and Mahomedan places of worshipi or for thcic bleigy.” 

Now the view here taken is avowedly that which is in accord- 
ance with English ideiis on the subject ; and it might have 
been safely declared not to be the Indian view, since there is 
every reason to doubt whether either Hindus or Mahomedans 
would of themselves have ever discoveii^ed any objection on 
principle against the small annual grant made to the Christian 
Churches in India. But the assertion that no annual grant at 
all is made for Hindu or Mahomedan religions is indeed the 
uiikindest cut of all, and is enough to make our unlucky Indian 
Government abandon in despair its long pursuit after the true 
method of toleration. For generations, as has been explained 
above, we have been charged with apostasy because we admini- 
stered and scrupulously nurtured large assignments from the 
revenue to Hindus and Mahomedans in every part of India ; 
and only a few years ago the Bombay Missionary Conference 
pointed out to Government, with compressed indignation, 
that“ 

** According to the best informatioa obtainable by your memorialists, tlio 
number (26,589) of idol temples and shrines in the BmtUtay Presidency alow 
receiving (ipppprt (by payments from the Treasury and from sources under 
Government^ control) from the Government is much larger than the number of 
Christian churches receiving Government support in Great Britain, and scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to the entire number of churches of aU Christian denominations 
whatsoever ifi the British Islands If your memorialists* are coirectly informed 
...... seven lakhs (£70,000) arc annually expended from the Govern- 
ment treasuries in the Bombay Presidency, and a still larger sum (£87,678) in 
the Madras Presidency.” 

In Madras the sorplus funds lying in the treasuries to credit, 
of religious institutions amounted in 1866 to seTeral hundred 
thousand pounds ; and the total annual payments up to 1869 
were about j 9100,000. One devout person in Southern India, 


• Oet. 90, 1871. 
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vlio states in a petition that he leads a “ reclosiTe life/' claimed 
i£25,d00 due to him from the treasory in 1847. Thron^out 
the vast Bengal Presidency and the great proTinces directly 
administered (like Nagpore and Ondh) the sajmme OoTern^ 
ment, the allowances in money or in kind, and the endowments 
of land to reh^pon, were found to be in great dumber ; nor do 
even these accounts include the numerous estates, set aside for 
the support of Hindu and Mahomedan places of worship all 
over British India. These estates are settled in perpetuity, 
free of land-tax, on tlie institutions to which they belong, and 
it is certain that such exemptions from assessment are tanta- 
mount to a direct provision measured by the amount of revenue 
which would have accrued to the State if the lands had not 
been assigned to religious services. One would suppose that 
in no country of tire world w^ the great popular rdigiohs so 
richly endowed from the public revenue as in India; neverthe- 
less Colonel Lees assured the readers of the Times that a few 
scattered British chaplains and priests are the only clergy for 
whom tlie toiling Indian sweats. 

From the passage which I have quoted above, and fr'om 
another to the same purirort,* it is by no means plain what 
rdigious policy Colonel Nassau Lees would recommend. 

* “An we to take from the people frem apampMtt, bringrepriiUtffUUen 
of thie eouutiy £47,000,000 of ouniuil anti arliehs by W, yiiumu Zea, late 
nvenue for thopnrposee of the Govern. Principal tf Xahmnedan OoUtge, ke. 
meat of the country, and allow not one 1871. 

rwpee of thooeuilliona, the greater pw* Of this enm 10,47,860 mpees 
tion of which hoe been raiaed by the (£164,726) ie inenrpd in the (Svil de- 
sweat of their brows, for the mointe* portment, and is distributed as follows: 
nance of their religious institutions t — ^To the Church of England, 16,02,780 
Arc we to spend annually out of these rupees (£160,878)-: Gw ChnnhrfScot* 
revenues £150,000 on bUhops, priests^ land, 1,07,704 mpess (£10,770) ; and 
deacona ecclesiostioal estaUishmeuts^ the Bonum CathoUo Church, 86£S5 
naintained sdsly for the actual wol. rupees (£8,688). In the Military de* 
fare of a few thousand Englishmen, and partmeut 1,07,550 mpeen (£10,755) ore 
leave the 15(^0<M^000 of our Hindu and paid to Baman Catholic chaplains ; and 
Mahomedan aulgects to provide 5w 88,708 nipeea(£%870) to Ikeshyterian 
the ears of their own souls ont of- the ehaplaiaa. ThereisalManexpenditore 
pittance our Bevenne collsetors may upwi eeelesiastiesl hnihUngi of 8,40^605 
leave them toe their private pn r pose a rupees (£24,050).— Jortiu Me ntoy Be* 
on the plea that their idigions are turn. 
monstrona - snpentitioua?'’ — Extend 
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Wonld.he havs ns rahaaoe iha present enonnoiiis mennes of 
the MalMmedna and Hindu establishments hj an additional 
monoy grdk?. Or would he desire us to disoontinue the al- 
lowances made to Christian ministers nuiinly for petfinmiing 
religious' serviees to our Christian officials wd soldiers ? The 
latter aUematire has probably^suggested itself to an influential 
party in England ; for returns showing the total annual expen- 
diture on account of Christian ecdesiastical pin^oBes hare 
been called for by Parliament, and the English Nonconformists 
are naturally deliberating whether the British Govemment 
shall not be pressed to cut off all this subvention firom the 
State to the Churches in India. 

Now the expediency of paying chaplains for the .British army 
is not'lBmly to be questioned ; and as to the general provision 
by the State for ministry to different Christian sects in India, 
this is not the place for discussing either the system of Church 
establishment, or that of concurrent dotation. But it is worth 
while to point out that if the En^dish Parliament determines to 
suppress altogether (as the Comtists would say) the theologic 
budget in India, this affirmation of the principle involved wiU 
inevitably bring to the front, sooner or later, a much larger and 
more serious question; for it is not easy to see how the 
Christian ecclesiastic allowances can be forbidden except on 
the broad principle that the State has no business to recognise 
or sn^ort qny particular reli^ous sentiment, and that it is 
mere indirect'persecution to tax a man for contributions toward 
the maintenaince of liturgies from which he dissents. That 
Iffindple might be logical enough, but then it hardly admits of 
partial application ; we can hardly strain at such a gnat as this 
budget allotment to Christianity, and swallow such camels as 
the Mahomedan and Hindu endowments. It is of little um to 
relieve the ndtive conscience of the burden of contributing 
towards a Ptotestant bishop, if we still leave the people paying 
rates and taxes indiscriminately to idols and to Islam, without 
the remotest coimection between the creed of the individual tax- 
payer and the creed which his money may go to support. But a 
motion in England to forbid the Indian Government from dis- 
bursing public mon^ to any religious institution would not find 
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lanteh &TOiir Among Indians; since tim chief granunen of 
ncent complaints made against ns natives in Lidia lies in 
allegations that we have been disestablishing these institutions 
and reruing their endowments, that we have refused to 
^>point KAzis or to retain any land of reUs^us patronage, and 
that- we have either thrown up the superintendence of religious 
foundations or attempted to reform them. 

The truth seems to be that we have got to a climax ot the 
condict between Eastern and Western opinion as to what are 
tile proper Sanctions of a neutral State. Neutrality in the 
West means complete secularisation of the State’s functions ; 
disestablishment is largely ac^pted in principle, and disendow* 
ment is a question of public utility. In the East these ideas 
are entirely new ; and of all the various kinds of new wine 
which we have latteriy been pouring into old bottles, none 
is more likely to disagree with the Indian taste and consti- 
tution. In Lfdia they have no conception of the animosity 
against Establishment which has been fostered in England by 
Acts passed to enforce unity of religions profession and uni- 
formity of clerical teaching, by the old attempts to drive wan- 
dering sects like sheep into one fold under one official shepherd. 
As there has never been one nation or one religion in India, so 
a national Chui%h establishment, excluding all otiiei-s, has never 
been imagined. That the Sovereign should provide decently for 
his own .persuation is regarded as natural and decorous ; that 
he should distribute revenue allotments (or continue them) to 
every well-defined religious community is thought liberal ; that 
he should administer to all religious properties and interests is 
right and proper; that he should ignore tbem«nll and provide 
not even for his own faith would be a policy comprehensible 
only by those who had studied English polemics, and one without 
precedent in Asia. Lord Shaftesbu^’s recent declaration that 
he would sooner have a child brought up as’a Papist than 
under no religion at all, would be approved; while the Non- 
confonnist who would rather disendow all churches and schools 
than continue endowments or grants to institutions from 
whose teaching he dissented, would be thought nnieasonable. 
The Ori^tiel would judge bur qum-rel over English pauper 
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cliildrea as Solomon judged the depute between teSe woitten 
for the possessioii of a b<»i. liord Sbafteelnqy weoiil be aha 
who would up the child xather than let it die; the Non- 
eonformist would be the woman who would sooner it were dead 
than made over to a rival. 

And assuredly some of the wisdom of Solomon is needed to 
bring the Indian Govemmoiit out of its straits without running 
upon some rook of offence. We are like a man who aho^d 
desire to set his watch so as to keep, true time in t}ro 
different longitudes at once. 1^ the meridian of Oremiwieh 
establishments and State endowments belong to an obsolete 
system ; in the meridian of Delhi disestablishment (by which 
is here meant disconnection of the State from the leli^ons. 
institutions of the country) has caused much dissatis&ction ; 
and of course disendowment would be to rob a great many 
deities and religious communities. It has been said latterly, 
and with some reason, that the EngUsh Government acted 
prematurely, and upon incomplete knowledge of all the 
considerations involved, when it resolved to sever the ancient 
chain which bound the religi&us institutions of each pro- 
vince round the feet of the Government which annexed 
them, and when we thus, in liberating omwelves firom being 
plagued with old-world fan.cies, threw away the repute and 
leadership which accrued to the Sovereign of India from being 
universally recognised as the authority whose eongS d’Altrs was 
required, or vwhose arbitration was accepted, in all nomi- 
nations and successions to important religions office or estate. 
In the Madras Presidency the superintendence of " no less 
seven thousand Isix hundred Hindu establishments had hitherto 
been vested in the officers of Government ; and this was more 
than a nominal superintendence; the people regarded the 
district officer af the finei|dly guardian of their religi<m. . . 
Speaking of the aversion of the pe(q)le to the abandonment by 
Government of the management of a famous pagoda ip North 
Arcot, the district <magistrate wrote : ‘*No persuasium or 
reasoning could effiset a change in ffie resohition they had 

* Note by V^r-SccRtaty, Madiat (Fadiainffituy 
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taken; the management of this pagoda, they said had been 
in the hands of the ruling power for ages the innovation 
proposed was contrary to established custom, and, if persisted 
in, religious worship in their temple would cease." Without 
doubt the people greatly exaggerated the effects of the change; 
biit their feelings thereupon are illustrated by the foregoing 
quotations. Nor . is it to be forgotten that religious offices and 
properties in India have very genendly yielded to that peculiar 
tendency which governs the course of idl rights and interests 
throughout the country ; they have to a great extent become 
heritable family possessions on a service tenure ; and we caimot 
attempt to alter the regular succession by inheritance, except 
on extreme necessity. Even the semi-religious duties of the 
K&zi had become usually hereditary, and his appointment by 
the State a mere form, long before the Act of 1864, long 
indeed before the English took over from Mahomedans or 
Marathas their dominion in India. It is quite a mistake to 
infer that the result of ceasing to appoint K&zis was to lay our 
Musalman subjects under some such interdict as in the middle 
ages disabled Cluistian priests from giving the " sanctioii of 
religion to the marriage tie;"* such a bewildering confusion of 
ideas cannot be seriously entertained By a writer of ability and 
high culture. But the form of donfizming each succession or 
election did survive, and to abolish it was not to render the 
Kazi independent of infidels, but to cast a slur upon his status, 
to lower his dignity, and even to reuder his tenure of office less 
absolutely incontestable. Undoubtedly these slights are felt ; 
and it is questionable whether the motives were sufficiently 
grave and urgent which induced the Government to dissolve 
the natural and traditional tie between Church and State, as 
we should call it ; because this formal act not only involved a 
Iqss of power, it also drew attention to the religions anomaly of 
a Mahomedan community under Chrietiafi rulers; it raised 

* "Du Mohomsdsas . . . aociue n« impMiU|iigtiMirao«]i,lqrd«D 9 iogilMiB 
ofhaviiigbroai^miamyinto thouMada the UMBk of paiftniiiiig the dntiae of 
of ftitiuM by eboUebing their lew their Sdth.” — OwMimUmiiXmaM, 
atteeiawhogeve the lenetionitf religion ]>. liS 
to the uaniage tie ; they eecoM ue of 
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predidy the points whieh we oii§^t to smooth down. The very 
fret that we hod encoeeded, in some parts of the conntiy, to 
Mnsalman sovereigns should have made ns more Sareful to 
snpjdy thdr exact place, and to continue their' hmctions as 
neady as possible ; instead of passing a self*denying ordinance 
to strip off the prerogative which every Mahomedan king exer- 
dees as an attribute- of his rulership. "She who doth hold 
the gorgeons'Slast in fee," the English Queen, roles ever more 
Mosalmans than does the Osmanli Sultan ; our policy should 
be to prove that we are proud of this great sovereignty, and 
to lift np the heads of our Muslim fellow-sulgeots until they 
also ftehthe pride of living undmr the most powerful monarch 
in Asia. 

But to go further into this complicated discussion would 
require much more space than is here available. The object 
of this chapter has been to give some account of the oscil- 
lations during the present century of our religious policy in 
India, and to point out certain misunderstandings which seem 
to have been at the bottom of our attempts to apply very 
modem European principles to the ad|justment of om* relations 
with Asiatic institutions. At first we were over careful to con- 
ciliate native prejudices by showing official respect and defe- 
rence to rites and ceremonies of a nature largely repugnant 
to European habits of thought on such matters ; and we were 
far too anxious to prove that we had no notion of giving 
umbrage to powei;;M creeds by favouring Christianity, which 
had no political un^rtaoce. This overshot the mark, and natu- 
rally displeased European opinion ; so we gave way to a strong 
reaction, and at one time we borrowed from the religious 
polities of Great Britain to an extent which laid us open to 
complaints that the English Government, in its endeavour to 
assume an impaiiM and irresponsible attitude toward all 
religions, had not sufficiently regarded the material interests of 
the native creeds and rituals, or their prescriptive claims upon 
the nder, whoever he may be, of their country. And if the 
Indian people, as a body, hold that the Indian Government 
should not dissociate itself entirely from the superintend- 
ence of their religious establishments and endowments, it is 
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no consolation whatev^ to them that Parliament ahonld 
alfK> be prepared to forbid ell State provision for Christian 
Liturgies. 

If,- as may be suspected, we have occasionally missed, in the 
course of these transactions, the right meaning and scope of 
that perfect neutrality in religious matters which is veiy 
properly announced as the keynote of our policy, probably the 
cause may be that we have been influenced by the reminiscences 
of controveinies that have been going on over a very different 
political situation at home. In England an assurance of neu- 
trality would probably mean that the Government had deter^ 
mined to have nothing whatever to do with the affairs, temporal 
or spiritual, of any sect or creed; in India the declaration is 
generally taken to convey a welcome guarantee that the Queen 
will not favour one religion more than another; but it is not so 
welcome if it is found to mean the complete renunciation by 
their governors of all direct authority or headship over the 
management of the temporal interests of their religions. Such 
a course of action is foreign to all historic experience of the 
relations between secular and ecclesiastic authorities through- 
out Asia. It may be the only course now open to the English 
in India ; nevertheless another might be learned from observing 
the organization of aU great Asiatic governments, and from the 
example of every ruler over divers tribes or nationalities — 
namely, that in certain conditions of society the immediate 
iurthority and close supervision of a monarch over the powerful 
religious interests with which he has to reckon at every stq>, 
is a matter of political expediency, not an affair of doctrine or 
opmion, but a recognised duty of the State. To relinquish 
this' position is to let go at least one real political advantage 
which accrues to us from our attitude of perfect neutraUty, that 
of flnftWjng 118 to Superintend and guaranlee the religions 
administration of all sects with entire impartiality, and with 
the confidence of pur subjects. There is no reason whatever 
to regret ,the - abolition of the dd rigime under which pu^ 
ofiic^n were literally agents and managers for religions msti- 
tutio^ ; that qrstein wap rightly condmnned. But to cut sway 
all the hSttorib ties betw^ Church and State, to fi»e Asiatic 
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reSgioBB from eyeiy kind of direct subordinatbn to the 
eiBieentiTe pover, wonld be to push the principle farther in 
India,, whme it is not understood and has no advocates, than 
has as yet been attempted even in any country of Europe, 
where it is supported by a large and increasing party. 



CHAPTER XI. 

^ BBUOIOUS ffiTlTATIOir IK IKOU. 

{FoHiUghtly JRevUWf 1S72.) 

The striking appemace presented by the rdigions aspect of India as a sarvival 
of the world of prai-Cbnstian ages — Qeogxaphical and historic reasons why 
India has been thus preserved, whereas all Asia west of India has been 
levelled by Islam, which only partialiy established itself in India— Incohe- 
rence and oonfhsio& of religions in India, to be accounted for mainly by its 
political history— India has never been organised,, as a whole, into one great 
State : and it has been dilapidated by incessant wan — The multitnde of goils 
and rites recalls the description of polytheism in the Boman Empire, given by 
Jfinaebius — ^Analogy between the effect on ancient polytheism of the establish- 
ment of the Roman peace, and the possible influence upon Hinduism of the 
EngUdi government in India— Spec^tioii as to the fnture of Hinduism under 
dvRiaed influences and an ordinaiy government— Probable disappearance or 
oompleta transformation of existing ideas and worships— The English have 
only to superintend gradual moral and intellectnal progress ; their empire tho 
most eifleient instrument of civilization among dissociated communities. 

No one examines attentively the extraordinaxy religious con- 
fusion that still prevails throa{^oat the great continent of India 
without marking it as one vexy peculiax characteristic of her 
social condition. For urhereas primitive paganism, with all its 
incoherency,, deficient alike in otganic structure and in domi- 
nant ideas, has been utterly extingoisuedmany centuries ago 
in Europe and throughout Western Asia, yet, viherever and 
wheneyw we cross tiie bordw or land on the shore bf India,, 
we n^y find going on before oar eyes the things of which we 
read in andent books. We seem to step suddenly out of the 
modmn world of formal definite creeds, back intotlfe diaorderiy 
snpemataralisin of pr»-Ohnatian ages. After making allow- 
ance for evexy diffarenoe of manners, creed, and dimate, and 
for. innuBietahle dfotinotions of detail, we may still finny that 
in loddng over India we catch a reflection of classic poly- 
tbaisin. ^kero we seem to have the nearest surviving tepre- 
aentatiTeofahalf-oivilizedsodely’Kreligfonsstate, as it existed 
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before Christianify and Ibhomedanism oi^pmued a^ cen- 
tralized the beliefs of all nations, from Ireland to the Indus. 
To those, indeed, who collect their notions of Indian religion 
out of the traditional scriptores and sacerdotal ordinances, the 
elaborate apparatus of Brahmanic mythology and ceremonial 
may appear to fumirix forth a comprehensive system. But 
closer observation discovers a whole jumble of contradictory 
ideas and practices, a medley of popular superstitions under- 
lying the authoritative ritual, and that total indifference to 
plan or fundamental unity which is the surest symptom of 
religion in a rudimentary and unorganized condition. 

The seclusion of India within difficult geographical frontiers 
will, of course, explain much of her religious eccentricities. 
And the contrast which she now presents, when compared with 
Western Asia, may be dire^y accounted for by the course of 
her known history. Political vicissitudes seem to have power- 
fully affected religions development, while the half-conqnest of 
In^ by the Mahomedans was only able to check and disturb 
consolidation. The mountains and desert tracts Which guard 
her north-western and western borders acted as breakwaters 
i^;ainst the first fiood-tides of Musalman invasion ; those great 
waves of enthusiasm were nearly spent before they reached 
thia fiir Eastern region ; they could not be beaten back or kept 
out, but their force was stopped and scattered. Subsequent 
inroads^f fierce Central Asian hordes gradually beat down all 
sustained opposition, and the political supremacy of Islam was 
established. But the Mahomedans gained their footing gradu- 
ally, and hdd it precariously : they never completed the terri- 
torial conquest of India, and on the whole they made little 
way against the customs and creeds of Hinduism. In western 
countries their ov^owering political pr^onderance had 
pressed down flat and crushed out the old religions of subject 
ralces; the ancient and flourishing Zoroastrian worship, for 
example, was utterly extinguished in Persia. Bi India so 
little real progress toward extirpstiing polytheism had been 
made, that seven hundred and fi% years after Mahmud of 
Ghazni destroyed the fiunons idol at Somnith, Mahomedans 
were still fighting with idolaters on the plains <ff Ncirtiiern 
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India. An oy«>witne8s to the great battle of Ponipnt, in 1761, 
describes how the. Mnsalmuii cavolty charged with the cry of 
I'd Allah, while the Morathas came on with their shouts of 
Jliir, Hiir, Miihadeo. The two armies appealed to different 
gods: the divinities of India were still separated into hostile 
camps, as in the daj’s of the Trojan war. In India tliis might 
he still an ever}’*day incident ; but such war-cries liave not been 
heard for manj' centories in any of the battles that have been 
fonj^t on the fields of Europe or Western Asia ; though men 
have cupteiided fiercely enough to ascertain by ordeal of 
battle which revelation of the One God is true, who was his 
messenger, and what may, he the right interpretation of the 
message. 

Blit thou^ India was never tiiorou^y subdued by the sword 
of Islam, and though the countiy only became partially Ma- 
honiedan, yet the whole framework of her institutions was shaken 
and dislocated by incessant resistance. The Mahomedans dis- 
oigani7.ed Hiuduism without substituting any strong religious 
adifice of their own, as they managed to do elsewhere. The 
military adventurers, who founded dynasties in Northern In^ia 
and caiwed out kingdoms in the Dekhan, cured little for things 
spiritual ; most of them had, indeed, no time for proselytisin 
being continually engaged in conqueirt or in civil war. 
They were usually rou(^‘ Tartars or Moghals; themsdves ill 
grounded in the fiuth of Mahomed, and untouched by the truu 
Semitic enthuuasm which inspired the first Arab standaid- 
bearers of Islam. The empire which they set up was purely 
militaiy, and it was kept in that state by. the ^alf-success of 
their conquests and the comparative failure of their spiritual 
invasion. They were strong enough to pravent anything like 
religious amalgamation among the Hindus, and to check the 
gathering of tribes into nations; but so far were they from 
converting India, that among the Mahomedans themselves 
their own fiuth never acquired an entire and eaelnsive mono- 
poly of the high offices of administration. They only managed 
to maintain for several , ^nturies an absolute government ad- 
ministered by a fow gieat officers, and surroiuided by a hierarchy 
of captains of thoiUMUids and ten tliousands, who held assign- 
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mmiiof lAQidon sen’uMkttniue atirffluf tiieiripTerejgii. *Tbe 
ilinms itsdtf ean hardly be said to bats bj»en heraditiu3r,io often 
and so saccessfoUy was theinheiitanbe dJspnted, and the d.^nasty 
changed. Such an empire as tlds/ t^ftheld at home and alnroad 
entirely by Violence and the fortune of war,, must always hare 
been 'independent of spiritual ittliuence, because the whole 
system detained religious growth and aiTested religious assimi- 
lation. And, as a matfor of fact, among Indian Mahomedans 
their religion was neew a power in., the State. That great 
ecdesiastic corporatioh of the Ulema, w'hich formed Itself in 
the constitution of the Turkish emph'e, has maintained the 
theocratic idea of Islam by framing law’s, interpreting tradi- 
tion, regulating the services and ritual of the faith, administer- 
ing the endowments, and. otherwise asserting itself palpably 
ns a recognised authority, not beneath, but side by side with 
the temporal ruler. At one period, indeed, the Ulema over- 
awed the tlirone, and their decrees could pull down or set up 
its occupant : their authority has always increased whenever 
the military activity of tlie stdtans declined ; and they are still 
very influential. I'heir cliief, the Sheikh vi Itldiu, sits in the 
privy council, and expounds a law which binds sovereign as 
well as subjects. But in India . the English, on succeeding 
to the luu'amount supremacy, found no counterpari of the 
I'lema, and hardly a trace of any such balance of imwers ; nor 
does the p^u'cly leligious element of Mahomedan supremacy 
seem, even at its zenith, evto to have w’orked out there any 
separate constitution or enduring influence^ Their Establish- 
ment, as we might call it, was never oi^nised or even 
regularly endowed by the orthodox tithe ; for, although large 
grants wei’e made to devotion and charity, yet at no time do 
we hear of a'gi-eat college or connected body preservina and 
expounding tiie sacred law. 

If, however, thb Musalm&us were never able to settle and 
develop thpir own. spiritual institutions in India as they did in 
countries completely subdued by them^ they were at least quite 
t^ug enough to counteract and depress l^e authority of the 
indigenous pri whoods.- Whatever may at one time have been 
the sacerdotal power of the Brahmans,, it is certain that the 
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long pvedominanqo tnd pfood|]rtiiing sneeess of Mahomedans 
must baTO aerionilly Ipwmd the general level- of tteir popular 
reputation and sacred influence*' Any hope of their eventaaDly 
bnil^flng Hinduism np into some higher stage of bd ief> must 
have been rained and dispersed by foreign conquest; so 
that the general effect of the long ruinous wars and political 
troubles which All the annals of India during the Mahomedan 
period was to keep all religion in a dispersed and dilapidated 
sUte. The whole tradition of the empire was^ for Maho- 
medan despotism^ remarkably tinged with religious indifference* 
Akhar, the greatest of Indian emperors^ was rationalist 'and 
tolerant to a degree which distinguishes very plainly the general 
tone of Mabomedanism in India from tJ^t which prevailed 
about the same time elsewhere* Aurungzeb was a successful 
Biehard III. His hypocrisy served him among the Mahome- 
dans in his intrigues for the throne^ but his pious praetiess 
stirred up more fanaticism against him than <m his side. 
When he died, in 1710, there followed the great dOdeU and 
dissolution of an empire that rested upon force, with no bond 
of union moac elastic and less liable to snap suddenly, 
if we except tbe weak and incomplete lien of Mahomedan 
froth. The character and consequences of the events whidi 
preceded British supremacy in India have, perhaps, bm 
seldom adequatel}^ estimated. There intervened a period 
of political anarchy greater and more widespread than tl9 
Indian continent liad exi>erienced for centuries* It was a 
mere tearing and rending of the prostrate carcass, a free fight 
with little definite aim or piuppse beyond plunder or annesa* 
tion of hmd revenue. The first Maiwtha captains were 
energetic and unscrupulons guerrilla leaders. Thqr scarcely 
cared more for speculative notions of caste or creed than the 
wild Turcomans who followed the standard of the Emperor 
Baber or Nadir Shah, ov than the adventurers of various 
creeds and nationalities who were disputing the spoils of 
empiiu in Bengal or in the Dekhan. It is remarkable that 
in the warlike Manitha fedemtion, which subsisted by violent 
inroads and- plundering, the paramoaut power had, by Ae 

eighteenth centmy^ fallen into the hands of a Brahman fmuly. 

u 2 
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Not ODiJjr «M the Brahman Peahwa a militaiy chief who oMn- 
aumded troopa in person, but his Maratiia armj was mainly 
officered by Brahmans ; and as the western Brahmans are by 
custom and profession remarkable rather for intellectnal imd 
literaiy capacity than for phj’sical energy or hardihood, this 
convennon of tiiem into soldiers shows how fiir the military 
spirit of the times had prevailed over sacerdotal or l^vitic 
tradition. 

Thus at the end of the last century India was fu^er tlian 
ever from anything like a universal or rmiform religion ; and 
as there were no nations, so was there not in any part or 
province of the whole continent what we in Eirrope call a 
distinct n ati on al frith. It may be assirmed that the fonnatioti 
of nati on al it i e s aids powerfully the concentration of religious 
beliefr, and that when a iration has once got shaped into 
political existence, it soon fits itself witli a creed of its own, 
the stronger sect gradually absorbing all weaker species. There 
were signs in Irtdia that nations might have been eventually- 
generated out tX the decomposition of the Moghal empire, 
for Bottte of the large tribes were drawing together under one 
head, and fixing themselvM territorially and politically ; but 
just at tins point the En^sh intervention turned the whole 
oonrse of Indian history. 

In tiifr m a nne r the political vicissitudes which have be> 
qneathed '-tp os India may be admitted to explain why a 
country which two thousand years ago had already reared 
and propagated over Eaintem Asia two such vast popuhu' 
religions as Brahmanism and Buddhism, should still be 
struggling with religious anarchy, and should have failed so 
completely in-the nniting and building up some such religious 
institntumn-as have been comideted, not only in all other great 
Aryan countries, but tbronj^ut Western Asia? Here is India 
still friE of the mythologies, mystmries, and metaphysical 
theosophies of the andent world, not lying one below the 
other, as in the religions stratification in which all these 
fi>8sils may still be discovered even in Europe, but mixed and 
crowded togetbmr without order or coherence. The Chris* 
tianity whieh we profess at this day in En^aud is the outcome 
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. of on imioeiisdj long npwiird growdi , tho' firoit of • tree 
whose roots ate in primitive ages; jet the dutanee iriueh 
separates Protestant England from the scenes and manners of 
the Pentitench is no unfiur measnre of the breadth which lies 
between Enf^ishmen and Hindns along the line of religious 
evolution. Take, for instance, the stoiy of Micah, in tite 
seventeenth and ei^teenth chapters of the Book of Judges : 
how he had a house of gods, and made silver inuiges, and 
consecrated one of his sons to be his priest; how he after* 
wards hired a wandering Levite to be his house-priest, and 
how one day six hundred Danites, appointed with weapons of 
war, cmned off the images and the Levite together. Listening 
while this narrative is read before a Sunday congregation, one 
is amaxed and absorbed by looking back over tlie extraordinary 
chain of events and filiation of ideas which have brought the 
annals of an ancient Syrian tribe to be read periodically in the 
villages of Great Britain. The story thus presented could 
only have come down to us from a fiir-off country and time; 
just as a broad river in a hot rainless plain must have risen in 
mountains long distant. And as a man enjoys the sight of the 
snow-fed wateia of the Indus flowing full in midsummer 
between scorching sand-banks two thousand milep from its 
source in Tibet, so is he filled with tlie sense of vast intervals 
of space and time, of picturesque contrast between Now and 
Then, and of the long winding course of history which lies 
between the idol chapel of Micah in Mount Ephraim and the 
reading of an afternoon lesson in an English Pkotestant chuicb. 

Now what strikes one in India is that this strefyn of -religions 
development, strong and per^enmal as it is, never has cut for 
itself a clear channel in which it could gather, volnirie and flow 
'on; it has only sfoead abroad like a vast swamp onder the 
Himalayas, a range which marks one of the iftain reUgious 
watersheds of the world. To Enn^am the e^sode of Mknh 
is apt to be pnxxUng ; tlie learned coinmeutator in Dr. . Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible is quite nfiable to reconcile the mani- 
fest inconsistencies of Micali’s practice with the authorised 
ritual. OT to explain the conduct of the Danites. “ It is,” 
he remarks, “startling to our Western minds, aecnstomsd tq 
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■woeiato tb« blewfaigB of oidor with to obtenre how 

loligioiiB ware theie hnrteiM fiaabootera." We need not stop 
hare to dteense how fu the Westeni mind is jdstifiad histori* 
aBj in the habitiial aaeocietion of order with religion : to the 
writer a xeligkm is evidently a definite coda of morals^ resting 
iq^ an established qrstem of theology; and he forgets that 
perfla and adventares are apt to stimnlate devotion. Bat while 
to an Enropean scholar this picture of Syrian lift is dim with 
the mists of these thousand years, to anyone who has lived in n 
lawless part of India the picture would be striking 1^ its fiunili' 
aiit 3 % and the supposed inconsistencies would be good proof of 
its anthmiticity. The veiy details of the narrative would a^jnst 
themselves to an Indian scene with little essential alteration, 
and .would cause no surprise in Bajpntdna, thouf^ such an 
incident is now hardly intelligible to students in the Western 
world. Not since the days of Micah has India made any clear 
st^ in the general advance of religions ideas or discipline, so 
as to place its whole population solidly on a higher spiritual 
leveL During so manj* centuries of spiritual wandering in the 
wilderness the Hindus have constructed no systematic fisbrie, 
no catholic organisation of religion, no tabernacle whither all 
thmr tribes go up; whereas all other races of equal and even 
lower civilisation, many of inftrior intellect, have built for 
themselyes some such edifice. The face of the land is covered 
with inndmerable temples, shrines, and sanctuaries, with 
jj^aoes of prayer and altars of sacrifice. But as out of the 
miiu of early Indian sanctuaries no cleai* i>roces8ion of styles 
can be traced, the earlier being <^ten the more perfect, so we 
can follow no plain upward series of spiritual conceptions; 
and foe creeds and ceremonies in daily ufo are a mosaic of dd 
and new superstitions. They resemble some of their' temples, 
which we can now see built over and out of the ddhri» of 
earlier edifices; stones carved with the emblems of one god 
fitted into chapel of another, phallic symbols in a niche 
which onoHeontained Buddha, and outside a Mahomedan 
ccqmla suri^^ting the stime lintel and pillars of ancient 
Htndia arehiwctnre. It is by no means to be supposed that in 
ladia no tendencies have been displayed, or no efforts made. 
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to rile into a hi(^er life or a purer air; on the coniniyt the 
erhole religions histoty of India ia full fit each attempts. In a 
preceding chapter the entire landscape of Kindiusm has been 
describe as alire with incessant movement and change, with 
the constant straggle for existence of a multitude of religious 
species, among which are many rUdimentar>' survivals of high 
conceptions deformed and degenerate. Out of the host of 
sunts and devotees whom Indian superstition generates, there 
has often arisen some spiritaally>minded man who reveals a 
new light, who cries aloud for a great moral .change, who 
creates and pm|)els a deep movement in the hearts of people. 
Such teachers have left their mark on Indian society, and their 
sects endure, but their true impulse gradually subsides ; the 
lamp is passed from hand to hand, but its light grows feinter 
and feinter in the darkness of ignorant terror.; it remains as s 
mystic siiark to a few initiated, and as a mere imrtent to tlie 
vulgar who live in irrational fear of malignant deities. Since 
tlie collaiise of Buddhism in India no religioui' system lias 
acquired such a dynamic purchase or leverage upon the minds 
of men as to. lift a gj:eat body of tlie Hindus clean out of the 
lower depths of superstition up on to the firm ground of an 
oi'gimised and progressive faith. ' 

This, then, is in many ways the most noteworthy jihienO’ 
menon to one who surveys India, its religious condition. And 
1 have ventui'cd to suggest that this dilapidated and disor- 
ganised state of popular Hinduism may be ascribed, for -its 
more immediate cause, to tlie political catastrophes of tlie 
people, to the fierce, disorderly, end prccivrious . existence 
which, as societies, tiny have~led for so many centuries ; so 
that the military spirit Jong maintained unteinpered predomi- 
nance. More especially did the coatinnal scrambling wars of the 
eighteenth centuiy seaitter -piecemeal the elemints of religious 
unification, and tliereby anost religious development. When, 
therefore the English became lor^ of India, they fotmd no 
well-diseipUhed fiutatic moiudheism, as was found in Egypt or 
Algsris, to be dealt Ufith, no great influential priesthood to be 
managed ; Mahomedanhunhiul already lost Ito^litical ascend- 
ancy ; white Hinduism wu, if one or two powerful sects and 
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tribal groups be excepted, in a state of much confusion and 
disunion. 

If it is reasonable to suppose tliat this religions prostration 
of India is nearl}' connected witli its political misfortunes 
throuf^ many generations, then one can hardly avoid specu* 
lating on tlte consequences to be anticipated its rapid 
restoration to substantial order and peace under the steady 
irresistible administration of the British. 

It has been already observed that this strange multitude of 
gods and variety of rites among the Hindus may be ima^ned 
to represent the panorama of classic paganism. Eusebius of 
Gtesarea, in his book on the Theophaneia, gives a descrip* 
tion of tlie lawless supematmalism of the civilised world before 
the triiuuph of Cliristianity, which might ahuost apply word 
for word to India at the present day. He recites how the 
heathen made gods of the fruits of the earth, of their own 
base passions, and of animals; also how tliey published of 
certain men that ** after undergoing a common mortality they 
became gods and demigods ; imagining that the divine essence 
moved about the sides of graves and among the monuments of 
the dead;” how they made images of man and beast, and 
snci’iiiced to invisible demons ; how their rites were shameful 
and their offerings bloody; He goes on to denounce the 
philosophers, who "by mere discovery of persuasive words, 
making no^experiment even after the truth,” pretended to 
discover' the origin of all things, and "determined Best to 
be the chief good ; ” while others said that the sensible word 
was Ood, and others again denied the imposition of any plastic 
hand upon matter. There is so much in this desmption that 
applies to India at the present time that any one who could 
take a general sm'vey of the country might Ito struck by the 
resemblance. He might almost imagine himself (to use a 
fanciful illashvition) removed to one of those distant stars 
of which the light only reaches our . earth in sixteen hundred 
or eighteen hundred years, so that a reflection of what passes 
on %arth must traverse as many centuries before it can strike 
the retina of a gezer from the star; and where, consequently, 
the inhabitants, if they have vision powerful enough to discern 
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whftt is going on hero b^lotr, may see at this moment the 
whole Homan Empire spread out Wore them ; with all the num- 
berleas temples and high places of classic heathendom. Now, 
says Ensebius, tlie wonder of the matter is, that during the pros* 
perity of tliis'vile polytheism “ there prevaiiled wars, conflicts, 
commotions, and tlie reducing of cities; but with the desola* 
tion and suppression of paganism came on entire peace' with 
every good thing wiUiout drawback.” Of course the main 
conclusion drawn out by the Bishop of Cawarea is that the 
world. was pacified by Christianity, nor is anyone likely to 
gainsay the immense iwlitical impressiop which must hare 
been made by the greatest religious and moral reformation in 
all history. But he also points out emphatically tlie way 
in which the Homan conquests had driven a crushing and 
levelling roller over all the ancient barriers tliat cut up 
the old world by isolating and imprisoning societies, had 
knocked down these partition walls, and let in air and 
light. He sees very clearly that a profound peace did of 
itself operate upon polytheism to its discredit, deedy, and min. 
Because, he says, *' human life had undergone a change to a 
state henceforth of ppaee and rest; the divine, revelation was 
shown forth at the time which was suitable. Nor were these 
multitudes of Bulers, Hrinces, Tyrants, and Governors of the 
people . . . the one Empire of the Homai» had extended 
itself over pU; and the peaceless uncompromising enmity 
which had so long been the portion of mitions came to an end. 
And as the knowledge of one (3od was, by the teaching of our 
Saviour, delivered to all men ; so also one kii^ was established 
over tile whole Homan Empire, and a profound peace pre* 
vailed. . . . Two singular advantages also sprung up 
among mankind, the Instraetion that was in«i(^teousness and 
the Empire of tlie JRomans.” Anyone could send merchan- 
dise, or go himself, whithersoevmr he pleased — the west would 
come to the east, and the east to the west, without dsngm. 
In short, so great and mapifest were the advantages of Ike 
Homan rule to the spread of one religion, tliat it was eleaity 
fote^wdained for the dissemination of the Gosjiel. " Who will 
not confess this, when he lias considered that it would not have 
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been eeigr to send forth diec^feij when ell the. nations were 
divided one against another £ . . . But Qod, iriio is over 
an, had restrained the wmth of the worshippers of demons in 
the cities, by the fear of the great Empire.” 

The quotation mi^t have been given at much greater 
length; for Eusebius is fiUed witli the idea that the lloman 
Empire had been appointed as a great war engine to beat down 
and demolish the feuds' and jarring antagonisms of the pagan 
wrald, to put away barbarous misinle, and tlie tyranny of 
“ Satraps in every city.” The rapid feding away and collapse 
of these immemorial superstitions before the steady mainten- 
ance of iieace and law over an immense territory is one of the 
most wonderful plusnomena of tlie world’s liistoiy, however 
we may seek to account for it. Those sui)erstitiouS had been 
engendered and fostered by ignorance and isolation; they were 
the shadows and phantasmagoria of human passions, and of 
inexplicable calamities from tire earliest times — the memorj' of 
man ran not to the contrary thereof. In a few centmies the 
whole febric and apparatus of polj’tlieism had broken up and 
melted off the surface of the civilised notions, whose pacifi- 
cation and orderly government were tlren seen to have bemr 
the necessary foreruimers and pioneers of a wide spiritniil 
reformatioir. 

If we nraj' draw a broad analogy between tlie social aiul 
political changes worked -upon the Western world by the 
Boman conqimts, and that which is being worked upon the 
great continent of India by English dominion, then it may not 
be rash to prolong the parallel, and to speculate on the pro- 
bability of some consequences following in the latter case not 
unlike those which ensued in the former. We tire changing 
tire whole atmosphere in which fantastic superstitions grow 
and flomish. 'V^e may expect that these old fonns of super- 
naturalism will suddenly thaw and subside without any 
outwaid stroke upon tliem, and without long premonitoiy 
symptoms of internal dissolution ; like icebergs that have at 
last floated into a warmer sea, which topple over at the invi- 
sible melting of their submarine base. At this moment Hin- 
duism still orei-shsdows the land; the intricate jungle of cre^ 
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and mmlui* thick and strong as ever; yei one nugr 

eoi^jeetiire that its roots are being edeetmdly <mt awaj. Un« 
certainty and 'insecurity prolonged irhat ignorance and stagna- 
tion had produced; bnt the old order has now changed, 
giving place to new. The last stand made against tire new 
system of peace and law by the warlike and nnraly elements oi 
the popnktion was from 1846 to 1858. . Nevei' pei'haps in all 
the history of India has more decisive fighting been com- 
pressed into twelve years ; the English scattered two formid- 
able disciplined armies, tlie Sikh army and tlieir own sepoys, 
and dissolved two incipient kingdoms that miglit have hardened 
intonationaliiaes : they prevailed over the momentary fiuiaticism 
of the Hindu and the enUmsiasm of the Mahomedan ; they 
employed tliese two forces to each counteract and repress the 
other; tliey disarmed India, and closed for the present its military 
era. We have now established reasonable personal security 
and free commnnicatious ; we are giving to the Indians leisure 
and education, tlie scientific method and the critical spirit; we 
are opening to them the flood-gates behind which Western 
knowledge is piled in far greater volume than the stream of 
Grecian philosophy which the Romans distributed over their 
empire, when they made the source accessible and its outflow 
easy. Itiis not easy to conceive any more interesting subject 
for historicalspeculntion than tlie probable effect upon India, and 
consequently upon the civilisation of all Asia, of the English 
dominion ; for though it would be most presumptuous to attempt 
any kind of prediction as to the nature or bent of India’s religions 
future, yet we may look forward to a wide'and rapid transfor- 
mation ui ' two or three generations, if England’s rule only be 
as durable as it lias eveiy appearance of being. It seems possible 
tliat the old gods of Hinduism will die in these new diements 
of intellectual light and air as quickly as a net-full of fish lifted 
up out of the water; tliat the alteration in the religions needs 
of such an itttdleetnsl people as the Hindus, which will have 
bem caused by a change in their circumstances, will make it 
id^OMible for them to find in their new world a place for their 
ancient deities. Their primitive forms will fade and disappear 
silently; as witchcraft vsnislied from EuA^, and as all sndi 
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delwionti become g^nallj: extinguished. In the mopement 
itself there is nothing new, but in India it promises to go on 
with speed and intensH/ unprecedented; for she has been 
taken in tow b}* Europe, where we are now going forward with 
steam at high pressure; and herein seems to lie the pecu- 
liar interest, perhaps the dau^r, of the Indian situation. At 
certain epochs the piogressive nations of the world find it 
necessary to readjust tlie intellectual equilibrium, thid is to 
my, to establish afresh a* certain harmony between what they 
beliere and what tlieyknow. One of the earliest symptoms 
Uwt knowledge and belief are fiilling out of balance is per- 
ceptible in what has been called the walotsc reUgieux, which 
was seen in the Homan Empire before (Christianity cured 
it, and which one may fancy to be visible in India already. It 
may possildy be that very ''spirit of unrest” which Dr. W. W. 
Hunter has detected among. Indian Mahomeilans ; as it is p^ 
bably at the .bottom of the lilahomedau revival, which Mr. W. 
O. Palgrave * believes to be taking place throughout all Islam. 
It seems certainly indicated by numerous sectarian advances 
among tlie Hindus towards a more spiritual kind of creed ; 
toward mystical interpretations, at least, of substantial poly- 
theism, and toward sndi an abstract dogma as that upon which 
is founded tlie profession of tlie Brtthmo Somdj. In the North 
it is fermenting among varioiu sects ; and in the Sontlt it ap- 
pears in the demand recently made to Govemment by educated 
Hindus for the reform of tlieir religions endowments, a demand 
that will caiTy ns and them far if we attempt to comply with it , 
for any serious atfempt to purify the abuses of poljiheism and 
to establish the external worship upon a decent and rational 
qwtem, can hardly fail to let in views and prindlples that may 
disintegrate the vgry foundations of the whole e^ce 
Thus there may grounds for anticipating tiiat a solid uni- 
versal peace and the impetus .given by Europe must togethm* 
cause such rapid intellectual expansion that India will now be 
carri^ swiftly through ^ascs which have occupied long stages 
in the lifetime of all other nations. The Hindu now makes in 


* Fraser's Uaffaziatp FfK 2371 
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two days a journey that oeenpied a month ten yean agOi 
because tlie Englu^ have laid down theii* nilwaye before the 
lo^iang had invented the paved road ; and his mental develop* 
ment may advance by siniiliir overleaping of intermediate im* 
provemento. And whereas hitherto new reliipous ideas have 
constantly qprnng up in India, and liave as constantly witliered 
<Hr been ditaipatea for innt of protection and undisturbed 
ealtare, any such ideas that may hereafter arise will be 
fostered and may spread 'nn erraptedly, if they have the 
principle of persistent growth. Some great movement is likely 
to come about in India, if only the peace lasts ; but what may 
be the complexion of that movement, mtd whither its gravita- 
tiou, is a question which time only can answer. Orderly 
Christian rule has ^veu to Islam in India an opportunity Ibr 
becoming regenerate and for reuniting its strength, whidi it 
owes-, entirely to us. We have restored its communications 
byi sA and by land ; we have already felt some of the con* 
sequences of pulling down the barriers which Ranjlt Smgh 
and his Sikhs set up on our north-western frontier between 
the Mahomedans of India and tlie rest of Western Asia. 
Mahomedauism may yet occupy a larger space in tlie histoi}' 
of Indian rationalism ; but it must make haste, or the country 
may dnft beyond it. Some may think that Chiistianit}' will a 
second time in the world’s histor}' step into the vacancy created 
by a great territorial empire, and occupy the tracts laid open 
by the upheaval of a whole continent to a ueu' intdlectual and 
moral leveL But the state of thoui^t in Western Eoroiie 
hardly encourages conjecture that India will receive from that 
quarter any such decisive impulse as that which overturned tlie 
decaying paganism oi Greece and Rome just at tlie time wImii 
the Fax Bomana had at last brought loeal Jbeliefe into jarring 
collision one with another, and into contact with tibe profound 
sinritualism of Asia. The influence of Europe on India is 
essentially industrial and scientific; Enj^buid’s business in 
particular is to construct there some firm poUtieal system under 
udiieh all other social relations may be reared and direeted, 
but here comes in the difficulty of founding and keeping steady 
any such edifice without the cement of some binding idea. It 
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isin tlM reKgioiu life tlmt Asiatie oomnumitiM ilUi mul tiM 
nUMD of tlteir existence, and the r^ose of -it. 'When tlie 
Lidian has gained his intellectual freedom, them remains tp be 
seen «hat he will do with it; and the solution of this itfdUem 
is of incsloulable inii)ortance to our sueeessfiil management of 
the empire. The general tendencies of modem thooii^ afe 
toward doubt and negation; the sum total of what we eaQ 
civilisation is to such a socie^’ as tliat in India a dissolTing 
fetce: it is the ixinring, of new wines into. old skins; the 
cutting awaj' of nnchomfrutead of hauling them up, so that in 
the next emergency there are none to throw out. Conquest 
and emiisation together must sweep away the old convietionB 
and prqudices ; and unless some great enthnnasm rushes in to . 
fill the vacancy thus created, we may find ourselves called to 
preside over some sort of spiritual inten.'egnum. 

Such transitiomd periods are apt to be troublesome to 
governments. In India the English difficulty is that, whatm^ 
the religious movement may be, we cannot expect to take part 
in or guide it, because we are in many ways so fiir ahead of, or 
at least too far removed from, the mass of the people whbm we 
have to manage, that om* superiority begets want of symiwtliy, 
and in our desire to lead them we lose patience and dis*. 
crimination. On tlie other hand there is already springing 
up among the natives of Lidia an advanced party, of those 
who are eaa^y inoculated with the YolUirean spirit, with 
contmnpt for irrational beliefe, and for iiistituticms that seem 
absurd on the face of them. But nil our Em'opean experi* 
ments in social '■science have tauglit ns the unwisdom of 
demolishing old*world fabries’which. no one is yet jnepsred 
to rq^e by as}'thing else. Caste, for instance, looks un- 
necessary and brndensonie, it is wildly abased by Euroiieans,* 
to whom the Brahmanio rules . of behaviour seem nmueaning 
and unpractical; but these things will tumble quite last enou^ 

. * “OM|*i*th*<i*vfl’i>yoke. .... ftir*to Satra. bat which b<tn;rs a 
Biada widcvhoral i« Satan'a nuMter' cnrimutMidciier toward Ihatvciyaiuiic 
ficoa. . . . Jnsganftth was iaTcnted aapontitieBa polytheiuii (the beUef ia 
hydorila.*’ See “A Plea for Indian a mnltitadc of'eril apiritaliriiidi the 
Miaataia,” by Alexander I'orhen, 1865 ; writer b dcnoaiMiag: 
a pamphlet which b noit only On* 
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ikithoot oar knocking out their ke]*MoneM b,r prenmtnre kgiMh- 
tion. It is hardly onr interest to bring them down with a 
crash. We haye' onrselTes to OTwpome the rather snperftcial 
coutenq^t whicli an European natnridly conceives for societies 
and habits of thonghts different from those within the range of 
his own ordinary experience ; and also to avoid instilling too 
much of the destractive spirit into the mind of young In^a : re* 
membering that for English and natives the iNuamonnt object is 
now to preserve social continuity. M.dPien'e LaHtte, in his Con- 
tidirotioHO giairale* iur VenomUe de la CiriliMtiott Chimdae, 
quotes from a book* in which an English Protestant Missionary 
des<nibea China as imdergoing a succession of moril earth* 
quakes, and congratulates Europe on the total min of “fossU 
prejudices,** bigotry, and suirerstition, which tliese “ terrible 
convulsions *’ aio causing. Storms and hurricanes, Mr. Myhre 
had observed, purify the air. But M. Ladtte romarks that this 
is to welcome a state of violent ajptation ending in complete 
anarchy ; and that to talk of convrrlsions as tire cpnditioirs of 
progress has a dairgerous resemblance to' revolutioiraiy jargon, 
though the writer may not mean it. Hurricanes clear the earth 
as well u the air, and earthquakes are not very disctimiitating 
in their operations. It is certain, at any rate, that moral 
earthquakes and cyclones in tire Indiatr climate will severely 
test the stability of our rule, and- we are by no means concerned 
to encourage them. M. Lafttte, in the lecture just mentioned, ' 
points out the vague notions of progress aitd civilisation upon 
which i>eople rely who desire. to pulldown a society which they do 
not comprehend, or whose raal aim is sometimes no more thim 
the exploitation of the East by the West. He protests, for 
exanrple, against the English raising a jubilee over the re* 
nrarriage of Hindu widows, and he thinks we had no'bnsiitess 
whatever to make war on the old custom by legalising breaftires 
of it. It is possible that M. Lalitte himself rttay have been 
verging on the error of judging the East by the West, and nray 
not have recollected that in lirdia very many j^ls become 
widows at an age when they would stiU be in on Entrqtean 

* La Vi* iSellc on Chino, par le RSvimMl C. Njrlm. 1898. 
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niirseiy. H«ce is goo4 cAuse for interference, snd there are 
other cases in which t^ie action of our own law couiis, in 
stereotyping and enforcing invariably customs that wei«.uatu* 
rally very elastic and varying, tended to check tlie natural 
modifications according to circumstances, the slouglmig off of 
decayed fonns, so that special legislation became ueuessaiy. 
Yet withal there is something to be said agmnst om* passing 
any laws to abolish social rules which do not concern us 
personally*, and which do not oi)enly' violate moivdity; and 
there is everything to be said against being imiiatient with 
lieople who, belongiug to a different social formation, are re- 
luctant to give up hastily the very* principles on which their 
society has been moulded. Such imynttience is akin to the in- 
justice with which, as has been often remarked, n*e are too much 
accustomed to treat the iMSt, forgetting that written records 
tell ns very little indeed of what really went oh, and can still less 
explain how and why people felt and acted a few cmituries ago. 
Tills is, indeed, the reason why an opportunity of studying 
closely the condition and progress of such a country' as India 
is most valuable, because we <»n there look round at things 
which we can hardly realise by* looking behind us on them. 
We are turning back, as it were, along the broad path of 
history, and by i^iiig witli our own eyes tlie scenes we have 
often tried to look at through old books blun.'ed witli ignorance 
and preji|dicc, we get at more clear notions of and syiuiwtliy 
with those' bygone times, when men from whom we ace de- 
scended— who were of like passions with omselves, nor inferior 
in intellectr— yet^firmly held beliefr which their posterity rejects 
with contempt, and consdeiitiously did deeds which we now 
read of with honor and amazement. 

AU that the £n|^iah need do is to keep the peace and clear 
the way. Our vocation just now is to mount guaid over India 
daring the transitional period which may be expected to follow, 
taudli as we used to station a company of soldiers to keep 
order at dag|annath!s festival in the days of the East India 
Company. Jagannath himself may be safely left exposed to 
the riding tide of that intellectual advancement which the people 
most certainly work out for themselves if they only keep pace 
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and hare patience. No doubt this negative attitude, fhii 
standing aloof, is an imperfect and not altogether Trell secured 
position, for a political system founded mainly upon considera- 
tions of material interests and well-being has been declared by 
high philosophic authority to be unstable.* We have not yet 
sailed out of the region of religions storms in India; and 
though spiritual enthusiasm may be gradually subsiding in 
fervour, yet it may also tend to combine and organize 
its forces, as polytheism melts down and concentrates. 
Against such impulses, among men who will still die for a rule 
of faith, as our forefathers did so often, material considera- 
tions must occasionally avail little. But there is, at any 
rate, one gospel which the English can preach and practise in 
India, the gospel of high political morality, which, because it 
is a complete novelty and new light among Asiatic rulers, 
should for that reason be the characteristic note of our 
administration; and to maintain it we may risk much mis- 
understanding of motive. We must even endure temporary 
loss of that reputation for high-handed consistency, what- 
ever it may be worth, which is to be maintained by uphold- 
ing a blunder once committed, and by stooping to the un- 
trained public opinion which would applaud it. We cannot 
undertake in any way the spiritual direction of Hindus; 
but neither are we prepared to take lessons from them upon 
questions of public morality. A certain line of conduct may 
be congenial to the notions of native princes or people ; but 
our governors and chief rulers go to In^, not' to be taught, 
but to teach, the duties of rnlerslup, mid to- unitruot the 
consciences of hnlf-barbnrous communities. 

Finall}', we may hope that all reflecting and ftn'-si^ted 
natives of that class which we are rapidly trainhlg up in liiQtge 
towns to political knowledge and social Ireedom will perceive 
that England’s piime fuiystion in India is at presmit this, to 
superintend the tranquil elevation ctf the whole moral and intel- 
lectual standard. Those who are interrated'in such a chaise 

* ezpIrteBoe decisive a nutia. sralamentnirdMintiiti^ indtpeadam. 
tenant proavdl'iaatabilit^adoaMaira da aient dea affaetioaaetdM eoavietiolM.” 

teat F* W**"* natdiid, fouM Onihr ie PhUtitikk. 



witli tbe English Ooirsnim€ihtiqKm^^^:^^d 
^ration, w aven upon what are called oonstiinii^ 

Hie peculiar crisis and coujuncture of Indian affiiiiu 
of the last century brought out^ one supremely strong goTsm* 
ment by the same inressure of cireumstances which has struck 
out the type of all empires* A ihodem empire means the 
maintenance of oi*der by the Undisputed piedomiuauce of one 
aU*poWerful member of a federation ; and where representative 
assemblies, in the English sense of the term; are impossible, it 
is the best machine for collecting public opinion over a wide 
area among dissociated communities* It is the most efficient 
instrument of comprehensive reforms in law and government, 
and the most powerful engine whereby one confessedly superior 
race can control and lead other races left without nationality 
or a working social organization* It breaks up^the antipathies, 
narrowness, and exclusive antagonism which always cheek tlie 
giowth of earlier civilizations, and which have hitherto lain 
like rusty fetters on India. If ever the imperial system was 
necessaiy and fitted to a time and country, it is to India as we’ 
now see it* 






